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Mudaliar j „ 


When the Government of India Acx, 1919 , was 
Statute Book, there were many who entertained mi^vings con- 
cermng the form of government contemplated and who held that 
responsible government was alien to the Indian people and would 
not take root But subsequent events and further reflection 
appear to have oonvmced many among them that for such mis* 
givmgs there was no sohd foundation Withm a few weeks the 
new Act will come into force m the Provmccs, the Legislatures 
will be composed of members elected on a very much wider 
franchise, the pnnaple of Cabmet rcsponsibihty for the Provincial 
administrations will have obtained full recognition, m brief, the 
Piovmoes will have passed from the stage of “ dyarchy or semi 
rcsponsibihtjr to one of complete rcsponsibihty 
It will not be inappropriate if at this stage a survey of present 
conditions, an appraisal of the forces at work and an estimate 
future trends, are attempted As the title of this paper indicates, 
I propose to ainiine my attention to an examination of the prob' 
lems of the Soutbem Presidency, with whose political life and 
admimstration I can claim some acquamtance 
The dyarchic form of govenunent was i<x a transitional period 
There have been many occasions when persons in high authemty 
and responsibile positions have stated thar the difficult expenment 
of dyarciuc government has been worked with sing u l a r succe» m 
Madras It is a matter of common knowledge that more than one 
Provmaal Head of the Government fielt m the course of h» 
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administration and reoimmended that Madias should have former 
constitutional advance. When, m 19^, I had the importunity cl 
discussu^ the question with Lord Birkenhead, I pleaded that, 
in view of the record of this Provmoe, full responsible government 
should be mtrodoced by a transference of the remaining subjects 
to the control of Mimsters. His Lordship's reply was character^ 
istic the question of responsible government m the Provmces 
had been examined by constitutional lawyers with whose opmion 
he, as one of the foremost consututional lawyers, was m accord 
An advance of the kmd suggested should be simultaneous m all 
the Provinces. The Earl of Birkenhead added that if it would 
console me and the party 1 then represented, he would make a 
speaal reference to the good record of Madras m a speech he was 
about to deliver m the House of Lords, a promise which was 
fulfilled m July of that year Events that have occurred smee 
1925, under the rigime of Lord Goschen and his successors, have, 
as they will testify, only emphasnted this good record of work and 
shown that the people of Madras are equally alive to their rights and 
responsibilities 

Finances of Madras 

The inauguration of the new Ccmstitution m April of this year 
will be but the fulfilment of hopes and aspirations which have 
bng been justly entertamed But however eagerly constitutional 
changes may be desired, the new administration must necessarily 
take stock of the exisung position and properly evaluate the hen- 
tage to which they are succeedmg What, then, is the position 
of Madras? The foremost question that must engage our atten 
non IS the budgetary situation of the Provmce Madras has had 
a senes of Finance Members whose cautious and careful handling 
of Its resources has steered it clear of financial shoals They 
have tried to mamtam budgetary eqrnlibnum, sometimes under 
exceptionally difficult conditions, thqr will hand over to the new 
administration a substantial surplus What may be termed the 
unproductive <x dead weight debt has been reduced to the mim> 
mum and they have thereby hastened the day when Madras will 
be in a position to raise mternal loans mdependent ol any control 
from the central authority 
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That taAt has not been an easy one, particularly during the 
last quinquennium, when the economic blizzard brought special 
disaster to a purely agricultural Province like Madras. The mam 
heads of provuiaal revenue are land revenue and excise In the 
year 1934*35, revenue amounted to Rs 715 lakhs, as against 
Rs ^3 lakhs m the previous year, while excise accounted for 
Rs. 423 lakhs, against Rs 428 Lakhs The fall in die pnee of 
primary commodities necessitated the grant of certain remissions, 
but the firm pohey of the Government sustained the collection at 
the high level indicated by these figures It may also be acknow- 
ledged that the Legislature refused to be stampeded by extreme 
hmns of agitation outnde the Couned by mterested parties for 
wholesale remissions So far as budgetary finance is concerned, 
the Provmce promises to start under favourable auspices 

Agra&ian Outlook 

From an analysis of die finanaal position we may turn to 
consider the agrarian questum The agncultunst m Madras is 
either a ryotwat} tenant under the Government or a tenant under 
a zamindar or imamdar I have referred to the acute distress 
that prevailed m the Provmce during the depression There arc 
indications m Madras, as elsewhere, that this penod is slowly 
coming to an end There is a marked recovery in the price of 
primary ccunmodities, with, however, one notable and extremely 
unportant exception— rice This exception must contmue to be a 
matter of grave concern, as ncc forms by far the largest aop m 
the Provmce 

The relations of landlord and tenant have considerably im- 
proved owmg to the enactment of several legislative measures It 
may be roaUed that the early years of the dyarchic period were 
marred by one of the greatest tragedies of recent timcsr-thc 
Moplah rebclhon m Malabar Among other ^tetors that can 
tnbuted to this unhappy episode was the agrarian discontent that 
prevailed m the district Since then the Malabar Tenancy Act has 
gone a considerable way towards promoting harmony and ensur 
mg settled conditions m that distnct The amendments to the 
Estates Land Act mark further steps m the same direction m 
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regard to peraunendy settled estates in other parts ol the Prcsi< 
dency It b noteworthy that these highly controversial measures 
were initiated m the Legislature by private member^ but the 
thanks o£ the Provmce are equally due to the Revenue Members, 
whose understanding of die jmiblem and its mtncaaes helped the 
Legislature to give practical shape to its sympathy for the tenantry 
It IS unnecessary to survey m any detail the progress that has 
been made m the administration of various other departments or 
the further legislative measures that have been enacted Facilities 
for irrigation have expanded, and one of the largest imgation 
prefects m the world, the Metur profcct, is now m operation One 
of the most notable advaru^s m the Province is the erection for the 
first time of hydro-clectnc works and the supply of electricity by 
Govemoient to rural and urban areas for domestic and industrial 
purposes 


Educational Paoems 

The activities on the transferred side of the Government may 
be very shortly mentioned, as they have been the subject of 
electoral appraisal The spread of elementary education and the 
extension of medical relief have been two of the most important 
branches of ministerial activity There has been some criticism 
regarding the wastage that occurs m elementary schools, and since 
the days of the Hartog Comnuttee report, suggestums have not 
been wanting to prevent tbs wastage In a recent letter to The 
Times a correspondent suggested that the recommendations of 
Directors of Public Instruction have been ignored by Ministers. 
While this may not refer to Madras, it cannot be denied that diffi 
culties of a formidable character present themselves to anyone 
who desues to attack the problem in a thorough manner The 
existence of denominational schools under the control of various 
religious persuasions is not the least of the difficulties to be cn- 
countered m this connection A recent Order of the Government 
of Madras has attempted to solve the problem by adopting a bold 
pdbey of i^usmg aid or grants to meffiaent schools, of 
improvmg the condition of teachers of elementary schools and 
increasing the inspectorate 
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Other Departments 

The creatioa of a separate health staff ui each district has 
lesolted in a more effiaent control of epidemics which break out 
from tunc to tune m the Presidency And the pohey of taking 
over control of distnct hospitals by the Government and giving 
grants to rural medical institutions has hdpod to spread faalities 
for medical rchef The activiucs of the coHipcrative department 
have been extended and the cstabhskment of land moiitgage baoks» 
together with the mcrcased guarantee by the Government of their 
debenture stocks^ has enabled them to make a beginning in the 
direction of rchevmg rural mdebtedness 

The problems rclatmg to local self governing institutions have 
not always been easy of solution, the daim for local independence 
often takes the form of an assertion of freedom from all rcstramt, 
however necessary and wholesome it may be in the general m> 
terest While it may be true that local bodies are the nurseries for 
demoaatic training it must also be realized that the fierce glare of 
pubhcity so essential for the proper workmg of democracy may be 
sometimes absent. It is a moot question whether the form of self- 
government that obtains m Great Britain or the system of pre 
fcctures imdcr the control of the central Government which pre- 
vails in France is most suitable for India A half-way house has, 
however, now been reached by smtable legislation which the 
Ministry and the Legislature have had the courage to undertake 
and enact, whereby through execuuve ofHcers appointed by the 
Government, and in other ways, local bodies are brought under 
greater control of the Frovmcial Government 

The Depressed Classes 

No account of the admmistration will be complete without a 
reference to the reform of the depressed classes, which have not 
escaped the attention of even the most superflaal students of 
Indian soaology In fact, m scone cases this problem has received 
an emphans which not even its gravity warrants Nowhere has 
the problem of the depressed classes been graver or more acute 
than in the southern Presidency, and it will be particularly mter- 
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estuig to note the attempts &at have been made to mitigate dinr 
social and economic disabihtics. The amelioration of the depressed 
classes has largely consisted m the acquisition of sites for housing 
them, the provision of special facilities for education, the assign 
ment or lease of land for cultivation, and extension of samtary 
amenities It is estimated that a total area of 730,000 acres of land 
has been reserved for assignment in several districts of the Presi- 
dency, of this total area, over 400,000 acres had been granted by 
March 31, 1935 The educational advancement of these classes has 
been fostered by the grant of stipends and scholardiips and the 
opening of special schools, but the Government have for many 
years fought steadily for the rccogmtion of the right of admission 
of members of the depressed classes m all public schools It is a 
matter for some satisfaction to note that the Government are now 
in a position to msist that all pubhcly managed schools should 
admit these classes and that privately managed schools which 
shut their doors to the depressed classes should be deprived of the 
grant m aid Legislation has also been undertaken to give nght of 
access to these classes to all public highways and other places 
These measures arc an mdicauon not indeed of the extent to which 
depressed classes deserve help, but only of the awareness of the 
existing Legislature of its responsibility to these classes 

“ Sensible Politics ” 

From an appraisal of the immediate past, we may turn to a 
consideration of the near future The preceding survey will have 
given an mdication of the unostentatious yet tangible progress that 
has been achieved during the last decade That this result has 
been due mainly to the spirit of constitutionalism will admit of no 
doubt There have been no violent fluctuanons of public opimon 
m the Province, and no serious attempt at wrcdcing the Constitu 
tzon or sacrihcmg the needs of the people for spectacular displays 
Whatever the fortunes of the ballot-box, whichever party has com- 
manded a majonty m the L^islature, the desire to work the 
Constitution and to extract the best out of it has mamfested itself 
His Excellency Lord Erskme, m his last address to the Madras 
Legislative Council, remarked 
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** Madrat has indeed given a lead to the rest of India in the matter of 
working democratic institutioos and has gained a great and deserved 
reputation by its consistent pursuit of sane and sensible pokbcs 

This fundamental charactenstic of Madias should not be lost 
sight of when occasionally there is temporary czatcmcnt The 
plethora of speeches on the eve of a general dccnon is not the best 
indication of the real trend of public opinion Extravagant 
promises and militant language are only indications of the in- 
tensity of desire to get a place m the constitutional edifice and 
should not be taken as signs of an inveterate dctermmation to m 
dulge in destruettve tactics Whatever may be the result of the 
Sections now proceeding, one may reasonably entertain the hope 
and jom in the confidence which Lord Erskine feels “that 
moderation and prudence will continue to prevail m the Presi- 
dency and that the conduct of future governments and legislatures 
will be such as to ensure an ordered progress in our affairs to the 
great advantage of the wliole population ' 

Having regard to the spirit of constitutionalism on the founda- 
tion of which the political life of the Provmcc is based, it would 
not be unreasonable to hazard the guess that revolutionary 
methods of solving social and economic problems will not be 
adopted 

It has not been the a>ntcntton of responsible public men that 
the mauguration of provincial autonomy will effect sudden 
changes, bring about an immediate accession of wealth and ensure 
freedom from taxation to many members of the commumty On 
the other hand, it has been recognized that self government may 
imply an increase in burdens and obligations if soaal services are 
to be mended and amcmties guaranteed to the less fortunate sec 
non Nor can it be suggested that the change to be brought about 
by the new Constimtion will be one of personnel and that the even 
tenor of life will continue unchanged The responsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature, and through the Legislature to a wide 
electorate, will alter the emphasis on certain phases of the adminis 
tration and bnng about a more concentrated attention on aspects 
of admmistration which have so far been m the penumbra Indica 
turns of such chai^ are forthcoming m the programme of village 
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reconstruction, m the greater attention paid to the economic post 
tm of the agriculturist and his indebtedness, and above all in the 
concern felt for the social even more than the econonuc position of 
the depressed classes 

Tm AcKicoLTUKisr 

While It may be true that urban interests have predominated 
in the Councils of the past, it may be presumed that m future the 
presence of members representing rural mterests wdl help to focus 
the attention of the Legislature and Executive on rural problems 
After all, the agncultunst forms the backbone of the Presidency 
His welfare will be the mam oincern of the administrator The 
wealth of the Province consists essentially in agricultural raw 
products With the most intense desire to foster mdustrics one 
cannot lose sight of the vital mterests of the peasant The pre 
cipitous fall in the price of commodities has shaken the com 
placency of legislators and the shodc has not escaped the Finance 
Department 

While the gradual rise m prices during recent months has eased 
the situation, the agncultunst finds himself suddenly confronted 
with problems of which he was utterly unaware m the past The 
harncTs erected against the free flow of goods from one country 
to another and the pohey of self-sufflciency followed by many 
countnes has had repercussions which he has begun to feel His 
export markets have contracted without a correspondmg expan- 
sion of the internal market He is unable to estimate the exact 
cfilttt of the policy oS. Protection which India is pursmng on the 
export markets with which he is concerned But he has a growmg 
apprehenuon that his mterests arc bemg sacrificed These prob- 
lems, some of them of more than provmaal sigmficance, will 
require sagacious statesmanship for a satisfactory solution 

Hindu Pouty and ihs Denlessed Classes 

The attempts made to improve the position of the depressed 
classes have been detailed, but it is evident that so far o^y the 
fnnge of the problem has been touched The entry mto the new 
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Legislature for the first tunc, m their own right, of thirty rcpre> 
aeota&yes of these classes elected pnmanly by members of their 
community will nccessanly have farieachmg effects. Social 
advance and political status are closely interconnected Among 
die most significant of the changes that have been brought about 
by the new Constitution is the political status granted to the 
members of this community for the first time Their economic 
improvement will now proceed by geometric progression if they 
realise that with unity among themselves they can be a powerful 
factor m the makmg and unmaking of Cabmets 

But even more important than the question of economic advance 
15 the extremely thorny problem of their social status m the Hindu 
fold, and here we are faced with what may prove the most diffi 
cult problem for the legislators and administrators of the future 
It is not merely the social status of the depressed classes that will 
cause concern, for behind the fa^dc of the position of the de 
pressed classes arc found various phases of Hindu life which vnll 
constantly come up before the Legislature and demand its attend 
non Those who have followed the trend of events of Hindu 
polity in the Presidency must be aware of the dark rumblings and 
the unrest in the commumty The position of women with ic 
gard to the laws of marriage and inheritance, the unevenness of 
the texture of the whole commumty and the social status of the 
Untouchables have presented problems the solution of which 
cannot long be delayed 

The mtcr-conncction, sometimes real, sometimes imagmary, of 
these problems with Hindu religion, or what is claimed to be 
Hmdu religion, is the vital factor which makes solution extra 
ordmanly difoculL This intncacy must counsel caution, but can 
not justify qmcsocncc The cry “ Religion in danger ” cannot 
perpetually ht raised and society cannot be allowed to stagnate 
merely because unreasonable religious suscepublcs demand carcfol 
nursing To find a golden mean between the two extremes, to 
avoid impmging on religion proper on the one hand and to per 
imt soaal reorganization m keepmg with the spmt of the times 
will be the task of competent and Icveldieadcd legislators of the 
future 
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Leadeeship 

I have tried to survey the immediate past and to make a brief 
estimate of the teodenaes of the future No survey of the past 
would be just or adequate without a reference to that great states- 
man who played so important a part in the shaping of political 
forces m the Provmcc in the early years of the Montagu-ChelmS' 
ford reforms There have been two individuals at least dunng the 
dyarchic penod whose claims to statesmansbp are beyond the pale 
of controversy— the Raja of Panagal in the southern Presidency 
and Sir Fazh Hussam m the Punjab Sir Fazli had fcvtunatdy 
opportunities of bnnging his powerful and towermg personality 
to bear on problems affecting the whole of India, and the tributes 
paid to him recently arc only a meagre recogmoon of his invalu 
able contnbution to Indian public life and political thought It 
was not given to the Raja of Panagal to play the part for which he 
was eminently fitted in a vaster arena than that of his own 
Province But those who knew him and came under the charm 
of his personality knew that, with extreme democratic outlook 
and tcndenacs, he combined in himself the firmness and gnm 
determination of a modem dictator 

Who can deny in the face of world conditions today that 
modern democracies require leaders who will not merely interpret 
pubhc opmion, but who will also shape and formulate it, diat the 
emphasis in a leader’s capacity is gradually changing from his 
charactenstic as a representative to his characteristic as a moulder 
of popular feehng and opinion? If the world is to be made safe 
for democracy it is this type of leadership that is required Is it 
too much to hope that in the Province of Madras, with the 
traditions that the Raja of Panagal has helped to establish, men will 
be forthcommg who by their character and courage will continue 
the glonous tradition of a Panagal or a Fazh Hussam and enable 
Madras to maintain, despite its cognomen of “ benighted Presi 
dency,” its front place among the Provmccs of India? 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MBETCNG of dic AssociaiioQ was held at the Caxtoa Halli Wncmmsteri 
S W 1, on Tuesday, January 19, 1937, when a paper entitled South India 
on the Eve of Autonomy was read by Diwan Bahadur (now Sir) 
Ramaxwami Mudaltar (Member of the In^ Council) The Right Hon. 
Viscount Goschen, c c s i , o c 1 s , c b e., was in the Chair* and the follow 
mg ladies and gendemen amongst others, were present 

Lieut.<Colonel die Right Hon Sir George Stanley, G.csi,GctE cmg 
S ir Louis Dane o c 1 b c s i Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwodc, 0 u 
GC.B cc.sj,icc.MG,DSo SiT Alfred Chatimem c i e , Sir Abdul Qadir 
Sir Reginald Glaai^* kcsi xcie Sir Elliot G Colvm, x c s i Sir Ross 
Barker, x c i e , c b , the Right Hon Sir John Wallis Sir Hopetoun Stokes, 
KCiE csi Sir Arnold Musto c i £ Sir Charles Cunningham, c i e , and 
Lady Cunningham, Sir Gilbert Jackson Mr S K Brown c b c v o Dr 
P E Pieris, c u o , Mr T V A Isvaran* Mr Stanley Rice Mr F J P 
Richter, Mr S C Baner|i, Mr S K Mukheqee, Mrs B D Berry Mrs 
Percy Brown, Miss Leathcrdalc, Mrs Dewar, Mr S P Sen Mr W F J 
Frank Professor G H Langley, Mr E Odeman Mr H K Sadler, X 4 r 
A B Gosvaini Colonel A G Hamilton Mr M Lai, Mr Hewart Reynold 
Mr A Muthuswamy, Mr S Ganesan Mrs L M Saunders Mr P J 
Bradshaw, Dr and Mrs Ernest Mmr Mr P C Mathew, Mr N 
Subramaniao, and Mr F H Brown c i e Hon Secretary 

Hie Chaieman Today we are going to have the pleasure an address 
from Diwan Bahadur A R Mudahar It 11 a great pleasure for me to take 
the Chair for him, as he is an old friend of my tune in Madras He is gmog 
to speak to lu on South India on the Eve of Autonomy I think you will 
agree with me that he has chosen a most interesting sub)ect and a very oppor 
tune moment to give us an address upon it, as the elections are now takmg 
place for the new members under the new Consticu&on. 

Diwan Bahadur Mudahar has had great experience in Madras in pohtics, 
but he will speak to us today from the detached pomt of view of a member 
of the Secretary of Stale s Counal and not from the midst of the somewhat 
examd politicsd arena 1 think that that fact will add to the authority and 
weight of bs remarks 

Diwan Bahaoux A R Mvoauax I recall an occasion nearly seventeen 
years ago in the year 1919, when I had the oppcMtumty of en)oying die 
hospitahty c£ the East India Association and of addressing a gathering 
timikr to dus on die eve of die inauguratioa the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme of refornu Hiere were two oAar gendemen from Madras on die 
same platform with me one die late IU)a of Paoagal, who afterwards 
became the chief Minister of the Madras Government, the other my friend. 
Sir Kurma Reddi, who recendy acted as die Governor of Madras. It struck 
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me as rather a cunous comadeiic^ for whidi I camwt aecoont. diat now, 
the MbntagUrChelmsferd scheme of reforms is pasimg away and! we 
are gni^ to have tire uauguratioa <d a new scheme of reforms, die East 
India Assoaation thnnigh its Honorary Secretary should have got hold of 
me again and asked roe to read a paper on South India on die Eve of 
Autonomy* 

The pleasure that I fed at being present here this afternoon and puttug 
forward a few ideas on the sub]ect is enhanced by the fact that the Chairman 
IS one who has an mtnnare knowledge of the conditions in the Madras 
Presidency I am fortunate too m having m this enlightened assembly 
another distinguished administrator, who immediately succeeded Lord 
Goschen I refer to Sir George Stanley I am also happy to see a number of 
ofiioers the services of die Madras Presidency present here Their con 
tmued interest in Madras bespeaks the fact that, after all is said and done, 
Madras has got some little charm for those who have been privileged to serve 
m diat Premnee (Applause ) 

(The paper was then read ) 

The Cha»>ian I am sure diat we have al! hstooed with very great 
pleasure to the interesting address whidi Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar has just 
delivered To some of tis it was especially interesting that in the 6rst part of 
his address he reforred to problems whidi confronted many of us when we 
were out in Madras Some of them we had begun to deal with when we 
were there, and I think with all of them we were mtimately connected 
To me personally he recalled many happy mcHrmngs spent m discussions 
with Members Council, with Ministers and with prominent c^aals 
May 1 at once say that I am in acewd with the ten<w of die remarks which 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar has delivered I dunk you will agree with me 
that his address has shown a danty of mind a sanity of judgment, and a 
breadth of vision I share die views which he expressed m the beginning cf 
his address I think that all those of us who were called upon to admuiisEer 
the form of government called dyarchy recognized that it was only a 
transitional one, with the defects which sudi a form of government must 
carry with it We fdt that instead of leading to responsibility, it was tending 
towards irresponsibihty or what the lecturer mme generously called seim> 
responsibility But, as he said, dyarchy will soon have passed away, and the 
pnncifde of Cabinet responsibility will have been recognized. 

It may perhaps be interesting, m passing to note that Madras was, I 
believe, die first Province to recognize jomt mimstenal responsibihty I 
dunk that that will prove a valudile expenence in working the new and 
commg Constitutioa Certainly dus custom led to the smoother workmg of 
the refornu and was of great benefit to die Government itself 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar has referred to ^at he has been pleased to cdl 
the good record Madras m working the reforms. I think that (me of the 
(amiributory causes of dus (with whidi I am sure those who have worked m 
Madras wiU agree) waa the loyalty of the Mimsten I should like to bear 
testimony to the l^ty which di^ Aowed to the Government, and to the 
care and dihgeoce wh^ they gave to the workup of char sev^ Depait' 
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mcoti. If 1 may, I would like to asmaate myaelf witk Diwan Bal&adur 
Mudalar m tfae remarks which he wiaH(> about mj fnend the Raja of 
Panagal, who was the £rst Muuster when I amved in Madras 

But I think u should not be fwgotten that die uuual cause of die good 
iecurd of Madras was die fact that when the Montagu>Chehn$£ord Refomis 
were introduced m Madras, Lord Wilhngdon formed his first Government 
from the JusUce party— a non Brahmin party with a Br ahmin par^ m 
{^position Thereby there was started m Madras a more or less umted 
Government party and a more ck- less umted Opposidon, instead of the 
Legubtive Cound being composed of a great number of entities without 
any cohesion between them Thu undoubtedly encouraged a Parhameniary 
spirit. 

I am very gbd to learn horn what Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar said, that 
die Government of Madras will hand over a surplus to the new adcumstra 
bon Thu u most sabsfactory and the Finance Membcn deserve very great 
credit for it Durmg die discussions in the Houses of Parliament and 
elsewhere over the new Consutubon, one of the greatest anxieties connected 
with It was die subject of finance 

Dependmg, as Madras docs, mainly uptm agriculture, it was good to hear 
from Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar that ^ thought that the Province was 
sbwly zeoovenng from the state d agricultural depression. 1 am sure he 
will agree with roe that there u room for improvement m die methods of 
agnculture Agncultunsts all die world over are conservaave people but the 
intorest which the Viceroy u taking m agnculture should be a great 
encouragement to the agncultunsts and U> all those who are dmng their best 
to aid them 1 was especially interested to hear that the Pikhara scheme 
and die Metur project were succeedmg, and conferring a benefit on the 
agnculturub, as both of these were started when 1 was in Madras 

1 suppose, as Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar has said there is no part of India 
in whi^ the quesbon of the Depressed Classes was and is, so acute as m 
Madras, and I am sure we are all interested m heanng &om him what u 
being done for them As be said, politically they will now have enlarged 
opportunities for pleadmg their cause, bu^ as he pointed out, their jxilitical 
sutus and soaal advance is very closely connected and u a thorny problem 
But 1 am sure that if the leaders of opimcm will approach that subject m the 
spine which Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar did in his address— a spuit of chancy 
and reasonahleness— die oudook of this great problem will be a hopeful one. 

Now 1 will say one word on what 1 drought was one of the most important 
parts of the address, and that was m the Diwan Bahadur s reference to leader 
ship. I spoke just now of the formation d the first Government m Madras 
and the Opposiboa. The divjsron dien, of course^ was one of caste, and no 
doubt, as 1 ventured to say, m its imual sUges it was d considerable 
advantage But as time went on it served its purpose, and personally I 
always endeavoured to urge upon the Ministers a subsbtubon for such a 
form of government— namely, that the Government must have a dear and 
defimte pohbcal programme a pregramme which would uiute the party a 
programme whidi would be inteUigihle to the consbtuents, to the deemrs, 
and which the members or candidates would be able to put before the 
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Joed dffuQi and Joed ttibiccti. 

This tiMgt oMj be, and ptobobly baa ben, teadoed now, but I fed that 
iba H a when it u oioie inpertant than ever diat ^aroea ih ou M 

June a pcopanune, became undoubtedly ibe COog^ pany not 

oofy bam * p^ yamme, bttt ibey ai« beg^amag to xedine diat tfaay 

mmt aliped not only to an urban pa|HiIalioo, but to tbemaat of (be popeda 
non, a^ duxeCore to die vdlagee a;^ to the agncnteural populatmo and 
dxy are wdling to lop off a bit here or a fait diere if they can denae a 
pfogranune which wdl make sudi an aiipcal auocesiful 
Tbctefocc, of couzae, it u neceiiary to find a counter-appeal. At Diwan 
Mudaliar has said, that of necessity unplies leadership You will 
understand (bat 1 am speakmg generally and not refmiog to any individuals. 
What is required u a leada with the abdity to formulate sudi a programme, 
witb die enthusiasm to be able to carry it out, and with the influence and 
pc^Kilaniy to be aUe to unite a party iqna it. That seems to me to ho 
essential now and in the future I agree with Diwan Bahadur Mudabar^ 
and I am optunisuc about it->diat Madras can find sudb leaden, and 1 also 
bebeve diat die per^ of Idadras will be able to carry out (be new Con- 
stitution m tbe same spirit in which they worked the Montagu-CheliDsfocd 
Reforms. (Ap]dause.) 

Sir Hwstodn Stous I should like to ]oui with the Chairman m express- 
mg my appreciation of the most mtereshng paper which Diwan Ba^dur 
Mudabar has read to us As one who for a number of years has been 
antoog die most prominent public men ot the E^ovmoe of Madras, he is 
specially fitted to qieak to us on its aflairs 
He told us in the hfgmmng ot his address that he would attempt a 
survey of present conditions, an appraisal of die forces at work, and an 
ettuuatc of future trends Wdl, he has done all those three things. My 
only criCKism of bu paper would be diat the estimate of future trends was 
ra^ m unduly generd terms. What 1 mean is diat he refrained, like the 
wary pobtioan that be is, from anything m the nature of pn^hecy 
Part of his address dealt wub the Madras finances, and lu has saiid that die 
Finanoe Members have had an extremely difficult tune As I was the unr 
fortunate person vdm controlled the finance of Sir George Stanley s Govern 
ment foom X930 to 1^5 I can entudy endorse his remarks on that point. 
It was a most unpleasant and thanidess buameis, but it was ahsolutdy 
neoessafy, and 1 radna suqm that, for a tune at any rate, I was one of the 
most unpopular persons m die Pronnee. The axe bad to fredy used, «id 
various beads of DgartmcBd wen always r^ardmg me as dx nigger m 
die wootynle. 

It was die pokey of Sir George Stanley's Government from die very outlet 
so to a dmini s ter the a&irs of the Prowooe, fint of all, as to dp wbat we 
oonsideisd ow duty finanoaily to as to adiieve sotveacy) having ijegard to 
die great embarrassmmts -of tte Ceaird Govgomeat at that ame, bat riso 
with rrfrarnrr to die autonomy udik^ we taw commg and wbish toe 
bebeaed toould oome very much more qwckly dwt tt actually has dbtoc. 
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We lo cosl dowa dw leveane eod ^ caqwaduuie dnitic^, 

joade eGeooaues la ailanet sad aUomuioei and aU mm af dsi^ at all 
tfiieenoBs The remit was dtat in abont a jear we retcendted about cm 
atores on die budget Fran Rs. x8 crora we got it down id Rs. i6 croccs 
«r under Then, ootmiig m ca^tal cxpendmice, it was fortunate that mf 
p red e ce ss or bad accomulated a oonsiderahle reserve^ and bom dus we were 
able CB find sufficient buds for big capital schemes* and to restnct—abbougfa 
not eabrely to obviate— the necessity for borrowing. 

<bie big scheme with which our Chairman is familiar was the Metur 
scbreae, the constnictioa of what is now properly called the Stanley Reser 
voir was complied at a coat xA about imlbra sterling in 1934. Then 
we were able to complete a great bydxo<lo:tnc scheme, the Pykaia, which 
Lord Gosdiett started. The imtial stages of diat were com{deted about the 
same tim^ 1934, at a core of about one nullioa sterbng. Just before 1 Jefe 
Ma^as m Mareh, 1935, we sancUoned payments for further developments 
in hydroelectric schemes for the transfer of power from the Mdw dam 
itrelf, which, ^leakuig frmn menory, were gomg to cost about another 
million. It IS uterettuig to note that the Stanley Reservoir proved its 
valw m the very first season after it was got into working mder It enabled 
dm oops under its area to be grown m tune, which would otherwise have 
sufiered from die delayed and inadequate momsooii. Ihe hydro«lectnc 
schemes have, I believe, more than )U8tified the expcctatums fon^ of diem 
at thor inception 

That was all fi n anced pardy from our reserves and pardy by borrowing 
At the end of die finan^ year when I left Madras in I^ch, 1935, the 
debt of the Province was just about equal to a single year's revenuow e , 
about Rs 15 or Rs 16 crores. Practically the whole <A this is producUve 
expoKlicure, and is calculated to bring a return on the money invested, 
about 4 per cent to 6 per cenL A htde mme than half of the dd>t] is conr 
solidated-— that is to say, it is not redeemable The unproductive loans were 
paid qS, 1 think, almost entirely, pardy by my predecessor, pardy by mysclE 

Another big scheme whidi Madras was able m the course of t^ last seven 
or eight years to assist in bnngug to fruition was die Codun Harbour 
That u a very fine scheme It was financed m its earlier stages, up to one- 
durd of the cost, by Madras, which altogedier sank about Rs. 35 or Rs. 40 
lakhs m It. It is a scheme which, if prc^iedy admitustered, will reader 
Codun MK of the finest harbours m India. The natural advantages of the 
Cothin Harbour are unnvalled Now it has been taken over by the Central 
government, and Madras has been repaid die money vdudi it spent, vdudi 
IS an admin^ soltttton for Madias. 

Widi a dd>t positaon such as I have mdicated and a revenue budget whidi 
balancrs, 1 dunk u may be said that die policy o£ Sir George Stanleys 
Government, and that I believe abo of bis succcaicw. Lord Erikuie, v^ 
have succeeded m itarbag die ship o£ State on an even ked when it wei^ 
anchor mst April on its first voyage mto uachvted seas 

But what will hai^ia then? Wdl the aulcmomoua Government, like a 
youthful taatfaoldqr who tdxf over hu estate afier a long mioonty, proceed 
to jaqiitndflr the nsowtoet of the Provmoe oa mere vote-catchtag pdacrea? 
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There u no doubt diat dte bam of watation moat be widened and 
addioond zevauie muse be found if the preuuig needs of die ^rawnoe bi 
fopecc ^ education, medical aid, pidjlic h^ifa, and idl die odicr big beads 
of eipenditiue are to be satisfied Unfbctunatcly Dodung is more ■a**^*^^ 
to die Madras taxpayer or the man u the street than idea of incremcd 
taxaaon, and I am afraid dicre u a danger that, in order to avoid the odinm 
of taxation, Mmuters may attempt unwise eoaumues Already, £or raampie^ 
die Congrw majonty in the bhulras Coqioratioa has voted very qaesuoi:' 
able reductuxis in the pay unpcfftant posts, such as the muoia{^ et^meer 
and healdi officer, ai^ so on. Or Ministers may be tempted to take die 
flowery path of unproductive borrowu^ tbese are possibilittes to which 
one cannot dose one s eyes, and I am afraid that past expenenoe jn the 
Legislauve Council does not wludly rebut sudi antiapotLoai. 

I do not dunk Diwan Bahadur Muddiar was quite crxrect m saying that 
the Le gi sla t ure refused to be stan^ioded into voting for wholesale remis sm na 
1 have a painful recollection diat, although diey did not go as &r as rertam 
interests would have hked, they did rqieatedly pass resolutions, notwidi' 
standmg die earnest rqnesentations the Government, for a degree of 
remission which would have gone far to erq^e the Govsnments actnnties 
altogether However, one may hope that resolutions of this sort have been 
the result of the imperfect requnsihibty to which the Chairman and the 
lecturer have referred, and which was a ted feature ci the dyarducal sysmn 

I well remember how, after one the reiolutioas I have mentioned, the 
Government had been defeated, and one the members, a pnxmnent 
meiaher of the C^ipQUtioa, came across to me and said If they knew that 
their resolutiim would take e&ct, they would not have pass^ itl In 
offier words, die resolutioa was, by many of die members, mended as a 
votfrcatching gesture only One may hope that under the new Constmitioa 
such gestures will not be resorted to^ and One may a^ect that they will be 
teou^t to the mudMtone of respooashibty In ttes I see one of die mam 
and most eftedve safeguards for the working of die new Consbtutioo. 

Hiere la only one odier pome 1 would refer to m die address, wlteh 
covers c very wide ground, and that is local sdfgoreriunent. Divnui 
Bahadur Mnddiar has referred to local self-gowenunent and has suggested 
diat perhaps the new Govessmeot will do better 1 dunk it was the pro* 
dece^ c£ your Chairman who was responsdde for passu^ in ipao or 
theredioiics an Act of Local Adf-Govermnen^ one of the objects of which 
was * to olinunate the official cunL** I am ahaid the resultt have not been 
ahogeriicr satisfactory; sf one may yudge from die annual reviews c£ ^ 
wofdong of nmniapaluies and load bodka whidt have emanated frasn the 
Goversmeot 

But die point v^uch u interesting and hopeful about db^u that ffiese 
retths have at kng last givm an impetus to a stocere deore on the part tif 
ffie gcticnd public for imprarod ashninsstntna, snd dns fschi^ has c»» 
belted lidtiMtea to rotroduoe and pnx sediady ineasnres for the mere 
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la()p«£d «gii dtt ^ cUi^^ been faaed da a popofar 
he^mMniie; jbk fiet^ « ode tune voicev were iioc wttttbig to dediie 
tbe zetom «o die old officnd control bf dtt cdkecor wts ifeardbk. Tint 
again, I dunk, u an itzterestu^ md enoonnging feature ndudi baa maid* 
f^Mditadf. (Applauie^) 

Sir Giisbt jAcumi 1 bave ruen more hj force of than bj voliDon 
to answer die command of the Chairman under whom, ii Goremor of 
Madras 1 served so hmg From my own pomt of new it u widi very great 
headation that 1 arise m dns assembly Of course, we rented Angio-lndumt 
usually have die advantage of tmne igntoum pro magmfico when we rise 
m an Eo^ish assembly A speaker who says I know my India is taken 
at Jus own valuanon, but it u no good my attempting any such Unff here 
because poo all Jcaon' aaaedy what the Isauts of jsy J^wiedge are 

Even in a more credulous body I do not kn^ whether Z should be 
incbned to say much, because idthou^ lor durty-dve yean 1 had an 
enormous respect ixx the opinion of die man on die spo^ and also, I may 
say, an even greater leqiect for die man who had never been on the spo^ 
had spent hts tune m assemblies ^cre he could get larger vuioo and 
broada- pnnaple 1 have never had any respect mysdf for die opinion of die 
man on the spot now off the spot 

I dunk any young Indians who heard me give an opuuon on this subject 
vroiild say my present condition is like die nature of ^ Lucretian gods 

Semota a nostnt rebus seeretaque longe 
Nec bene pro mentts eapttur nec tanptur ww, 

vducii, unneccssvy thou^ a translaoon is m dus assembly, one might 
render Tucked away m leoremem far from our a&irs, it » natfaer 
captivated by the worthy nor infuriated by die wasters 

It would be absurd fre me m that state to pretend that 1 have anything 
really useful to say I dunk all I can do here is to teiofy my ibit^ like 
peof^ sometinies do m Salvaaon Army meetings Whik the ddiates were 
gomg on with regard to die Indian reforms, I did the same on every 
possible oocaium, because 1 fdt that that was all I could do and what I 
should do 

I can testify my faidi m die people cf Soudiem India because looking back 
on my career the other day, it struck me as a most remarkable dui^ that I 
cannot remeznlxr ever to have been let down, badly let down, by n sub> 
orthnate Indian, nor ever to have been badly let down by those geado* 
men who had no du^ to be loyal to m^ die vdcils who practised m my 
cDOit; 

1 was put m charge of a divisioa whoi I knew nodung I was pot m 
ihdrge of a court when I could have wntten my knowledge of Hindu law 
on a «MHUuia bi^ but thoK^ I was bice a henmt crab widiout my didl, no 
ooetookudvanti^of me. My sidiordiiate desks might have let me down 
ha^ and the nKmibeni of dm law na|^t have stuck me with any law 
whli^^ixne into then heads. They were all perfeody loyal, and when 1 met 

youxam, « 
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Indians no longer as subordinates but as colleagues on the Bench of tbe High 
Court, 1 can only testify to my admiration at their smgle-mmded dcrotioa 
to duty and the very high intellectual standard set by my hrother Indian 
judges (Applause ) With that experience, gentlemen, 1 testify to my faith 
in the coming reforms (Applause ) 

Diwan Bahaduk MumuAK The Chairman has asked me to reply 1 do 
not know what I have exactly to reply to The speakers who have spoken, 
on my paper have paid me a complunent which I feel all too undeserved 
I have only tried to look at the problems frankly from the point <rf view of 
one who was an agitator for twenty years sitting in opposition m die 
Legislature, but soli able and willmg to put myself m the position of one 
who appreciates the difficulties of the adimnistrator I think one who has 
been in opposition can best testify to the fact that what has been said by an 
opposition member is not always all diat he feels That is so not only m 
bfadras, but all the world over 

On the whde, speakmg purely of conditions in Madras 1 know diat 
whatever the necessities of electoral campaigns may be— and the necessity for 
vote^acching is just as important in Madras as anywhere else— there is the 
feeling that sol^iety is required for real advance in the Provinces It is 
diat I am bankmg on 

I have not ventured on a prophecy of the near future but if X were asked 
to say what would happen, I am prepared to recogmze that under certam 
cvcntuahtics for a few months perhaps for the first year ot two there may 
be a tendency for zeal to outrun ffiscretion, certam changes to be 
attempted to be brought about which arc not entirely in the best interests of 
the Province 

But again 1 am counnng on what is more than possibihty that the 
common sense of the people of the Madras Presidency as a whole will come 
to the rehef of public admimstration and that for no length of tune will 
wasteful methods of expenditure or improper methods of admimstranon be 
supported or tolerated I am fortified m this hope by the history of local 
self-government to which reference has been made 

It was m the year 1930 m the administration of Lord Willingdon on the 
eve the Montagu-CheJmsford Reforms, and in the light of what Mr 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford had written in their Rqiort about self 
govermng institutions that the first steps were taken to democratize these 
insututioiis The work went on for some years and when people found 
that It led to certain abuses the awakemng came Pressure was brought m 
bear on the Legislature and Ministries imuated legislation so that the 
question of restoring some measure of control to Government over these 
local bodies became almost a non-contenuous reform when the recent 
amendmg Act was passed 

In one of my speeches m the Federal Structure Committee of the Round 
Table Conference under the chairmanship of Lord Sankey, I remember to 
have remarked A great many people are suggestmg safeguards They 
may be justified they may not be justified, but when 1 cxaimne my own 
position I feel that I am the person who requires most safeguards, bemuse I 
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am going to live under that admimstratioa I am going m be at die merq^ 
of Ministries constituted under the new Constttubon I am gmng to be a 
sufferer not for a few years, but to nsk my whole life and interests under 
die new admuustrabon 

I dunk that is the feelmg that will come on the peofde when these new 
admimstranons are bang tried, and the fact that they will have to live 
under the new administration will he the most efhaent safeguard against 
maladministration or bad expenditure 

That IS the hope that Lord Erskine has expressed, and whatever may be 
the future, one may feel fairly certain that barring a few spectacular demon 
straoons at the start if such indeed should happen ^uth India will 
generally speaking live under a fairly plaad regime and progress will con 
tmue At any rate that is my great hope (Applause ) 

Sir George Stanley I have been asked and it is a great honour to me 
to propose a hearty vote of thanks to our Chairman for presiding and to 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar for the most interesting address that he has 
given us 

But before I proceed to that point I should like to say one or two words 
about the remarks of Sir Hopetoun Stokes on the financial position of 
Madras It is perfectly right in one respect that for some time he was 
the most unpopular man in Madras He absolutely refused to be lement 
when It was found necessary to make economies and cuts in salaries (most 
unpleasant we had to cut our own) but he stuck it out with the result diat 
the finances of Madras were put m a very sound position as they have 
remained to this day We also had an amusmg speech from Sir Gilbert 
Jackson 

It was most kind of Lord Goschen to come here today because he was 
able to give us a great deal of information from bis vast knowledge of 
affairs in Madras When I succeeded him I found everything m the most 
admirable order, and it was much less trouble to me than it was I am sure 
to my successor when he succeeded me He left behind bun an abidmg 
sense of affection among the people and of respect for the way he had 
handled the affairs of the Province during his five years tenure 

As to Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, his address shows you what he is It 
shows you what he knows about the affairs of Madras and who should 
know them better than he? He and I have not always agreed in fact, 
there were occasions when we disagreed almost violently but we respected 
each other s opimons He has done his best for the Province of Madras 
and with his vast knowledge of political work he will do his best for that 
Province m the future 

There was one danger m Madras during the last few years m which he did 
not refer, and that is that there was not that welding into parties that one 
would hke to see Congress certainly had welded a party and presented 
what nught be called a umted front Unfortunately there were troubles m 
the Justice party to which I referred m several speeches m Madras, and 
there was a tendency to spht up into groups If anyone was dissatisfied, 
he would say Very well, 1 will leave the par^ and take fifteen votes 
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away ’ Unless you can have a two-party system in a Province I believe 
there is bound to be trouble of diu l^d The great objea for the future 
oi India will be to find some leader who will cake the place of the Ra]a 
Panaga! If they have not found him already, he must come forward 
in the future and weld that second party together which wiH form an 
elective admuustraave body or and efCeinive Oj^xisition. 1 will only ask you 
u> give a most hearty vote of thanks n> our Chairman and to our lecturer 
for his most interestiog address. 

The vote of thanks was earned by aedamatiaa 
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Bt H D Rice 

(Oeputjr Trade Camimssjoiier lor Mjsote ) 

I ACCEPTED With great pleasure the honour o£ describing to the 
Association a film of ‘ Picturesque Mysore,’ for I have a family 
connection with the State going back a hundred years I believe 
that of all hving Englishmen I can claim the longest association 
with Mysore — that is, the longest penod of service under the 
Government I started work in 1895, so that I have been con 
nected with Mysore for nearly forty two years 
I will give a brief picture of the Sutc as it is today and a general 
outlmc of the more important industrial activities A Mysore 
Supplement of the Madras Mail appeared at the end of October, 
and, as ic IS the latest authontative account of existiag conditions, 
I shall quote freely from it 

Mysore is the same size as Scotland, vnth a populanon now 
approachmg seven millions It is one of the most anaent States, 
havmg cradled many historic dynasties of South India These 
speak to us through glorious architectural remains and through 
corns and msaiptions Mysore up to a century and a half ago was 
the scene of frequent warfare m which, m the eighteenth century, 
British arms were engaged Today it is, as it has been for over 
a hundred years, the scene of peaceful and orderly admimstration 
Twcntieth'ccntury Mysore is a pioneer in hydro-electncal enter- 
prise, m mdustnal development, m the improvement of agncul 
ture, and in many other ways wherein the benefits of an en- 
lightened administration arc seen 
The Madras Meal asks what visitants from the end the eigh- 
teenth century would find now No doubt essentially they vrould 
find It the same land they loved and fought for, with beauties 
which for vanety and excellence are perhaps unequally m any 
corresponding area of the Indian sub-condnent. But they could 
not move far without noticing evidence of great change They 
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would find waterfalls harnessed to spread a new power to a thou* 
sand villages They would find everywhere engineers and agri- 
cultural experts patiently engaged m converting the old tillage to 
profitable uses through precept and example They would find 
vast iron and steel works, village schools, village dispensaries en- 
gaged m bestowing upon the humblest Mysorean opportumties to 
become a healthy, intelligent, and useful citizen, and they would 
see the combmation of popular and personal government which 
had made such opportunities available It is now forty years 
smee the accession of the present beloved Maharaja, and die pro- 
gress made in that time is the admiration of all 

With the coming of Federation, Mysore will soon turn to a new 
chapter in her history, and, given the continuance of peace and 
the growth of prosperity, the ambitions of Mysore’s present ad- 
ministrators should be realized Some, mdeed, have been ful 
filled, others are in the process of fulfilment, others cannot yet be 
fulfilled But with the same strong tradition contmumg and 
handed down to their successors this model Indian State may be 
fr«d from the poverty and illiteracy of her people, and be steadily 
progressive, yet with an enviable conservatism of outlook towards 
everythmg that is worth preserving 

The vast majority of the peoples of Mysore, as of India m 
general, make their livmg from agriculture The State is, how 
ever, richly endowed with a wealth of natural resources and 
blessed with a progressive admimstration scckmg the well being 
of the masses It is only possible m this paper to touch upon the 
prmcipal mdustnal activities which have made rapid stndes m 
recent years 

1 will refer first to the sandalwood oil mdustry, since it provides 
one of the pnnapal activities of the Mysore office m London 
Mysore is the home of the SanUdum album tree, from which the 
oil is distilled This essence is used m all the highest vaneties of 
perfumes and soaps m all countries of both hemispheres The 
Trade Commissioner fi>r Mysore in London controls the sales m 
Europe and North and South America 

The hismry of the Government soap factory is a onnmercial 
romance Started on a small scale the factory has now grown to 
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large proportions, and 1$ a steady profit maker Mysore sandal 
soap IS to be found m almost every household m India, and has 
received recognition at all the important industnal exhibitions m 
India 

Pn^ess IS now bemg made with the Mysore iron and steel 
works situated at Bhadravati Until recently the iron works were 
worked at a loss, but with the installauons of plant to manufac 
turc steel the outlook has changed for the better, and the present 
financial year will disclose a substantial profit Bhadravati is now 
an important industnal centre and bids fair to become the Man^ 
cheater of Southern India 

The new paper mills and cement factory are both located at 
Bhadravau The possibility of manufacturing paper within the 
State has for long engaged the attention of Government Exten- 
sive bamboo forests exist near Bhadravati, and the future of this 
industry can be judged from the fact that the share capital re 
quired for this venture was subscribed withm twenty four hours 
of the issue of the prospectus The manufacture of cement is also 
hkdy to be a profitable undertaking All the raw material for 
this new industry is available m large quantities m the immediate 
neighbourhood of the factory, and a regular market is assured 
from the Kolar Gold Fields and Public Works Department of 
the State 

The electric factory at Bangalore turns out a variety of goods 
m common demand The porcelam factory is another concern 
which has passed the stage of experiment and now makes high- 
grade insulators which arc m general use in the electrical trans- 
mission systems in the State and m other parts of India 

The textile industries in the State have made phenomenal pro- 
gress of late years The general depression m the silk mdustry 
owmg to the fierce foragn competition is now passing Formerly 
most of the silk produced withm the Sutc was converted into 
matenal of rough character, which though durable was not of the 
fine finish of the imported article In order to meet such com 
petition the sdk weaving factory was established on modern lines 
This factory turns out silk fabrics of the finest finish and com- 
parable to the best produced in any part of the world Georgette, 
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cr6pe dc Chmc, and satin of beaiutiftil pattern and shades are now 
bong manufactured Many of the leadmg Pnnccs and landed 
nobility are among the regular customers of the Mysore silk fac- 
tory Another recent step which the Government have sponscMred 
in order to better the outlook for scnculture is the openmg of a 
spun silk mill, which will shortly start manufacturing an endurmg 
type of material for suitings from waste silk for which, up to the 
present, there has been no market at all 

Mining for gold is one of the oldest of Mysore’s mdustnes, and 
the mining leases of the oompames operatmg at the Kolar Gold 
Fields have recently been renewed on unproved terms These 
mines are electrically operatod on power from the State hydro- 
electric works at Sivasamudram, 93 miles away So far over 
80 million pounds worth of gold has been obtamed on the held, 
and one of the shafts, which is 7,500 f^ m verUcal depth, is 
probably the deepest shaft in the world 

Though not so spectacular as some of the other industnal con- 
cerns, the work of the mdustnal engineers deserves speaal men 
tion, smcc it affects the cultivatmg ryot The mdustrial engineer, 
by mtroduemg improvements m the elementary plant used by the 
culuvator, is assisting vast numbers of people to economic pros- 
perity and social progress They have introduced a better type of 
water lift pump, also improvements to the ordinary country bul 
lock carts, and an improved oil mill They have also brought 
about improvements m hand loom weaving, coir making, mat 
weavmg, etc Any improvement m such cottage industries m 
which hundreds of thousands of people are engaged can only be 
appreaated by those who know the hard fight the ordinary Indian 
villager has to earn a hvmg 

Techmeal schools and manual trammg centres are also doing 
much to improve rural conditions. The outstandmg institution 
of this class IS the Chamarajendra Tcchmcal Institute m Mysore 
At this centre pupils are tramed m difierent mdustnal occupations 
such as carpentry, joinery, smithcry, etc The furmturc and 
carved and inlaid art vrare prepared at this msntution are much 
m demand. Toy making and lacquer work arc also turned out 
at profitable pnees. 
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The Mysore sugar factory at Mandya has been in operation for 
less than two years and its success has been phenomenal The 
milk have a capaaty of i^oo tons of cane a day and a crushing 
season of 200 days a year Eleven thousand acres are under sugar 
cane m the viamty of die factory, cultivated by farmers who re- 
ceive advances from the factory on the security of their crop 
These farmers are given free techmeal advice m methods of culti- 
vation and manuring, and the factory maintains an experimental 
farm where work is carried on with a view to propagating the 
most suitable vancty of sugar cane and findmg elective methods of 
Hghting the numerous pests to which a sugar cane crop is prey 
The factory also runs as an adjunct a distillery, which produces 
liquors for consumption in the State Rectified spirit as a sub- 
stitute for petrol is also made, and the factory 5 lorries arc run on 
this fuel Molasses, which is a waste product from the factory, 
IS being experimented with as a road surfacing matcnal 

1 hope this brief review has given you an indication of the spirit 
of the Government, which is one of service to the people To sum 
up dicse activities 1 cannot do better than quote from the Banga- 
lore correspondent of the Madras Mad Supplement to which 1 
have referred 

The bettcrinent of the general economic conditiiHi of the masses and an 
increasing exploration of all the available industrial and natural resources of 
the State, a gradual raising of the standard of living among the people and 
the creation of an industrial and progressive outlook among the people— 
these are the objects which Sir Mirza Ismail set before himself when he 
took over the reins of his office as Dewan How well he has succeeded in 
attaining dicse objects every visitor to modern Mysore can see for himself— 
m thf annual reports of the numerous industrial concerns in the market 
pages of the newspapers and m the contentment which obtains m all parts 
of die State urban and rural 

If any of you are contemplatmg a tnp to the East m search of 
new scenes let me say you will not be disappointed if you make 
Mysore the object of your journey 
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SPEECHES ON THE FOREGOING ADDRESS 

Viscount Goschxn presided at a recepbon of the Assoaaboa held at 
Grosveoor House Park Lane, on Wednesday January 37, when some 
360 guests were present Mr T V A Isvaran was the host, and Mr H D 
Rice showed a film upon Mysore making preliminary observanons on the 
lines of the foregomg arncle 

In opening the proceedings Lord Goschen said We have ccune here to- 
day to hear an address from Mr Rice, the Deputy Trade Commissioner for 
Mysore, on Mysore of Today I am sure that there is no one more com 
petont to address us on that sutqea than Mr Rice who has, I believe, a 
family connection of over a hundred years with Mysore He has himself 
been connected for forty years with Mysore, his father was there some 
forty SIX years his grandfather some fifty years and Mr Rice has a son 
present today I am sure you will agree with me that that is a very wordiy 
record of service to Mysore (Applause ) 

It is a very special pleasure to me to take the Chair today owing to my 
great personal fncndship with His Highness the Maharaja and all tiK 
kmdness I recei\ed from him and from the people of Mysinre on the many 
visits which I have paid there I think some of my happiest days m India 
were spent on my visits to Mysore It is a State with a great hismne past 
and great possibiUues of develt^iment in the future Owing to the far 
sighted views and pdhey of His Highness and his advisers, those develop- 
ments are in progress today, and I am sure there is a great future lying in 
front of Myore All those who have visited it will have been struck by the 
beauty of the town, by its wide streets by the hospitals, by the schools, and 
by the many other institutions it possesses In the omntryside the jungles 
are some of the best that there arc in India 

1 have just heard that there was a marvellous gathering m Mysore a week 
or two ago A World Conference of Y M C A s was held there by the 
invitation of H H the Maharaja There were representatives hum some 
thirty-seven countries, includmg the Continent, the Umted States, Chma, 
Japan and Siam You will agree with me that it is an example of the 
wide-mindedness and vision of His Highness that he should have asked this 
Conference to assemble in Mysore I am confident of this, that all those 
who went there will, like all others who have visited Mystwe have appre- 
ciated the kindly hospitality with which they will have been recaved 

(Mr Rice then dehveied his address and showed the film ) 

Lord Lamington said Lord Goschen, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I am sure 
the goodly company assembled here today would not like to separate with 
out expressing our thanks to the Mysore Trade Commissioner, Mr Isvaran, 
for his kind hospitahty and for givmg us an opportumty of seeing thew 
remarkable films We are also very grateful to Mr Rue l<x his interestmg 
commentary on the views he has shown, and also die wonderful reatal be 
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gaiw us of the activities of Mysore Fifty years ago he would have been 
regarded as a mere dreamer dreams 

All this wonderful development of Mysoore one of the modd States of 
India, IS largely due to the enlightened views Hu Highness the Maharaja. 
Last year we had the pleasure of welcoming His Highness over here and 
he had the opportumty of meeting old fncnds and making new acquaint 
ances He is a very remarkable personality because with the profound 
attachment to the Hindu faith, he has shown hu wide sympathy with other 
behefs. Lord Gosdien, in hu openmg remarks, mentioned that a very large 
Y M C A Conference recendy assembled m Mysore The result of all thu 
has been to make Mysore one of the most prominent and vital States in 
India and we are very grateful indeed to have been enh^tened as to what 
has been takmg place there. 

We are also very grateful to Lord Goschen for having presided here today 
He was a most successful Governor in Madras He also made smne very 
interesung remarks 

Having listened to this address today by Mr Rice we shall all fed 
inclined to take our passages out to Mysore as soon as possible We 
cannot all aflord to do diat— at least I cannot—but I should like to gaze upon 
these wonderful scenes and to see working this great industrial development 
and prosperity the State of Mysore 

With these words I beg on your behalf to thank Mr Isvaran the Deputy 
Trade Commusioner Mr Kice, and also our Chairman fOT having come 
here and assisted us to so much enjoy thu interesung occasion 

Mr Isvaran It affords me very great pleasure to say a few words this 
afternoon and to tender my thanks to Lord Lammgton tor his kind 
observauoiu on the part which we have been called upon to take m order to 
promote the enjoyment of our guests and also to express my grautude to 
LOTd Goschen who has so kindly taken the Chair today m spite of the dis 
comfort and inconvenience occasioned to him by a recent mishap He was 
the guest of honour with Lady Goschen at the Mysore Dinner in London 
nearly two years ago His presence here today and the remarks he has made 
testify once again to his abiding interest in and to his friendship for Mysore 
As His Lordship mdicated he is no stranger to die Sute for he visited it 
during hu Governmship of Madras and met from ume to time Hts Highness 
the Maharaja They entertain towards each other fedmgs strong friend 
ship 

I must not fail to mention on thu occasion how very thankful I am to 
Mr F H Brown the Hon Secretary of the East India AssoaaUon, to 
whose imuaUve and enthusiasm, not to uy courtesy thu dutmguidied 
gathering is very largely due (Applause ) 

You will desire me to be brief this afternoon and 1 have only one task 
I have the honour to be a humble servant of His Highness the Maharaja and 
his Government, and if this afternoon s proceedings have given those present 
a clear idea the many attracuons Mysore State and of the acuviues 
oi Its Government and people, I shall fed dut our efrorts have been amply 
rewarded (Applause ) 
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The CfzAiuiAN I am sure that all of us have enjoyed our afternomi 
immcDsely I certainly have enjoyed seeing the films They brot^t back 
to me many happy memories of the annual Dasara which 1 attended twice. 
We are all very grateful m the Trade Commissioner for Mysore and to 
Mr Brown and others who have arranged that we should be here this 
afternoon and to Mr Rice for his address and the pictures 
I dunk I should be right in saymg that an assembly of this kmd and these 
numbers gathered together to see the pictures and hear die address would 
give immense pleasure to Hts Highness the Maharaja He is always 
delighted when people m this country take an interest m that great State 
over which he rules with so much wisdom and so much sagacity 
The proceedings have been a very real pleasure to me, and 1 hope to all of 
you have been here this afternoon (Applause ) 
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PERSONALITIES 


By Basil Mathews 

(Author o£ Clash of Colour and other w(vk$ ) 

It would seem a gross impertmence for any man, on the basis of 
three months spent m the vast sub-contment that we call India, 
with all Its confused and complex maelstrom, to attempt to define 
the direcuon in which India is movmg or to assess the personali 
ties who incarnate its ideas and ideals For that reason it is bener 
to begin with a brief description of the processes by which my 
being has been immersed in the stream of Indian consciousness 
The passions and burmng ideas, the angers, ambitions, loves, and 
hates of the new India have broken in upon me incessantly m 
mtimatc conversations and sustamed discusaons with men and 
women of all ages and varied religious, cultural, racial, and 
economic backgrounds 

To escape from the pitfall of delusion mto wluch the traveller 
falls who beheves all that he is told m a land where courtesy often 
leads folk to hand to you what they think you wish to hear rather 
than the naked reahty, I adopted, among odier methods, the tech 
niquc of getting men of different views discussing with one an 
other while I hstened m For example, in Erode, that stirrmg 
war horse, who founded the Self Respect movement to fight the 
Brahmimcal domination of Congress sat on a veranda with me 
m discussion with a cultured Hmdu headmaster, who both 
practises yoga and is devoted to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and an 
Indian film magnate who is a passionate devotee of Mahatma 
Gandhi For two hours I had those men discussmg the Indian 
situation, now hilariously, now mtemely, each batthng for his 
pomt of view The onlooker and listener was forgotten 

Another obvious method has been to pass from man to man m 
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separate mtervicws, assembling contradicmry points of view For 
instance, in Madura m one long afternoon I talked for hours 
with, first, an extremely orthodox Brahmm with the Vishnu 
trident on his forehead, who made a passionate defence of child 
mamage against my criuosm of it in a recent book, simultaneously 
plcadmg for a reorganization of the Constitution of the British 
Empire with a Federal Parliament, second, a highly cultured 
modern tolerant Hmdu, a Judge m the High Court of Madras, who 
described the springs of the new Tamil cultural renaissance as dis- 
tmgmshed from the other types of renaissance in the Punjab and 
Bengal, and, third, a Brahmm, a local secretary of Congress, who, 
having truculently told me he could spare me fifteen mmutes, 
outhned for me the historic and unparalleled mahgmty, treachery, 
craft, and brutality of the British Government until, at the end of 
sixty three mmutes, I suggested that his quarter of an hour was 
up! 

I not only had long, intimate, and really friendly talks with 
the giants of the Indian scene— Rabmdranath Tagore, Pandit 
Jawaiuirlal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, Abdul Gafiar Khan, known 
as the Gandhi of the North-West Frontier, the new Dewan of 
Travancore, Sir C P Aiycr, and Sir Mohammed Iqbal, the 
greatest livmg poet m the Islamic world — but, on the one side, 
with detenus held by the British Government for alleged terror 
ism m Bengal, a Left Wing leader impnsoned by the Bntish as a 
Communist but cursed by the Commumsts for his refusal to let 
his movement be captured by them, students— Hmdu, Muslim, 
Sikh, atheist, and Christian, and missionancs, whose hves are 
completely dedicated to the service of the depressed classes which 
Hmduism and Islam have left by the waynde At the other 
end of the scale I had long and repeated analyses of the situation 
m the company of men so ready for fresh mitiative and experi- 
ment as Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, and Sir John 
Anderson, Governor of Bengal 

From South to North 

The three months’ travel took me firm Madura through Tmne 
velly down to Cape Comonn and by slow stages of entranced m 
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tescst through the villages, and through the length of Travancore, 
bom Tnvandrum, where I had a long ulk with the Dewan and a 
session with educationists, politicians, and social workers of all 
types, through the rural reconstrucuon work of the Y M C A , 
through contacts with the saintly insights of Bishop Abraham of 
the Alar Thoma Church, and scores of interviews with men of 
different faiths and castes and cultures, right up to Alwaye Col 
lege, that unique Chnsuan institution created mainly by the 
corporate life of a group of Indian lacobites So the journey 
moved by stages through the villages around Erode and the 
wonderful Christian ashram of Tirupatur to the whirling, be 
wildenng experiences of Madras, ranging from the Thcosophical 
Soaety and the Rama Krishna monastery and social service to the 
Rotary Club, the Womens Christian College, and the secrc 
tary of the All India Women’s Conference, with her alert and 
eager son and daughters Penetrating northward mto Hyderabad 
I was able, through Sir Akbar Hydari and others, to share the 
hvehest discussions and interviews with progressive and orthodox 
Muslims, with Communist and Conservative students, and to 
watch the working of the one great Indian university usmg the 
vernacular where one felt the pulse of an Indian State in which 
conservatism and modermmi are at grips Frank long talks 
with people like Mrs Rcddi, a pioneer m the liberal movements 
of Indian women, and Mrs Sarojim Naidu, for so long Simula 
taneously the nightingale poet and the stormy petrel of pohtical 
advance, and the challcngmg adventurousness of her son and 
daughter, were followed by a swift plunge mto the heart of the 
depressed class multitudes in Medak, whose radiant and intensely 
real, albeit primitive, Christiamty to my mmd shames the stodgy 
coldness of many suburban churches m England 
Time and space fail to describe further how in Dornakal and 
Bezwada I was able to feel more closely the pulse and test the 
mmd of the growmg multitudes of Chnstian village folk Then 
on to the mtellectual and social miheu of Calcutta, followed by 
Nagpur m the Central Provmces, Bombay on the west, then 
Allahabad, from which the forces of Congress arc now directed, 
and through Benares, Lucknow, Agra and Delhi to Lahore In 
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each of these places contacts were made whidi ennehed every side 
of my expenence At Allahabad, for instance, many hours spent 
m the lovely hospitahty of the home which Pandit Jawahailal 
Nehru’s sister and brother'in-law make for him brought me to a 
deeper comprehension of that strangely mtcrestmg figure Along 
side this experience were interviews with, for example, N K 
Mukcrji, one of the outstanding Christian social philosophers of 
India, Ralla Ram, secretary of the Student Chnstian Movement 
for India, Burma, and Ceylon, and many students 
Agam, m Benares I experienced an overwhelming contrast be 
tween a discussion with members of the faculty and with students 
of the Hmdu Umversity on the one hand and taking the lid from 
hell Itself m lookmg into the sub-human and agonixmg squalor 
and disease of the commumnes of Dorns, while at the same time 
shanng the meditative absorption of the new Buddhist monastery 
founded on the site where Gautama experienced his enlighten- 
ment The whole gamut is run if we add to this the newly-opened 
temple to Mother India m which the object of worship is a superb 
Carrara marble relief map of India, over which the ceremony of 
bnngmg spint mto the stone has been performed with solemn 
rites as to an idol in a Hmdu temple 
At this pomt It was of great help m getting balance to test my 
timtative cmclusions on such minds at Delhi as Mr Ian Stephens, 
Ihrcctor of Information, Dr John Mattai, at the head of the 
Industrial and Research Department, the Home Member, Sir 
Henry Craik, the Member for Railways and Industnes, Sir 
Zafrulla Khan, and agam at Lahore, on Mr Malcolm Darlmg of 
the ICS, author of Rusticus Loquttor and other weU known 
books, and such an experienced judge of men and movements as 
the Bishop of Lahore From contact with both modermst and 
orthodox Islanuc groups m Lahore, my travel swung sharply 
southward through the Central Provmces, with the mteresting 
experiment m the education of Hindu women m Nagpur, down 
to Mysore State, with its blend of Onental splendour, Hmdu 
piety, and Western industrialism and engmeermg 
In all this range of mterchange I found it easy and natural to 
keep an c^en mind, not m the sense of havmg no convictions 
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personally, but in that having no dcare to prove any thesis or 
to support any mstitution It is only fair to myself to add that for 
over a quarter of a century India has had a central place m my 
thought and study, seemg, for instance, that 1 even had the im 
pertmence to pubhsh a book on India which was used in English 
pubhc schools some twenty years ago 

Economic Problems 

One conclusion ansmg out of this expencncc that I have tested 
without contradiction on every kind of mind, from the Left Wmg 
of Congress to the stuBFest bureaucrat, is that at this stage the mmd 
of India 15 swingmg from the contemplation of revolution on 
purely political Imes to one that regards economic revolution on 
Socialist if not even Marxian principles as the mam objective of 
thought and action This is, of course, m one aspect simply a 
part of the world movement that has carried the Rooseveltian 
Government m the United States into economic planning for the 
whole country and which makes a major preoccupation of every 
government m Europe the development and control of its 
economic life both internally and m world relations The unique 
importance of it m regard to India is that, m the mmds of men 
like Jawaharlal Nehru, the wealthy absentee zammdar in the 
United Provmces or Bengal, the moneylender with his economic 
stranglehold on the peasant, the despotic Indian prince and the 
Brahmm priest are as much the enemy of the Indian people’s 
freedom and happmess as is the British Government 

I ventured to put to an emment expert Government official the 
followmg thesis I discovered great palatial houses in Calcutta 
occupied by wealthy zammdar landlords absentee from their vast 
estates, at the other end I saw peasants m Bengal villages so 
groimd down mto the very dust with poverty that they were sell 
mg their brass utensils and stnng beds to buy a handful of rice 
In between the zammdar and the peasant stood hordes of parasitic 
middle-men, each squeezing all he could frema the next, the 
ultimate squeeze of all being the process that bleeds the peasant 
white To add to this scene of diabohcal exploitation, the money 
lender provides the peasant with money at usurious rates with 

VOL XirCTTl * 
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which to pay his rent and the taxes that the Government de- 
nuuids from him, and makes the peasant an economic serf Into 
that scene there now descends under the new Constitution for the 
first time the pohtician, whose simulated affection for die peasant 
cloaks his desire for votes He promises, as I discovered m talk 
with more than one, fantastic amelioration of the peasants* lot 
such as the new Governmental rule will never carry mto effect. 
To his aid come the young unemployed law graduates educated 
in the pohtical and legal classics of English hberty and in the 
power of argument, and captured often by an enthusiasm for 
Marxian Commumsm 

These conditions, I suggested to the Government offiaal, 
seemed to me to afford an ideal foremg bed of rebels that only 
waits for the maturing ci ferment and a Lenm to precipitate a 
revolution fired by the flames of Communism and Nationahsm 
I further suggested that if it is objected that the British Govern 
ment could at any time put down such revolutionary movements 
by force, the reply is the one that will be given m every part of 
India todav, that inevitably m the relauvely near future the 
British Empire will be absorbed in a world conflict so devastatmg 
and strenuous that she will have to call even from India every 
man to hold her stricken hnes of defence In addition, or alter- 
natively, the teclmique of obstruction to the working of the 
normal instruments of government and the attempt to develop 
a solidarity of front m renstance both to Imperial rule and mdi- 
genous economic exploitation bid fair under favourable orcum- 
stances to be instruments of a deadlock that would force a 
revolution 

The only modification that was made by the first Government 
expert on whom I tried this thesis was that he tended to reduce 
the ten years that I suggested for tbs process to five The second 
Government official, with even longer and profounder cxpcncnce, 
agreed wholeheartedly with the thesis and saw no alternative save 
a swift and potent development of the cooperative movement, a 
development of which he was not optimistic owmg to the weak- 
nesses produced tbough corruption and mertia One reason why 
the first official argued for the Sorter period was that m India 
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you have the unique fact that economic stress and social upheaval 
m a revolutionary direction happen, because of the new Con 
stitution, to coinadc with a large increase of pohtical drive 
through the vastly increased franchise This mcreases simul- 
taneously the mterest of the rank and file in the destmies of India 
and their povircr to affect the political fate of their country 

The Congress President 

In terms of personality this trend is dramatically illustrated by 
the swmg that has set Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru m the centre of 
the stage of India s revolutionary movement, relegating Mahatma 
Gandhi, at least for the time being, to a secondary r 61 c Nehru 
seems to me to be at once a tragic and heroic figure, a man of 
passionate ideals, utter integrity, enthusiasm for the exploited and 
hatred of oppression He is nevertheless put at the head of die 
vast Congress machine that so far has been largely supported 
financially by wealthy industrialists and zammdars, who would be 
deprived of their riches and power by the practical achievement 
of his policy He is thus dnven to terms of compronuse with 
what IS to him an enemy Withdrawal of that support is now, in 
fac^ threatened through Nehru s socialistic leadership 

That Nehru is heroic cannot, 1 think, be doubted by those who 
have read his autobiography and followed his career of abnegation 
and renunciation It is this, even more than the concrete terms of 
his policy, which so far has been only defined in general terms of 
uncompromismg Soaalism, that has won the allegiance of the 
outstandmg majority of educated Indian youth, even among 
Mudims and Christians A part of his tragedy is that while he 
is Pnnee Rupert he is also Hamlet — a man ready to dash mto 
the fray regardless of peril to himself, who nevertheless in another 
mood sits broodmg like some lonely pnnee, clear as to his ideals 
but caught in a mesh of tangled cross-purposes and hidden in- 
tngue Where the average Congress Indian sees the British 
Government as the enemy and tends to carry over his hatred from 
the system to the executive tools of it, Nehru sees all despotism, 
whcdier of the Indian or the Japanese Empire, whether of Italy or 
of Germany or of Great Britam, as hateful Again, when multi 
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tudcs Hamn the Western capitalist as a bloodsucker, Nchni sees 
the Indian miliowncr and landlord as equally coming under 
condemnation 

As one talks with him the unpression grows of a curiously de- 
tached, objective, almost Olympic mmd m one part of his being, 
harnessed to the passionate Nabonahst crusader Unquestionably, 
the thought of the West, and especially uends of thought m 
Britam, arc central m his mterest The den where he reads and 
dictates and plans is surrounded on every side by bookshelves, and 
fresh parcels of books, including, say, Charles Morgan’s Spar\en 
broke, the plays of Ernst Toller, G D H Cole, H J Laski, 
and Fisher’s History of Europe, attest the variety and depth of 
the interests of this cultured son of Harrow and Cambridge 
Temperamentally an aristocrat, he is, with all his passionate 
Socialism, incapable of either looking or even, it would seem, 
feelmg hunself one of the people Saturated in the culture of the 
West, he never gives the impression that Gandhi always conveys 
of being of the very soil of India 
Nehru has the statesman’s gift for long perspectives, but he has 
not Gandhi s mtmtion for cither dramatizmg his actions or feelmg 
the pulse of the vast ilhterate masses One cause of this may lie 
m his rejection of the traditional forms and the immemorial 
emotional reactions of popular religion Even when m talk with 
him I raised issues m regard to India, immediately and uncon- 
sciously he lifted them on to a world plane He is that strange 
blend— an apostle of Nationalism who is really a citizen of the 
world It IS really the British Government that, by impnsomng 
him, has dramatized Nehru mto the heroic rdle that he plays. 
Nehru, however, has superbly capitalized that with his Auto- 
biography, many pages of which not merely show full control of 
English but arc pure literature It is even conceivable that im 
mortahty may come to this strange man not through his pohtical 
career but through his wntuig m a language which is not his 
mother tongue 
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Mr Gandhi 

I talked with Mahatma Gandhi in the one roomed habitation 
of mud walls set in a small courtyard where his bleatmg goats and 
lowing cows formed a background for Mrs Gandhi^s spuuimg- 
wheel and for the giant form of Abdul Gaffar Khan, the Muslim 
Pathan who is known as the Gandhi of the North West Frontier 
As he explained to me, the village m which he now lives is cut off 
from the world for four months of the year by a sea of mud 
through which no metalled road has been made Coming through 
India 1 had been impressed by the tact that the majority of Indian 
students, especially the young graduates who came as students 
through the non-co-operation movement, are perfeedy dis 
illusioned They lamented to me how they had given some of 
their best years m prison, believing Gandhi’s statement that 
Swaraj would come m a year or $0, and were bitter not only at 
the disappointment of that hope but at the irrecoverable preaous 
years lost 

1 put to Gandhi the question whether the freedom of India did 
not involve getting nd of the shackles of the zammdar and the 
moneylender as well as the British Government He replied that 
the moneylender was at present necessary, but that when the 
Hanjan had been taught to use his leisure so as to earn an adequate 
mcome the control both of the moneylender and of the zammdar 
would automatically disappear One could not help recollecting 
that Mr Gandhi himself comes from the Bania class that provides 
most of India s moneylenders His development of the thesis of 
the Harijan usmg leisure to amass products from the palms and 
the crops was his mam answer to my question as to the programme 
of the constructive as opposed to the destructive revolution 

Where Nehru starts with the umvcrsal ideology of Marxism 
and hardly condescends to make a programme for carrying it out, 
Gandhi rejects all ideologies and starts on the soil with a handful 
of the depressed classes An overwhelming sense of futility swept 
over me as I contemplated m thought the half-million villages of 
India with some three hundred million of largely illiterate, often 
malana-ndden, under-nourished peasantry, hagndden both by 
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terror of cholera goddesses and economic vampires, and then 
heard this acclaimed leader rejecting the co-operativc bank, 
saentiHc methods of adult education of the illiterate, and fulmm^ 
atmg m anger against the Christians who for over a century have 
liid down thar hves for the outcaste, while Hinduism passed by 
on the other side Gandhi voiced to me his criticism that just 
when Hmduism was trymg to reform itself and to bnng the 
Harijan within its frontiers, the Christian leaders of the West 
should be straining every nerve to lead them mto the Christian 
fold 

I re&amcd from attempts to change the Mahatma's views on 
things, yet 1 could not forbear from askmg whether m his 
own inmost heart he did not believe that the Christian service of 
the outcastes had been a mam mstrument in awakening the desire 
of the depressed peoples for a fuller hfc and through that, m 
snrrmg some elements m Hinduism to try to open the temples to 
the Untouchables He warmly agreed that this actually was so, 
on which It was difficult to refrain from putting the fresh 
question whether it was really fair to expect Christians to pull up 
stakes and fold their tents and creep away, just because of this 
partial change of the Hindu heart In this connection there comes 
to mind a talk with a bnlhant Punjabi mtellectual whose mind 
has been as much influenced by Nietzsche and Bernard Shaw as 
by Mahomed He declared to me “ The creation of Gandhi is a 
enme for which India can never work out full expiation In the 
hour when India needs to be led forward realistically to grapple 
with her economic and other troubles, Gandhi tries to turn her 
face back to the Middle Ages, and he is hammenng to try to open 
the gates of the temples to the outcastes when what India most of 
all needs is to be led to turn her back on the temples and look to 
the hght ’ 

Unquestionably to the masses of India as distinguished from the 
intelhgentsia Gandhi has been a figure of almost divme authonty, 
an attitude which the completely uncritical devotion of many 
devotees m the Western world has done much to foster Today, 
however, with the failure of one prophecy after another of his 
to materialize and with the mtensiiied economic pressure on the 
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peasant, Gandhi s authority tends to £ade away There is, how> 
ever, an incalculable quality in him which has repeatedly given 
hun the au of a man of destmy, and he would be rash who dog 
maticaJly prophesied that the end of Gandhi s career was at hand 
The movement of his religious thought Hows with mcreasing 
swiftness back to Hinduism, which he was once almost led to 
deny He told me that, while the absolute spiritual authority lay 
always m his own breast, for hun the Bhagavad Gita is the only 
rehgious book in the world in which he has found it impossible 
to discover defects 

The waters of the slow surge of the mass mentality away from 
Gandhi are fed by a trend from belief in the powers of ideas m 
themselves to a conviction that ultimately force must be used to 
make them prevail Although Indians know that at present they 
do not possess the instruments of force by which they might 
wrest from Bntam its rule over them, the conviction grows that 
Britain will never relax her gnp until force is used or until India 
has the umty, the strength and the will to compel Britain to yield 
what she will never freely give This is in essence ennrely dificr 
ent from Gandhi s doctnne of akimsa or the power of the soul 

Modernizing Influences 

The fact that Gandhi is givmg himself entudy to the task of 
removmg untouchahility from Hinduism leads us to the third 
unmistakable trend in the life of India today The motor bus 
penetrates into remote villages and cames the peasant into the 
market town with its gossip and cmcmas, and the newspaper with 
Its stones of political campaigns mto the villages ‘ Talkies with 
intense love mterest dramatizing rural reconstruction and satinzmg 
the zammdar’s agent, the lawyer, the priest, and the moneylender 
draw crowded houses The masses dbrust down below the 
threshold of Hindmsm are stirring to new economic and social 
aspirations This is a unique and momentous trend m the con 
temporary scene 

That sixty to seventy million human bemgs denied the most 
elementary rights of even servile personality should begin on a 
wide scale and m many areas simultaneously to seek some open 
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door to freedom has already challenged the ancient stranglehold 
of the Br ahmin The value of votes under the new Constitution 
has led Sikh and Mushm commimities to invite the outcastes, 
dirough their outstanding leader, Dr Ambedkar, into those folds 
No authoritative Christian leader has made similar approaches 
The change in the life of mdhons of the depressed classes who are 
already Chnstians has led the depressed peoples m some areas to 
ask for entrance into the Christian commumty Their motives m 
doing so arc no doubt mixed— a blend of economic, social, and 
vague spiritual aspirations 

The break in of Western education and ways of life has created 
another trend by battering on the walls of the }omt family system 
and the sedusion of women, whether Muslim or Hindu When 
you find even m the court of the Mushm Nizam of Hyderabad 
the wife of the heir-apparent (herself daughter of the ex-Cahph, 
Sultan of Turkey) appeanng unveiled in public and making the 
presidential address to a great women’s conference calling Indian 
women to advance, when you meet m the drawmg rooms of 
Lahore Muslim husbands and wives enioying Christmas festivities 
and throngmg to the cmcmas, or when you notice m the select 
restaurants of the cities of India that fifty per cent of the folk 
enjoying tea are women where barely two per cent would have 
come out a few years ago, you are witnessmg just two or three of 
the thousands of indications of perhaps the most momentous of 
all the changes takmg place in India s hfe 

Conservative Elements 

Agamst this Hood of advance the forces of conservatism arc 
exercising all their power I even heard of Muslim men buymg 
pictures of mixed bathing scenes on the beaches of Europe m 
order to shock their womenfolk into seclusion away from the, to 
them, outrageous immodesty thus pictured It comes as some 
what of a shock to discover highly educated men strongly prefer- 
rmg their wives to remain m purdah A professor of English m 
a southern university set to some two hundred students this year 
an essay on “ Should girls be educated?” saying he cared nothmg 
what views they expressed so long as they spoke their own mind 
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and expressed themselves m good English They were divided 
half and half, oddly enough into two extremes one set wanted 
women out without any restrictions m co-educational umversitics 
and colleges with all the barners down, the other held that 
woman s sde end was to know dcnnestic duties, and, as one 
romantic boy put it, “ to comfort her husband when he comes 
back from battle ” A Brahmm Hmdu advocating child marriage 
and the seclusion of women gave as his reasons that every girl 
from eleven years upwards developed what he called ‘ mischievous 
tendencies,* and seemg that, m his own words, ** all men are 
bad, * there was no alternative to early marriage and seclusion 

1 brought this matter up m at least a score of groups of students 
m north, south, east and west of India Everywhere they asserted 
that a tension, often painful, exists between the old authonty of 
the family, especially as vested m the parents and uncles, and 
their own desire for freedom In one college where 1 was staymg, 
a youth on the eve of his examinations received a postcard from 
his father telling him curtly that his marriage had been arranged 
and callmg him home immediately A night spent by that youth 
in bitter wcepmg was followed by his immediate return home, his 
student career shattered On the other hand, a sexagenarian 
Hmdu lamented to me that, as he put it. Today the father of 
the family is ]ust the family donkey on whom the boys and girls 
go for a joy nde * 

I sat at dinner m places as remote as Madras and Lahore with 
women shanng the dust and heat of fevered electioncenng cam- 
paigns One had chairs thrown round the room where she was 
speakmg and fists shaken m her face because she had forsaken the 
ved A blend of both elements was present in such personalities 
as Miss Feroz-ud-din of Lahore, Inspector of Schools of a large 
area, who ngidly sustams purdah Invisible withm her bourhak 
she discussed with me the problems of Muslim womanhood She 
speaks veiled on public platforms and has command of some eight 
languages Unquestionably the cream of India’s new woman 
hood desires to diare freedom of access to the beauty and drama 
of the world, while sustaining that poise and unconscious digmty 
that come from loyalty to values of goodness, truth and beauty 
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So much o£ personal economic secunty and moral control has 
been vested for centuries in the jomt family system that its pass- 
mg, m proportion as it occurs, unquestionably creates new ten 
sions The relationship of father and son, the choice of husband 
or wife, insurance against unemployment and sickness, guidance 
m the sequence of life dcasions that come to every man will all 
need remforcement from other quarters 

Redemptive Treatment” 

Commg now to another trend, so far as I can assess British 
policy in recent years it has seemed to swmg rather uneasily 
between the adventures in coKiperation and comprehension 
associated with the viceroyalty of Lord Irwin and the policy of 
ngorous punishment of seditious movements To my mind the 
most disquieting feature of British rule in India today is that to 
the enormous majority of peasants the one thing they are vividly 
consoous of IS the tax collector, and to all students the caves 
droppmg and spying those who rqiort seditious talk. The vast 
ameliorative services of irrigation and health, of afforestation and 
justice arc obscured behind the faces of the tax collector and the 
police spy An oasis in this desert was afforded unexpectedly by 
the courageous, imaginative experiment of Sir John Anderson 
m trammg the detenus in agricultural and industrial centres and 
even planmng for providing capital to set them up m their busi 
ness and the marketing of their products I have talked (all un- 
known to the British Government) with ex~d 6 tenus exceedmgly 
embittered against our rule m general who hailed Sir John Ander- 
son s effort as the first gesture that turns, as one of them put it, 
“ from punitive and revengeful pumshment to redemptive treat 
ment ’ If that attitude could become dommant on the British 
side the political climate of India might be transformed 

When 1 enquired what are the cultural trends in contemporary 
India sometunes the response was made that it is impossible for 
any renaissance of culture to emerge under a soulless bureaucratic 
alien Government The renaissance of the arts had come, the 
argument runs, when prmccs desired architects to build their 
palaces and places of worship, pamters to furnish the walls, 
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sculptors to immortalize them, with poets to sing their praises and 
bnng enchantment As agamst this it has to be admitted that 
renaissance sometunes comes m rebellion against authority or m 
a blending of cultures through the mmglmg of, say, East and West 

Dr Tagore 

When I talked with Rabmdranath Tagore he had on his desk 
a complete collected edition of his poems )ust issued The book 
IS a symbol of the real renaissance m Bengali literature and the 
rejuvenescence of the very language itself by this great Ind an 
gemus, and at the same time of the fact that his work is near- 
mg Its close When, however, leaving Santiniketan I went 
in Calcutta to the little apartment where the Parichiya group of 
young and lively intellectuals meets, I found men who, on the 
one hand, with real devotion asenbe their inspiration to the great 
poet and, on the other hand, arc reading the most modern and 
anarchic poets of Britain and America As Tagore himself said 
to me humorously, * They read T S Eliot and manage to be 
more obscure than even he ’ These young men run a monthly 
magazine bearmg the same name as their group, m which ex- 
periments toward a new Bengali literature are freely made m 
verse, essay, and story form While some of the men were of 
mdependent means, some were young professors and engineers 
and one was a famous professional wrestler There were no 
women in this group These men were not guilty of the crime 
indicated in Mrs Sarojim Naidu’s playful raillery She told me 
that she teased Rabindranath Tagore on having the most de- 
gradmg influence m literature because he wrote exquisite mystical 
verse that led young fellows to produce long, foggy, formless 
sentences and fed that they were young Tagores 1 

Sir Mohammed Iqbal 

There is in India today no more virile and outstandmg literary 
figure than Sir Mohammed Iqbal, the greatest poet of this century 
wntmg m Urdu and Persian Briefly, the revolutionary quality 
of his influence has lam m the fact that he came nght on the heels 
of a poet who chanted the lament of the decay of Islam at the 
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cad of the nineteenth century Iqbal, nurtured not only on the 
Koran but on the philosophy of Nietzsche following education in 
Heidelberg and Munich, found remforcement of the virile, con 
qucring, vehement spirit of early Islam in the German philosophy 
of the superman and the will to power He therefore broke in 
upon the world with the chant of the immortal destiny and all' 
conquenng resources of Islam The adventurous, nch, systematic, 
philosophic mine, his Secrets of the Self, translated by Professor 
Nicholson of Cambndge, and his book on the philosophic ideas 
of Islam, with his poetry m Urdu and Persian still untranslated 
into English, have gone like a bugle call through the Islamic 
world of Northern India and the Middle East He has drawn 
mulutudes out of defeatism and is the inspiration of the younger 
group of essayists, poets and story writers whose pnncipal medium 
IS a monthly magazine called Humayun which also mfiltrates 
into Northern India the writmgs of men like Tchekov, Bernard 
Shaw, and others 

These examples from Bengal and the Punjab are perhaps the 
most striking of a number of freshets of new culture that 
may well, in the not distant future, bring their tributary streams 
to the broader nver of a general Indian renaissance One of the 
difficulties m the way of such a happy climax is the lack of a 
universal language, the only general medium bemg a tongue that 
is alien to them all 

In the Dravidian south there are, both m painting and m litera- 
ture, sporadic flights of artistic expression, although all too often 
the htcraturc pathetically justifies the rather drastic criticism of a 
cultured Tamil, who said to me that most of it was merely a trans- 
lation of ideas from the West into umntelligible Tamil 

COMMUNALISM 

In the region of religion, two apparently contradictory trends 
really have at least one source in common On the one side is the 
burmng mtensification of loyalties to the rchgious commumtics 
to which men belong, qmckened by the communal award which 
gives political value to the number of heads to be counted as 
Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, or Christian On the other side is the 
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sharp, rather harsh rise of antagonism to all orgamzcd rchgion, 
although not necessarily to a spiritual view of reality Almost 
umversally among Indians the blame for this mtcnsity of com 
munal antagonism is laid on the diouldcrs of the British Govern 
ment The prevailing view is that the British Government of 
malice aforethought applied the principle ' Divide and rule ’ to 
the existing antagomsms of Hmdu and Muslim Large numbers 
go even further and deny that these antagonisms were active pre- 
vious to the Bntish use of them A spurit of mtense criucism is 
directed against Mr Ramsay MacDonald for havmg deaded for 
communal representation It seems quite useless to state and re 
state the argument, first that those antagomsms actually date back 
to earlier centuries and second that no authoritative scheme for 
any other plan of representation has ever been put forward m terms 
that have not been repudiated by one or other powerful group 
The repercussion on religion itself is harmful, because it tends to 
give membership of one or other of the religious communities a 
pohtical sigmficancc A man or woman tends to be counted as a 
vote rather than as a smeere follower 
For this reason I was more than once eagerly approached by 
young students or graduates with the statement that their very 
repudiation of the traditional faiths was caused by their ardent 
desire for spiritual truth I scanned about eighty essays written 
by Hindu, Muslim, and Christian students in Travancore on 
“ Religion m the New India ” The essays were anonymous, so 
that there was no effort to impress the professor with the student’s 
loyalty to any particular view Practically all were perplexed and 
bewildered, with a small exceptional group of men of each of the 
faiths who had found dear guidance for life A few repudiated 
even a spintual view of the umverse, but a clear majonty took the 
position just stated, that it was essential to get past loyalty to the 
traditional formula; to some spintual reality This accounts for 
the conuderable populanty of the theosophic teachmg 
We are led now tx> another trend of swiftly increasing sigm 
ficance The growth of the R ama Krishna movement, which has 
developed a purified form of Hindu philosophy and grafted on 
to It an active programme of social service through medicmc. 
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orphan schools and so on, is one conspicuous example of the wid<^ 
spread adoption and adaptation by other faiths of the pnnaplcs 
and methods of the Christian mission The Rama Swami corn* 
mumty near Agra, the opening of a Buddhist missionary enterprise 
on the spot where Gautama received his enlightenment near 
Benares, the Ahmadiya movement, and indeed Gandhi’s Hanjan 
movement to destroy untouchability all derive their mspiratton 
from the same source 

Another movement for holding modermst Nationalist Indians 
withm the fold of Hmduism is illustrated m the new temple to 
Mother India close to Benares There a Hindu millionaire who 
15 a newspaper propnetor built this temple, to which I have already 
referred, putting Nationahsm on the level of a religious sect 
withm Hinduism itself Taken altogether, these cross-currents 
constitute a more drastic process of change in Hinduism than has 
been witnessed for many centimes 

I have here surveyed all too briefly only a few of the more 
sigmflcant trends rather than attempt what would have been a 
mere catalogue of many trends that could have been discussed 
Trying to look back on the whole experience in India, the first 
impression is one of crossHnirrents and contradictory streams We 
are watching as it were a drama on a stupendous stage without 
bemg able to see to what climax, whether of tragedy or of happy 
fulfilment, it may lead To the Indian of all types and classes the 
villain of the piece is the British Government Yet to the more 
detached onlooker, however intense may be his sympathies with 
Indian aspirations toward unity and freedom, the diadow of other 
gigantic and evil forces looms up — dirt, disease, dhteracy, grinding 
poverty, exploitation From these spnng lethargy, terrible anscmia, 
paralysis of will, fatahsm Without trying to pronounce judg- 
ment on Mr Edwyn Sevan’s thesis that India is not weak because 
she IS a subject people but subject because she is weak, one may 
well hold that she should not wait for the disapp earanc e of the 
Bntish Government before endeavourmg to slay Aese giants that 
hold her m thraldom. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING oi the Associatioii was held at the Caxton Hall Westminster 
S W 1 on Tuesday February 9, 1937 when a paper enuded The New 
India Some Trends and Personalities, by Mr Basil Mathews (author of TAr 
Clash of Colour and other works) was read by the Rev Dr William Paton 
Sir Frederick Whyte k c s i , was in the Chair and the following ladies and 
gentlemen amongst others were present 

The Right Hon Lord Lanungton c c m o , o c i e , Field-Marshal Sir 
Philip Chetwode Bart om gcb gcsi,kcmg D80,Sir James 
MacKenna, c i e Sir Alhed Chatterton c 1 e Sit Charles Armstrong, Sir 
Abdul Qadir, Sir Malcolm Seton k c b Ma]or-Geoeral Sir Leonard Rogers 
KCsi CIE FRs Sir Stanley Reed k b e , Sir Thomas Richardson Colonel 
Sir Cusack Walton d s o Sir Gilbert Jackson Lady Simon Lady Dawson, 
Mr H K Briscoe, csi,cie Mr H G Rawlinson c i e Mr V H 
Boalth c B E Mr Stanley Rice, Mr Jtdin de La Valette Mrs Weir Mr 
R K Sorabji, Mr T A H Way Mrs B D Berry and Master Berry Mrs 
Reverts Rev R Burges Mr H M Wilmot Rev £ S Carr Miss Bichard, 
Mr F J P Richter Mr D Ross Johnson c b E and Mrs Ross Johnson 
Mrs Rama Rau, Mrs McCallum Mr Aye Maung Mrs L M Saunders 
Mr M N Sen Mrs Barnes Mr Frederick Grub Mrs G G Sim Miss 
Hamson Mr T D Santwan Miss Spcechley Mr P G Robertson Mr 
W M Newton Mr S Haque Mr A A Pun Mr Issar Davis Miss Drake, 
Mr Stephen Ormcrod Mr Emanuel Miss E Coleman Mr H K Sadler 
Mr Enc Ellis and Mr F H Brown c , Hon Secretary 

Hie Chairman You will see from the appearance of the platform that the 
proceedmgs today are not to be exactly as they were announced m the 
mvitation card That is due to die fact that Mr Mathews chose to come home 
almost by the longest route he could find from India his boat was delayed, 
and It v(^l be a day or two before he can land in this country We were 
looking forward to hearing frwn him an immediate picture of India as he 
found It this winter Mr Mathews is well known to most of you here It 
so happens that his only professional tide at present is that of a professor m 
Boston University, m Massachusetts, hut that u a mere acadent. Mr 
Maihews is well ^own to us and to many outside dm ball, and to many in 
continents odier than ours as a person with a remarkable capaaty for inter 
{HetatiOQ We were looking forward to his presence, knowmg that he would 
approach the subject of India, not from the point view those political 
ariH preoccupatiODS which have so filled our minds in the last 

year or two^ but from that of the more intangible and perhaps more per 
manendy mteresting features in Indian life 

I am here, ladies and gendemen first of all to offer you an apology on the 
part of Mr Mathews fex* his mability to be here diis afternoon and, secondly, 
to say that if Mr Mathews had to be absent he could not have found a 
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better depu^ than the Rev William Paton, whom 1 wish to thanie £or hu 
kindness in stepping into the breach 

(Mr Paton thra read the paper ) 

The Chairman We are very much indebted to Mr Mathews for having 
given us this r^id anematograph pLCture of what he saw both on die surf^ 
and under the surface of India But the very fact that he cast his net so wide, 
that he has touched on so many subjects^ desenbed so many personalities, 
suggested so many subjects for discussion, means that unless we can subject 
his paper to a process of selection it will be diBicuIt to produce a sabt&ctory 
discussion arismg out it 

Mr Mathews comes to us as the latest and certainly a competent witness 
to what IS going on in India today His evidence proves to us what we 
knew already that the movement known as Nationalism — though it is 
something far more than mere political Nauonalism— goes on with an 
increasing momentum a momentum that mcreases fester even than those 
engaged m the movement realize and when one remembers diat momentum 
means not only the volume of a stream, but also the speed at which it is 
travelhng one realizes that even after a short period of absence from India 
the stream may have flowed on so rapidly that the observer of yesterday 
cannot adequately interpret the facts of today 

Therefore 1 feel 1 am m a sense forbidden and in another sense absolved, 
from ofliering any critical comment on what Mr Afechews has said for it is 
twelve and a half years since I left India I have maintained as best I could 
a constant contact with the land where I had a bnef and very interesting 
period of service but I know well enough at all events how easily absence 
severs contact to make me hesitate in offering any further comment on what 
Mr Mathews has suggested 

But I will add one or two observations 1 think the most significant 
thmg that emerges here is not the picture of di». mdividual Indian leaders 
which Mr Mathews has drawn but the evidence that he has produced of. the 
state mental confusicHi into which the Indian mind is at present plunged 
That, of coune, is merely evidence that India, m common with all other 
countries in the civilized world, is going through a period of transitum-^ 
transition from the known to the unknown 

At one part of Mr Mathews paper it would appear as if the most im 
portant factor were the shifting of the emphasis m the field of public con 
tioversy from revolution or change wrought by pditical means to revolution 
or change wrought by economic means, and we can sec how far a pro- 
gramme designed to represent that shift of emphasis has already disturbed 
the framework, die natural course and the Imdcrship of the outstandmg 
rqiresentauve of the Indian national movement— namely, the Congress 
We can see already how far die thrust m of this new economic daim into 
the already established political organizations of India has produced a serious 
cmitroversy within that organizatiaQ, and produced ii^ moreover, at a 
moment when the leaders of die organization itself might well have hoped 
that they would be able to present a united front in the feet of the tremendous 
problems placed before them by the enactment of the new CmisQtution 
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Then Mr Madiews has wld u$ that die generation that cnhsted under the 
banner of non-co-operation some years ago are now completely submerged 
in disillusion That is a common and umversal expenenoe, and while I 
cannot bring any evidence to bear upmi it from Indian orcumsunces I can 
see very clearly that India is probably mday going through a parallel course 
of experience to that which ^e younger Chinese revoluuonaries have gone 
through in recent years Just as those who enlisted under Sun Yat Sen some 
twenty years ago have now realized that revolution in the sense of a pro- 
found change in the structure of soaety is something more than a matter of 
conflict, banners and slogans ]ust as that realization dawns on die mmd of 
the man passmg out of adolescence into real manhood so his mind of 
necessity undergoes a profound change in the course of which he has to 
sufler from a painful fever, a low fever of disillusion 

But if I am m any way to mterpret what we see in India today by what I 
know IS passing m the minds of most constructive thinkers m China I 
would say that that very fact of disillusion is in itself an element of hope — 
not hope to die individual going through the disillusion but hope from the 
point ^ view of the observer watching the process For in China at all 
events it has meant this, that the younger generation who set out in the 
belief that the dawn of the great tomorrow could be brought about merely 
by a rampageous campaign, have now discovered that the dawn of the great 
tomorrow is somethmg for which they must work and something, more 
over which they may never live to sec but that their children will inherit 

Sir Abdul Qadik I first of all mention the filing which all of us ha\e 
and which we share with our Chairman— a feding of disappointment over 
the fact that Mr Mathews has not been able to reach England in Ume to 
read his paper himself It would have been very interesting to hear it from 
his own lips and to discuss things with him I had the pleasure and the 
privilege having a talk with Mr Mathews shortly before he left for India 
and he told me how he was gomg to try m the short period he would have 
diere, to get into touch with some of the leadmg minds of India and to 
compare notes with them He has done that and therefore m view of the 
calk that I had with him it is of pecuhar interest to me to bsten to this 
paper which has been read to us this afternoon 

This paper is very different from many papers on India we have had 
already It is not only unusually interestmg but thought-provoking and 
stimulating just as most of the wnungs of Mr Mathews are He is a man 
of original mind and the way in which he has looked at things is characteristic 
of him 

As the Chairman has remarked the paper covers a vast ground There is 
so much of it to be discussed that if we were to take up every point we 
should have a discussion requinng far m<He dian one afternoon I shall 
take up only one or two of the more salient pomts nude by Mr Mathews 
! must speak with diffidence as things are changmg so rapidly that anybody 
who has been away from Indu even for a short period cannot easily venture 
to express opinions as to what is going on there today Mr Mathews has an 
advantage over me, as I have been away from Indu few two years and a 
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half but I have one htUe advantage over htm diat I know most of die 
personalities mennoned by him and have had talks with, many of them on 
various occasions, though I have not had (he advantage of omversation with 
them so reixotly as Mr Mathews has had 

In the light of my observance of the various trends m India described in 
the paper I M that Mr Mathews is a litde too pessimistic in the view that 
he IS taking of the situation Mr Mathews gives me the impression that he 
thinks that perhaps a great iev(^ution in India is coming very soon according 
to one of Ac c^aal experts to whiun he talked about it, it is perhaps 
comuig in five years, and according to his Aesis it may be craning m ten 
years Though it is unsafe for anybody talking about any part of Ae world 
today m Aese rapidly changing ttmes, to prophesy anyAmg about any 
country, I do not quite Aare Ae opinion Aat revidutiaa on Ac lines which 
Mr MaAews seems to be foreseeing is coming m India so soon 

Passing on frran this observation about Ae general trend of Aings to Ae 
impression gaAered by Mr MaAews as to Ae relations between Ae two 
great leaders of Indian political Aought— namely MAatma Gandhi and 
Pandit JawAarlal Nehru— I am afraid 1 do not quite agree wiA Mr 
Mathews Like many oAer observers from among ^ Western judges of 
these two men he seems to think Aat there is a great Avergence of opinion 
between them From what 1 have been observmg-^nd perhaps some oAers 
knowmg InAa will share my view— I Aink Aat in spite of apparent 
divergence Acre is a great and real appreciation and understanAng of one 
another and Aeir lines of action have a umted purpose behind Aera 

I know Aat in 1929 when Pandit JawAarlal Nehru was given Ae 
Presidentship of Ae Congress it was due to Ae mfluence of Gandhi He 
wanted to bring Pandit Nehru to Ae forefront and to make use of his 
undoubted ability and energy Even when there have been occasions on 
which Aey have appeared to differ from one another it is an undoubted fact 
Aat PanAc Nehru has been amenable to Ae infiuence of Ae older 
leader in Ae hue of action that he adopts We cannot say Aereforc Aat 
Gandhi has been relegated to a secondary position He steps aside of his 
own accord while retaining many of Ac privileges which he had before, 
and he is often asked to mtervenc and advise What will happen will 
be Aat Nehru will supply the motive power of Ae Congress engine, as it 
were while Gandhi will serve the function of a brake on Ae engme when 
ever a brake is necessary 

Coming next to Ac apparent contradiction in Ae attitude of Mr Nehru 
himself towards the main qiiesuons now before Ae Congress I think the 
contradiction is moic or less soluble Though he believes Aat Socialism 15 
Ae sdc remedy for Ae evils irf InAa, and Aereby as has been observed m 
this paper he is causmg to some extent an estrangement of Ac sympathies 
of Ac capitalist classes of Ae country he is showing a practical cranmon 
sense m working wiA Ac elements in Ae Cmigress whiA represent Ae 
weU-toAi tradmg classes 

U Aey have eyes to see Ae latter cannot help notiang Aat wiA all his 
protestadrais in &vour oi Soaalism pure and simple, his actual hne c£ work 
IS such that he u trying to keep the Capitalists and Ae Soaalists in Ae 
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Congress together Perhaps his protestations in &vour of Soaahsm serve 
the purpose of keeping the Socialists withm the Congress fold 
Before concluding my remarks I may make a passing reference to the 
observations Mr Mathews about two older leaders of thought, m a 
different domain altogether In (he hterary and intellectual sphere he has 
met two of our greatest poets Tagore and Iqbal Some of the writmgs of 
Iqbal, no doubt lay great stress on de\eloping the will to power, as Mr 
Mathews nghtly observes, which the spirit of Tagore marks on more 
peaceful lines Yet they both resemble one another in their ideals and m 
their mtense love for their own country and for its welfare Both of them 
have m their own respective ways, as is said m this paper, influenced the 
fliought of younger men very widely 
I must say m conclusion, that I admire very much the amount of informa 
uon that Mr Mathews collected during hts short visit, and must congratulate 
him on the excellent manner m which he has compressed so much observa 
tion and thinking into the small compass of a short paper 

Sir STA^LEr Reed I am a little depressed at what I call the absence of any 
constructive side in the dynazmc Congress movement I have read Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru s autobiography from beginmng to end What waghed 
on me with all his transparent sincerity and all his real devotion to his 
country was that it remained a pure negation and at the end I could dis 
cover nothing except that he was opposed to every form of authonty every 
where So much so that I fail to see any light there as to the application of 
the dynamic forces he represents to the better government of India 
Mr Gandhi mday in his pohucal movements has always seemed to me to 
represent the negame side of Indian thought On the oonstriicuve side 
behind some of the seeming absurdities of his prc^aganda to my mind there 
u nearly always a basic prinaple, but on the political side I have failed to 
find that expressed in any direction which would give us confidence and help 
Now tunes are changing and in every way Congress wnll be a great 
influence in the new Provinaal Governments I look with some appre 
hension to the expression of that mfluence m concrete form for the greater 
happiness and prosperity cf India As Mr Mathews says towards the end 
of bs paper ^rt disease illiteracy grinding poverty and exploitation— 
these are the real matters with which India has to deal Many of them 
spring, as 1 sec It from forces inherent in certain sections of Indian society 
Itself India and Indians alone can cut that canker out 
That has to my mind a very vivid bcanng on what has been talked of as 
the threat of a revolution What do we mean by revolution? Do we mean 
a political revolution by force, or a political revolution by non-co-operation 
or do we mean a soaal and ccononuc revolution P May I say this that I think 
a soaal and econonuc revoluncm is overdue, and (hat without it we cannot 
look for stabihty in India But that revolution can be inspired and directed 
only by Indians themselves and we have to consider, so long as we have a 
share in authority in that government what must be our own attitude 
towards it 

I would suggest to you fliat diose who are engaged in the service of India, 
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Englishmen m the Services and odierwise, could have no higher ideal than 
to throw themselves behmd the Indian Ministers m any schemes they can 
produce for combaung those evils which have been vividly presented to us 
m the paper and which are so painfully apparent to all who work and labour 
in that land It is not going to be an easy path to tread 
I hope you will take away very strongly mdeed the words which fell from 
the chair as to the disillusionment of young China and what that disillusion 
ment means, not success in their own lifetimes, bu^ they hope, success m 
the generations commg after through such part as they can take in it I 
feel that there is a period of great disiilusionmcnt coming for some of the 
finest spirits in Indian public life and in Indian service What we can do is 
to assist them over that period and help them to set their feet on these broad 
paths — puttmg pdincs entirely aside — ^which should lead to the destruction 
of those soaal and ccononuc evils which press heavily on the land and 
which they alone can tackle May it be done with our wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support 

Mrs Rama Rau 1 feel I must say just one word with regard to one 
particular point that Mr Mathews raises m the paper about conservatism 
pushmg back the progress that Indian women are making I, too, have just 
had contact with India m fact it is a htde over a month since I came hack 
While I was there I had many opportunites for I travelled both m the north 
and south of India, of meeting those women who are standing for the new 
Legislatures in different parts of the oiuntry Perhaps, because I happen to 
belong to ihe women s movement m India, I did not find conservatism raise 
its head to the same extent as Mr Mathews did while traveUing there 
That conservansm does exist in India I do not for one moment deny, but I 
do not think we can draw any defimte conclusion from that fact 

The existence of conseivatum in this country too is very apparent It is 
not very long ago that I was talking to a group of international students in 
London, and I was astomshed to find chat a large number of the students at 
that meetmg were strongly opposed to the progress that women in different 
countries are desiring They were convinced that economic barriers should 
be placed in the way, that women should be shut out of certain jobs and 
certain posiUons because it was a case of providing for the men first 

My own observauon has been that as soon as we have the opportumty to 
start a new school or college, people who are, comparatively speakmg poor 
and illiterate are most anxious to send their daughters to die new mstitution 
Not long ago we were responsible for starting a girls school in Simla We 
had catered only for eighty girls It was really for the cbldren dE the lower 
imddle class, the people amongst whom we would naturally find a fair 
amount of conservative opimon But we were crowded out on die first day, 
b^usc we had applKations for two hundred and fifty girls for that particular 
school 

In view of these facts I do not dunk that the few elements of conservansm 
due Mr Mathews has come across dtirmg his travels in Indu are likely to 
affect die progress of Indian women in any appreciable degree That chairs 
should be thrown about at an elecuoneenng meetmg is not surpnsmg It 
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might be done m this country also Behaviour an audience may depend 
on what the particular candidate stands for and what views that candidate 
expresses 

That there are a few orthodox Muslims who feel that without the veils of 
the purdah women being removed they still can do very responsible and 
valuable work is proved by the fact that the late Begum of Bhc^ from 
withm the veil did rule her State though m her later years she gave up 
purdah There arc a few people who still bdieve m that but never have 
they demed the right of equality that Indian women are claumng I have 
worked in the women s movement in India for a great many years, and I 
have never once come across any definite view from Indian men that Indian 
women have no right of equality and should not claim it 

Mr Paton 1 have been away from India ten months and on reading the 
paper through for the first time I felt that Mr Mathews was n^t, that 
some things have certainly moved on a great deal since I was there 

I entirely agree with him about the enormous significance in India of 
Pandit Nehru just now I do not think anvbody can be much with young 
Indians in India today and not feel that he has got them body and soul 1 
found that m all classes I found it very conspicuously amongst Christian 
boys and students who had come from surroundings and homes and con 
ditions rather markedly at variance with what the Pandit stood for I think 
It 15 most important for British pecple in this country to understand what 
the Pandit stands for I agree with Sir Abdul Qadir that one can over 
estimate the difference between what the Pandit stands for and what Mr 
Gandhi stands for but you cannot read that autobiography (which like 
Sir Stanley Reed, I have read from beginning ti> end and reviewed) and not 
realize that while the Pandit is constantly puzzled to account for Mr 
Gandhi s actions he has an enormous admiration for him and feels that he 
understands the mass mind of India better than he himself does I feel 
that the most important difference between the two leaders is that at bottom 
the technique of Nehru is that of the revolutionary in all countries He has 
the kind of mmd that looks for the signs of great secular movements m the 
world on the tide of which his own movement may ride 

I was mterested to find Mr Mathews refernng to a fact to which also I 
can testify the increasing widespread conviction among Indians that there 
IS gomg to be a first-dass Eun^iean war that Bntam is going to be tied up 
m It, and that it is going to create an entirely new situation. I believe it to 
be in the background of a good many mmds m India Obviously the revo- 
lutionary type of mind looks for such great events to take advantage of them 
As I undmtand the techmque of the revolutionary I do ihuik that (hat is 
an important element m his make up that he wants to see how he can use 
the tide in human aBairs Mr Gandhi is a person whose consaence sud 
denly gets hold of him He says I have committed an error and proceeds 
to fast for a month and calls ofi die entire movement, to the disgust of 
Nehru 

1 would like to say, too, diat I think, hke everybody else who has spoken, 
we cannot overestimate the importaooe o£ the whole ccoaomic issue in India, 
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Yen. ouioot help ieding now that many ci the tradittotial pokttcal focmulai 
oi India are almost irrelevant, and that India has gone on too long We have 
gCMie on in India talking itx the terms of Victonan Liberalism while every 
other country in the Western world had smpped talkmg like diat You still 
find older men m India who are agitated about die success <x failure c£ 
movements o£ that kind while the real issues are economic 
I agree with Sir Stanley ic is easy to talk about revolution and it is not 
easy to pull oS revoluuons widi a powerful and centralized Government; 
and nob^y knows what he wants to put m its place But Nehru obviously 
favours the large cdlectivized farm as against die multitudmous small 
holdings It seems to me that if you had one or two more bad monsoons, 
you would be faced with the necessity of taking acnon in r^ard to the 
countryside of that nature, or of finding a revolutionary minded, sullen, and 
mtensely discontented rural population on your hands 
The same thing is uue m China If you take a book like Mr Tawney s 
Land and Labour in Chtna^ you see bow he says virtually that he found in 
China that those Provinces had gone Commumst whidi he would have 
expected to find going Communist because of the appalhng condiUons of hfe 
It is most important chat all persons of goodwill should cmnbme to try to 
focus attention on this supreme economic need 
1 agree diat it is absurd to refer to Mr Ramsay MacDonald as having 
decided for communal rcpresentatioo What is mean^ of course, is the 
Communal Award It is not only Hindus in Bengal who are cntical the 
Award Pracncally the whole trf die rqiresentativcs of Indian Protestant 
Chnstiaos have systematically ob|ected to the scheme of separate electorates, 
to which they like others are subject. There are two objections to it from 
their point of view One is that on the communal basis there is an inevitable 
tendnicy for Government grants and jobs of all sorts to be distributed 
roughly in prc^iortion to peculation 55 per cent of one community, 45 per 
cent of ao^er and so on Ability tends to be forgotten and a body like 
the Indian Christians who for their size have a large propmcion of literacy, 
tend to sufler, and their young men are bitter about it 
But what I think is more important is the view which the Bishop of 
Domakal has urged, that for a body like the Indian Christian Church, wbch 
bang Christian, cannot surrender the idea of evangelization, it u very 
difiicult to be forced mio the posiuon of ofEtting the Christian Gospel to 
people, and being compelled u> say that if they should become Chnstians 
they have to vom m a didicrent consocuency f The Bishop of Dornakal a 
long time ago urged publicly in India diat to make the religious oommimity 
cotcnninous with the pt^tical ooniutuency is a very bad dung for religion, 
and 1 think all that has happened has abundantly proved fats case *Zhe 
Christian commumty is a small body but I think it has been mote funda- 
mentally affected in die inner sprmgs ci its life by this system dt Omununal 
lepiesentation than any other in India 

Mr M N Sen 1 dunk it is a umque pnviiege to stand here and say a 
fnv words m justification of the Indian youdi I have had the privilege of 
meeting youth all over the world I have just come back from Aiaeciea, 
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where I had been working with the students I met students m China and 
Japan also 

The charge that has been Icvdled against Indian youth is that diey ire 
oompJctely disiUtuiDned 1 should say that ihe youdi all over die world at 
this moment axe completely disiUusio^ and they do not know what is the 
right step to take Aixnit the Indian students 1 just want to say one thing 
that we ate disillusioned because we are uncertam about the future of our 
country 

^lesJcers have said that the cooditton c£ China and India is very mudi the 
same now It is not exacdy the same. China is trying to retam what she 
has» and India is going to get back what she has lost Ihat is the di&rence 
The posiDon of the youth in China and India is very mudi the same no 
doubt, because it is incumbent on youth to bring about the changes they 
believe 10 . 

About the Indian youdi another reason why we are disillusioned is because 
of our system of education. There is no mention made of that pomt in 
Mr Mathews paper The system of education we have today in India is 
purely cultural and very much on the same lines as the system of educaaon 
here in the British universities We do not want that tn^y m India We 
would prefer the system they have m Amenca where the emj^asis is laid on 
the technical side more than the cultural ude, because, after all, Indian 
students must work If Indu is ever to become a naUou among other nations 
m the world we will have to work, and acDon must be emphasized more 
than anything else 

What are we dmng with this sort of education today with emphasis purdy 
on die cultural side? When we think of a graduate m India, we think of a 
person who knows Engbsh hterature or history mostly British <x European 
history, and other purely cultural subjects We have some agricultural 
colleges, and lately some domestic science colleges and the Lady Irwin 
Medical College for Women in Delhi But these are recent developments 
and we want insntuaoiis like these to be nunc prevalent all over India 
Without technical education we are turning out thousands of graduates every 
year domg nothing useful They know the problems of their country, but 
do not know how to solve them 

That IS why we are completely disillusioned. Unless technical education 
IS emphasized, we will go on just produemg graduates with cultural know 
ledge^ fostering the empty legacy of our aristocratic past, and domg nothing 
on the positive side 

Sir Maloous Seton I have the very pleasant duty of moving a vote of 
thanks to Sir Frederick Whyte for coming to preside, and (m his absence) to 
Mr Mathews for wntmg s^ an mterestmg paper, and to Mr Paoon fex- 
bang so good as to read it and to interpret it to the extent he has done 

The hour u late, w there are many tbngs one would like to say about die 
points raised As regards the point of view of the revdutioiiary leaden, 1 
was very much struck by Sir Abdul Qadu s metaj^ior irf the engme Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nidbm supplymg the motive power and Mahatma Gandhi the 
brake but, after all, no rails have been laid down on the track on which 
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diat engue u to proceed, and a steenog whed u rather a necesaiiy That 
partifiiV aspect remains a jxoblem the greatest mterest. 

One point about Mr Mathews paper that struck me, too, u dus l£ a 
paper of that kind had been written and read to us some thirty or forty years 
ago, 1 feel ocitam that die Arya Samaj would have taken a very impcxtant 
part m It Mr Mathews makes no mention of thaL The Arya Sama] un 
doubtedly excited the greatest enthuuasm for some ume and did some 
remarkable reform and educauonal work. Have the younger generation 
become disilliisioaed, or has it lost its influence since Lajpat Rai died? At 
any rate, it finds no place m the pcture at all 
As regards revoluuoo, I thmk it would be rather hard to decide oflhand 
whether the French Revolution and die Russian Revolution were due m«e 
to pohncal or economic conditions The essential feature m each was that 
there was mtense and general discontent and though the men holding the 
di&cent points of view did not neoessarily want to kill the same individuals, 
those individuals were killed When you get passions roused, the distinction 
perhaps is lost sight (rf 

I am inclined to think that die purely pditical revolution has passed from 
die world s history— the revolution whi^ set out merely to take the power of 
government away from diose who held it and give it to othtf people There 
is bound to be an economic stram in any movement of dm kind, caused 
undoubtedly by intense discontent. There is abundance of room for economic 
discmitent m India, and one can only hope that the expressions of opmion 
made to Mr Mathews are a htde on the pessimistic side 
The paper was on trends and personalities Trends are very much easier 
to describe than personahties but 1 think we are most mterested m some of 
die personal sketches diat have been given I cannot imagine a greater 
opportunity for personal study than is aflorded to a man who, Uke you, 
Sir Frederick, has occupied widi general approval the President s Chair in 
an Assembly which contained very remarkable and extremely diverse 
personahties, and who passed on from that to be the confidential adviser of 
die Government of (^ina which also has produced most interesting 
personalities However perhaps your lips are sealed I 
1 dunk we have had a most interesting discussion We are certainly 
indebted to Mrs Rama Rau for giving us the pomt of view of Indian 
ladies We particularly welcome Mr Sens speech It is far too seldcnn 
that we hear the younger generation here and a speech of that sort frank 
and modest, has been most mteresting 
I beg to move a vote of t h a nk s to Su: Fiedenck Whyt^ Mr Mathews, 
and Mr Paton 

The Chaikmak I wish to thank you on behalf of Mr Mathews in hu 
absence and Mr Paton in his preseno^ and ol myself for the way you have 
received this propositioiL Attendance at rh»« mgrnng has beoi its cfwn 
reward. 

Lest you dunk 1 have any other motive for refusing to accept the 
dangerous diallenge oflered to me by Sir Malcolm Seton, I will show him 
the handa of the dodc. I will, however, say this Everybody who has 
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spoken has emphasized the importance o£ personahtf and particularly the 
importance of a man whom 1 still know as die younger Nehru Hiere 
may be much dispute as to ^ere Pandit Nehru stands in relation to the 
pas^ the present or the future of India, m relation to Gandhi and othen, 
but 1 think wc can all say this, diat the younger Ndtini stands much doser 
m spirit to Mr Gandhi than his father, Pandit Motilal Nehru ever did, 
and It may be that Pandit hfotilal would have understood the function of 
the brake occauonally used by die Mahatma where the younger Nehru 
would not and ptshaps never could But I think we may be sure of this, 
too, that there probaNy would not have been a younger Nehru huhioned 
just in the mould m whidi he is, had there not been a Mahatma Gandhi 
going before him, and that where diey may dispute and divide as to the 
tactics to be adopted by the Indian National Congress at any particular 
moment, there 15 no doubt whatever that they enjoy complete unity of spirit 
and outlook with regard to the future of India and, after all India being 
one the most prolific modiers of the world, can we wonder that her sons 
are diverse? 
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INDIA ON THE EVE OF AUTONOMY 
fir JOHK CoaTMAN, CIS 

Three weeks hence the Indian Provinces will start dieir career 
as autonomous units The completion of the full scheme of rc> 
forms may be looked for at a not very remote date, but m the 
meantime the mauguration of this first stage will give the central 
and provinaa] governments, and the people of India, quite 
enough ti> think about and to do There is, I believe, a net 
balance of advantage of carrying out m two stages the immensely 
compheated and difficult scheme of reforms contamed m the 
Government of India Act of 1935 I think that, had it been pos- 
sible to maugurate the scheme of reforms as a whole, there might 
have been radier less asperity m certam pohtical quarters than 
there is at present, but on the other hand the adnunistrativc diffi' 
cultics would have been multiplied immensely Further, it 
should always be remembered that there is a good deal of adjust 
ment to be made inside the Provinces before they can be said to 
be m smooth runnmg order It is very necessary that the Pro* 
vmces should be in smooth workmg order before the All India 
Federation comes into existence — ^for this reason The Federa> 
tion will be the Provmc^ of British India and the Indian Statesm- 
an organism denying its life from these umts, havmg the char 
acter and quality which they confer upon it, and bcuig bound m 
Its actions by them Now, the old Government of India was a 
very difiercnt thmg It was the overlord of the Provinces which, 
certainly until the Montagu*Chelmsford Reforms, can hardly be 
said to have been more than convement agents through which the 
Central Government earned on its administration In future, as 
far as Its own domestic administration is concerned, every Fro* 
vmce will have to stand on its own legs If there is, for example, 
senous mternal fnction arising out of some irreconcilable clash 
of omimunal or other mtcrests, the Central Governmenl^ or later 
the Federal Government, will not be able to do anything to help, 
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unless, of course, the state of aif^ develops so as to threaten the 
welfare and good order of odier Provinces or of the whole 
country Therefore 1 personally welcome the faa that a period 
cS. time must elapse before the Federation can eexue mto existence 

When I was first m the Punjab I often used to meet old veterans 
of the Sikh wars, who told me stcMics of days which seemed fan- 
tastically remote from those m which I was living When I con- 
template the Government of India Act of 1935, those early days 
of mine m the Punjab seem to me just as fantasucally remote 
from these days, because m that ^ort space of time — ^twenty-six 
years Qust over a quarter of a century) — India has, from the pomt 
of view of government, become a oimplctcly difierent country 
For my first year m India was the first year of the workmg of 
the MorleyMmto Reforms, which meant that, stnppcd of all 
technicalities, the government of an Indian Province was in essence 
that of a Crown Colony At the centre, control and authority had 
not been relaxed m any important part Moreover, the Morley- 
Mmto Reforms were not meant to be the prelude to anythmg 
different Mr John Morlcy, as he then was, said qmte dcfimtcly 
that these reforms were not meant to be the forerunner of re 
sponsible government, and m this he was domg no more than rc- 
peatmg what Mr Gladstone had said before him 

The Required Equipment 

Wc all know how quickly constitutional progress and develop- 
ment have proceeded m India during this fateful quarter of a 
century, but I am not sure if wc arc always aware of the sig 
nificance of this speed of motion CXir sacntists are makmg us 
famihar with the space-time contmuum, with tune as another 
dimcnaaon In the same way, m pohtics we have got to take the 
pace of our movements into account quite as much as thar effects, 
their cost, and so on This great jump forward m such a short 
time will, I beUeve, mevitably produce strams and stresses of a 
difficult, perhaps on occasions even of a dangerous, character m 
the body pohtic of India There arc some seebonfr—very few, it 
must be admitted— for whom the patt is too slow, but lot the 
vast majority there is not the slightest doubt that die pace is much 
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too fsist Thu tt not the tune to argue the pros and cons of the 
forthcoming reforms It is enough that the great majonty of die 
people of this country believe that the movement of events m the 
world at large, and die development of ojumon and conditions 
m India and thu country, rendered the scheme necessary But 
the fact remams that India has now got to begm to work a 
pohtical constitution of a highly advanced character, with very 
litdc of the equipment of all sorts and the pohtical madimery 
which the efficient working of such a system demands 
To my mind this is one of the most important points to be 
noticed In thu country we arc so familiar with the ubiquitous 
central and local political party orgamzations, with a powerful 
and effective Press— also for the most part with strong party 
affiliations— and with all the quasi'Official and pnvate activities 
devoted to political education and action, that we take them all 
f(»r granted Even the average voter here has a good deal of 
knowledge of pohtical and economic matters, and m any case the 
English pe(^le as a whole has an ingramed pohtical sense which 
comes of centimes of political responsibility The average voter 
m this country u thus well qualified to choose between particular 
issues of policy, and in any case he is within easy reach of full m- 
formation and guidance from ius pohtical, trade union, profes- 
sional, and other associations, and from the wireless and the Press 
There u very litde mdeed of this m India, and the experience 
of the recent elections has shown this very clearly There u only 
one organized pohtical party in India— that is, as we m this country 
understand the words— namely, the Congress Party The party 
which most nearly approaches it m orgamzation u the Justice 
Party of Southern India, but that is not an Alhlndia party, nor 
even does its mfluence extend over the whole of the south of 
India At one time it looked like extendmg mto the Bombay 
Presidency and the Central Provmoes, but of late years it has re 
ceded and has become much weaker even in its ongmal home, 
Madras The AU-lndia Liberal Federation and die All-India 
Muslim League have, to say the least, not functioned as AH India 
pohtical organizations durmg the recent dcctions Mr Jmnah’s 
Muslim Parliamentary Party, which he tried to orgamze on an 
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AlUndia basis, has from one cause or another not fulfilled all the 
1 m^)cs of Its promoters, and aldioug^ there were Mahasahba 
candidates all over India, for various reasons they cannot be re- 
garded as bdonging to any poUucal jMrty There wcr^ of course, 
one or two well-organized local parties — for example, the Umomst 
Party m the Punjab, and die National Agncultunst Party m the 
Umted Provinces— but these again had neither appeal nor afiUia 
turns outside their own provmcial boundaries, and had but few 
counterparts elsewhere The new " People s Party ” m Madras 
had no solid support and has been swept away at the elections 
Labour, too, is hardly organized, and, whatever it may brcome 
in future, is certainly not at present a pohtical factor of any im 
portance Even the depressed classes cannot present a united 
front for pohtical purposes As for quasi-offiaal and unofficial 
orgamzations, clubs, and the like, for all practical political pur 
poses they do not exist 

The Newspapee Peess 

The position is no better when we turn to the Press The Con 
gress and extreme Nationalist organs speak with one voice, but 
they arc using arguments pertaining to conditions which have 
long passed away The remamder of the Press, too, has for the 
most part failed to understand, or at any rate to deal with, the 
real problems and conditions which now face the people of India 
I must admit that 1 have been disappomted in the Press campaign 
There has been far too much repetition of outworn shibboleths, 
and too much concentration on particular and personal mtcrcsts. 
Moreover, there are no great national newspapers m India None 
of them are read widely over the whole country, and mdeed very 
few of them go outside the boundaries of their linguistic area if 
they arc iternacular papers, or outside thar own province if they 
arc printed m English Moreover, their circulations are 
grotesquely small from our pomt of view A regular issue of 
twenty thousand would be regarded as a very big curculation 
mdeed by an Indian newspaper 

It 15 worth our while to ponder this feature of the situation 
very carefully, because whatever the critics of the Indian reforms 
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may say, they <!o embody a democratic coostitutioii, and the suc- 
cessful working of demoaatic institutioiis depends first and fore- 
most on all the things which we have )U8t been discusauig 1 
believe that the development of pohtical hfe in India, particularly 
after the Federanon comes mto existence, will produce real All- 
India pohtical parties, will give a stimulus to local pohtical 
activities, and will m course of time lead to the elective organiza- 
tion of economic groups, particularly urban mdustnal labour, and, 
finally, will profoundly modify the character and organization of 
the newspaper press But certainly these are all tasks which will 
have to be undertaken speafically because, as things are at present, 
there are more opportunities than are desirable for the e:iq>loitation 
of the mass of voters by particular mtercsts or even mdividuals. 

The Commuitai Question 

Another insistent question fmrccs itself on our minds when wc 
contemplate the working of the new constitution, and that is 
the question of the future of mter-communal relations. To an 
audience like this there is no need to go into details of the Com- 
munal Settlement, the Poona Fact, the continuous ncgotiauons 
which have gone on between Hindus and Mushms m Bengal and 
elsewhere, the Sikh problem m the Punjab, and the like, for they 
are all familiar to you, but it is obvious that m the Punjab and 
Bengal, at any rate, die final distribution of seats between the 
different communities and mtercsts is such as to carry with it the 
possibilities of trouble in the future That it has given cause for 
senmis discontent to the Hindus in those two provinces is, of 
course, common knowledge Anybody who sat through the ses- 
aons of the Round Table Conference, who had any share m the 
administration of India under the Montagu-Chelmsford Refeums, 
and who has kept in touch with the poation dunng recent 
months, may be pardoned for entertammg fears m regard to the 
future of communal relations m India I personally believe diat 
these fears will be found to be largely unfounded There have 
been no important armed claves between the partisans of the two 
great commumties fw some tune, and there is every reason to 
hope that the bitter mterneeme warfare, which stained the his- 
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tory of the country between, say, 1924 and 1930, is a thing of the 
past lUcent developments m both Bengal and the Pun)ab hold 
out some hopes at any rate of concerted pohtical action on the 
|Mut of the leaders of the two commumties, even in the two pro> 
Vinces where the reform shoe may be said to pmch the most 
Indeed, some foreshadowmg of these future developments may be 
seen in the organization of the Umoimt Party in the Punjab, and 
the Tenants Party m Bengal, both of which have Hindu adherents 
and support 

I at any rate have always maintained that the real solution to 
the Hmdu Muslim problem was preasdy the solution which we 
are now offering — namely, the grant of real political power to 
the Provmces For, whatever old animosities there may have 
been, or whatever present grievances may exist, the actual work 
mg of the constitution will force the two communities into each 
other's arms A Muhammadan prime minister will have to have 
Hmdu support a Hmdu prune minis ter will have to have 
Muslim support And this means that narrow, communal policies 
will be pohtically and practically impossible Moreover, ministers 
Will all the time be dealmg with measures which affect all com 
mumbes and sections of their provmces, and will, as a matter of 
necessity, have to develop the habit of thmkmg, if we may put 
It so, non-communally In other words, the day today working 
of a constitution such as is now about to be mtroduced will make 
merely communal conaderations irrelevant to the issues which 
come up, and m any case the mere routme of gettmg their 
measures through the house will gradually force on mmisters a 
policy of toleration and cqmty towards all communities and in- 
terests alike This is made all the more certam by the extreme 
lack of (tohesion revealed by these elections amongst the Muslims 
of every Provmcc except the Punjab Therefore on this side of 
the new constitution I am not pessimistic 

The Congress 

The next important question which claims our attention is the 
part to be played by the Congress Party Hus, of course, is sub- 
ject to much ccaoment in die English Press m these days— com 
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meat iduch» as for as some of the less responsible )ounials are 
coDcemed, would be much better omitted To begm with, it is 
not particularly easy to assess the exact extent of Congress sue- 
cesses at the recent elections As far as mere numbers go, we 
know that they have over 40 per cent of the seats, that they have 
absolute majorities m six provinces, and that, outside die Punjab, 
they arc well represented everywhere But this, of course, is not 
the whole story There are an appreciable number of candidates 
who got themselves returned on the Congress ticket who are not 
Congressmen, and will maintain an independent attitude But 
far more important than this is the question of how far the real 
Congressmen are gomg to act in unison We all know, of course, 
the resolution wbch was passed at the latest session of the All- 
India National Congress and we also know that many Congress' 
men, some of them men of importance, have not accepted that 
resolution, and if we turn over m our mmds the history of the 
Congress Party from its beginmng as die Swaraj Party, m early 
Montagu Chdmsford days, we have much jusuHcation for adopt- 
ing a cautious attitude for the moment with regard to its future 
action 

For, to put It very broadly, the history of the Congress Party 
smcc the elections of 1923 has been one of successive sphts on the 
questions first of entry mto the legislative bodies, and secondly of 
the pohey to be adopted — constructive or destructive— inside them 
The late Mr C R Das carried Congress with him against Mr 
Gandhi on the question of entry mto the counals, and later there 
were important secessions, particularly of the Maharashtra group, 
on the question of wreckmg the reforms, or co-operatmg with the 
Government m nation'buildmg activities. Still later there was the 
spilt over Lord Irwm’s famous announcement of November i, 
1929, and partiapation m the Round-Table Conference Lafscr 
still. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Communist jpohey led to another 
sph^ and now, as we know, the old question of entry or non- 
entry, wreckmg or non wreckmg, is emee more disturbmg the 
minds of the [»ity leaders At any rate, we may say that there 
IS not likely to be complete unammity on these questions Bitt 
will the Congressmen enter the provmcial assemblies m any 
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nunibcn» and wbat will their attitude be when they get made? 
Here again I think we can apply to past cxpenence £or guidance 
I dunk that one of the few results of the Montagu-ChelmsCord 
Reforms which cannot be doubted was the shifting of the central 
pohucal gravity of India m the legislative bodies With each 
month that passed after the begmnmg of the Brst sesaons of these 
bodies m 1921, it became increasmgly dear that, whatever might be 
done m the way of sound and fury outside, no influence could be 
exercised— no constructive influence, that is— on national or pro- 
vmcial poUaes and programmes exc^ from inside the leg^ 
turcs This was a lesson that had been learnt by the time of the 
1923 decQons, when the old Swaraj Party do^ded to contest the 
deebons It was reinforced after the Swarajist walk-out of the 
Lcgislauve Assembly m 1926, when they were forced to return to 
their scats for the Simla session of the same year, m order to 
contest Sir Basil Blacketts Currency Stabilization Bill This 
was a most mstructive inadent, because the Congress leaders were 
forced by the pressure of pubhc opimon, particularly m Bombay, 
to resume their seats in the assembly against thar will The 
same lesson was drawn horn the tempearary suspensions of the 
constitutions m Bengal and the Central Provmccs owing to Con 
gress action m refusmg to vote supplies 
Then, too, the expenence of the Congress Party’s tactics 
between their entermg the L^islative Assembly at the Delhi 
session of 1924, and their walk-out m 1926, was very instructive 
They, of course, went m to carry out their pohey of wreckmg the 
constitution from withm, but very soon found themsdves forced 
to vote with the Government on the Sted Bill, and when after 
wards they tned to throw out the Finance Bill, many of then 
allies, and notably Mr Jumah and his Independents, revolted 
and left them m a position of numencal mfenonty, in which they 
could do nothmg more than obstruct and delay The truth is 
that^ even inside the Congress Party, there has been from the 
beginning a section which would not follow the leaders m their 
most extreme pohaes, and 1 can sec no reason why cxpenence 
should not repeat itself, and die most extreme sectitHis of the 
party be left, if they choose, to plough the sands, whilst their less 
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extreme colleagues either cajojr the fruits of office, or look fQr> 
ward to doing so on some future occasion 

The ELsenom 

I am inclined to see some conhrmation this, let me say, very 
guarded optimism when I review the election manifestos put out 
by Congress candidates during the recent elections Strangdy 
enough, the purely anti-Bntish atbtude is not prominent, nor is 
any general stress laid on the desirability of entermg the legisla- 
tures m order to wreck them from within. Instead, candidates 
have concentratod very largely on promises to their electors of the 
economic and other benehts which they will confer on them if 
they are successful at the polls I cannot help thinking that this 
shows at any rate a subconsaous acceptance of the position, that 
election will be followed by entry mto the legislatures, and, where 
Congress is in a majority, by acceptance of office It should be 
noted that many of the Independents who have been returned 
will either not throw in their lot with the Congress Party m the 
legislatures, or, if they do, will leave them sooner or later This 
agam is a lesson from experience On the whole, therefore, 1 am 
not inclmed to regard the position left by the elections as cata- 
strophic 

At the same time, 1 am not mimimzing its seriousness The 
Congress Party have got a majonty m more than half the pro- 
vinocs, and whether they take office or not^ the posidon is not 
going to be easy for the provmcial governments It is possible, 
of course, that m one or two of the provmces Congress members 
will rchise to form and support a mimstry ui sufficient numbers 
to put any ministry that is formed m the mmonty If this hap- 
pens, however, it will simply mean that the inauguration of the 
new constitution m those provinces will be deferred until, as the 
newspapers say, wiser counsels prevail The more probable danger 
which I foresee is that the Congress Party will take office and try 
to put through pohcies which are qmte impossible Let us, as a 
purely hypothetical case, suppose that the cabinet m one province 
should decide to reduce die land revenue to twenty per cent, of 
Its present level, or to abolish the water rate, or to cut <k>wn the 
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number of pohce by half and reduce their pay to aght rupees a 
month All these things would find favour m the eyes of many 
people^ and it may be that some such suggesUons, though perhaps 
not so extreme as these, will be made by some minister or 
muustcrs. In such a case as this I think the immediate situation 
would certamly be embarrassmg to the governor A fierce agita 
non would be developed in ccrtam sections of the local press, and 
there ought be a good deal of talk m distnct headquarters, tchsil 
towns, and so on But ultunately I thmk the logic of facts would 
nght the posinon The ministers of educanon and public hygiene 
and law and order, for example, would point out to their finan 
aal colleague that if he cut down provmcial revenues they would 
have to cut down dheir activi&es very largely This would not 
only enrage the electorate, which had been looking forward to 
all sorts of developments from them, but would inadentally 
throw scores of thousands of useful voters out of employment, all 
of them voters, moreover, bdongmg to influential classes, each of 
whom could probably sway many votes at the next election 
I cannot help thinkmg, therefore, that even if such extremist 
pohcics as these came to the pomt of discussion m the provincial 
assembly, the practical aspects of the matter could be made suffi 
aendy widely known among the members of the assembly and 
the general pubbe to prevent them firmn domg very much harm 
I repeat that 1 am not takmg an easy, optimistic view m saymg 
these things I know that difficult situations will arise, but the 
consutution out of which these situations will arise is, as I have 
said, a real democratic consutution, m which it will never be very 
easy for any party, however extreme, to brmg about a simple 
head-on collision between themsdives and the Government, be- 
cause if the party m question is m power, it will itself have the 
imtiation and carrymg out of Government policy, and the sugges- 
tion that any body of men should take office £or the mam pur- 
pose of producing anar chy and disl ocation m thcir own province 
vnll be found to be absurd The dangers which will arise will 
be mme subde than this 
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Finakoal Asrocn 

1 have no intention of venturing into the thorny thickets of 
finance, but there are one or two general remarks which mig^ 
be made on this subject. We all remember what a heavy handir 
cap financial stringency proved to be m the early days of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and how much unwarranted sus- 
piaon was caused by the provincial finance dqiartmcnts* qmte 
justified tight hold on the pursestrings Now, of course, the 
finance department will be no longer a reserved department m 
charge of an official, but will form a minister’s portfolio Thus 
one cause for susjucion and lU^feelmg will ^ to the ground 
But the change of control will not a0ect the size of the revenue^ 
and, as far as we can see at present, ministers m every provmcc 
will have to go somewhat slowly at first Nevertheless, the future 
prospects of provincial finance have some gleams of hope Bengal, 
of course, is happy m gettmg a share of the jute tax, and uiti 
matdy all provmces will benefit, to a varying degree of course, 
by the new allocauon income tax receij^its. But there are other 
ways in which provmcial financial administration may be helped 
and strengthen^ 1 speak with due deference to the distm- 
guishcd members of my audience who have diemsclvcs handled 
provmcial finances, and I am, of course, domg no more than 
give my own views But 1 have fdt for a long time that pro- 
vmaal developments of vanous kinds diould be speeded up and 
assisted generally to a greater extent than m the past by bonow- 
mg 1 have no doubt, however, that provincial chancellors of the 
exchequer will pay full attention to this m future Then, too, I 
think that there is scope fw the financing of certam kinds of 
develojnnent by means of betterment taxes Far be it from me 
even to mention the words ** taxation of agricultural mcome,” or 
the revision of the thrice sacrosanct Permanent Setdement. It is 
not we, the old offiaals, who will have to deal with these matters 
now 

All 1 am concerned with is to indicate certam possible Imes of 
financial amchoratiQn with a view to pomtmg out that, as far as 
the all-important question of money is cQnccmed, the future may 
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be much less unpmmsuig dian the present This is a view which 
w ranforccd by the present trend of world pnccs, which ou^t to 
benefit India particularly I think there is no doubt at all that 
we have entered on a cycle of rumg prices of bodi primary and 
secondary products. One of India s great troubles m die post-war 
period has been the gap between the pnee of her primary pro- 
duce and the pnee of the manufactured articles which she had to 
import, but this gap should diminish, and m any case the benefits 
which will accrue to India from the nsmg paces of her produce 
and her mcreasing ou^ut of both export and consumers good* 
ol all kmds will have beneficial results on the mcome tax, with 
corresponding beneficial results to the provmccs 
I have now covered most of what I concave to be the outstand 
mg features of the situation m India on the eve of autonomy 
You will nonce that I have said nothmg about safeguards. 1 
have left them out because I have always believed that the safe- 
guards will not be of much practical impt^nce m the new con 
stitution Certainly they can never be a customary feature it, 
because constant use of them would destroy both the safeguards 
themselves and the constitution I hope to see them, before many 
years have passed, relegated to the museum of political annqumes 
Thae is nothmg I would hkc better than to mdulge in a feis 
speculanons as to the ^obablc compo^non of the cabmets ir 
provmccs like the North-West Frontier and Bengal, where the 
situanon as left by the decnons is, to say the least, mtngumg 
But these, after all, would only be speculanons I am afeaid there 
has been a good deal of spcculanon m what I have said already 
but at any rate m preparmg this paper I have drawn on penona. 
experience of Indian pohnes, which for me will always rctair 
thar attraction I am quite certam that mimsto's, Bndsh ofiSaals 
members of the legislatures, and the gpvcrnors between theix 
will, if you will pardon the colloquialism, make a job of pro- 
vincial autonomy Then later on they and the Pnnccs and then 
people will have the supreme task of makmg and working the 
All India Federanon, and I for one can think of no greater happi 
ness than havmg a part in that great enterprise 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A ifBEnKG o£ the Association was held at the Caxtim Hall, Westminster 
S W r on Tuesday March 9, 1937, when a entitled India on the 
Eve of Autonomy was read by Mr Jidin Coatman c i e The Right Hon. 
Viscount Halifax pc, kg gcsi,gcix., was m the Chair and Jus mtro 
ductory address was broadcast in the Empire and United SUtes programme, 
and partly repeated in the home news bulletm at night The fbllowmg ladies 
and gentlemen amongst odiers were present 

The Right Hon Lord Lammgton GCMG,GciE, 5 ir Fixozkhan Noon, 
the ^^scountess Hali&z c i , Sir Louis Dane o c i e c s i , and Lady Dane, 
Sir James MacKenna, c i e Sit Hugh McHierson, k c i a., c s.i , Sir Abdul 
Qadir Sir Hubert Carr, k c x s Sir Reginald Spcnm, Sir Alfred Chatterton 
CIS, Diwan Bahadur Sir A Ramaswaim Mudaliar, Sir Leonard Reynolds, 
K c I E , c s I , Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Wheeler ilc s i , k c i b , Sir 
Alan Parsons kcie Sit Reginald Mant, kcsi KCiE,Sir Thomas 
Ainscough, CEE, and Miss Ainscxmgh, Sir Miles Irving c i b , dee and 
Lady Irvmg Sir Michael O Dwyer gcib,kcsi, Lady Blackett, Colonel 
Sir Cusack Walton, Sir Charles Tegart c s 1 , c i e.. Sir Charles Cunnin gham , 
c I B., Sir Walter Willson Lady Dawsmi, Sir Thomas Richardson, Sir George 
Anderson c s x c 1 b , Sir Hmry Sharp c s i , c i e , Colonel Sir Gordon 
Hearn, c 1 e , Lieut-General Sir Edwin Atkinson, kbe ce,cu6,c.ie., 
and Lady Atkinson, Lady Hartog, Mr R A Butler, itp Mr Hug^Molsoo, 
Mr F I P Richter, Mr H M R Hopkms, c s i , hfr J R Martin, c i a , 
Mr and Mrs T A H Way, Mr H M Willmott, Mr H S L Polak, 
Mr J J Nolan, Lieut<Colond W G Hamilton, hfr R W Brock, Mr 
Kenneth C. Keymer, Mrs B D Berry, Miss Berry and Master Berry Lieut 
QdoncI A S Hamilton, Mrs Weir, Mr G F IC Adams, Dr and Mrs 
Kaira, Mr K K Lalkaka, Mr Rupchand Bdaram, Mrs Gordon Neale, 
Kfr W F Wesdirook, Mr R C Lai, Mr Frederick Gnibb, Miss E. Bichard 
Mrs. Mallannah, Mr Dewan Sharar, Mr A B Rudra, Bishop Eyre 
Chattermn, Mr W F J Frank, Mr H R. McCallum, Mr B N Tagorev 
Mis Bams, Mr Massood Yazdam, Mrs G G Sim, Mr M N Sen, Miss 
Leeson, Rev and Mrs ES Carr, Mr J W P Chichele, Miss L M Guiuer, 
Mrs Hooper, Mr P N Mathur, Dr Abdul Aziz Pun, Mr Botd Chand, 
Mr K. A Chishti, Mr Rupchand Sitaram, Mr W E Gni&di Mr R K 
Sorabjt, Mr Ghulam Qadir Khan Dr Felix Valyi Mr Syed M Syedulla 
hCss C £ Parsons, Mr M Actxm, Miss K Spe^ley Professor a^ Mrs 
Jeulei, Miss F Blackett, Miss E Coleman, Mrs Dantra, Mr N Smgh> 
Mr J D Shupla Mr R S Kapur, Miss Agatha Harrison, ^ Alexander C 
Mr A Watts Cdond ^tchard, Mr B D Sanwal Kfr G N 
Durvedi Lieut-Cdonel W J Hasnett, Mr B M Piplan, Mrs Lowis, and 
Mr P H Brown, cr e , Hon. Secretary 

The CHAtEMAN, in opemng die proceedmgs, said 

The East Imha AssociatH» axe indeed fortunate in persuading Professor 
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Cootman to address us thu aCteniooii on the subject cf India, to which 
COUJUX7 he has givcD twent]^ years of uoremimag service and about which 
no <»e u more qualified to tp^ 

For, on A]nil i, India, mairhing along the parallel roads of democracy and 
aelffOvenunent; will make a great advance towards the constitutioiial gpal 
that lies before her Far freer thenceforth from the control of the British 
Government she will enjoy m each of her eleven Provmoes, some diem 
comparable in size and population widi die great sovereign States of Europe, 
a frm self government based on those parliamentary mstitutions which 
she has long set before hersdf as her modd 

Less than a generation ago the gradual spread of democracy throughout the 
avihzed world seemed as natural and inevitable as it seemed right. The 
state of ffludi of the world today may appear to suggest that die tide has 
turned There are some who say, on a superficial view, that democracy is 
now on its trial some, indeed, who say that it has been tried already and 
found wanting And there are those who ask why India, that great country 
ci the East, firm rooted in anaent traditions oi undemocratic caste and 
autocracy, the mocting-ground of many races and of many creeds should at 
such a moment, be made the field of a far reaching expenment m this 
dubious dogma of democracy 

But that IS not our view nor India s With mir own piditzcal fiuth drawn 
from our traditions and confirmed by our experience it would have been 
impossible fev Englishmen to sponsor any other than a democratic form 
government in fridia No less impossible would it have been for Indians, 
steeped m die literature and history and institutions of our country It was 
doubdcBs this that moved His Impenal Majesty King George V , m his 
proclamaUon on the inauguranon <£ the Re^ms of 1919, to say that the 
Indian desire for pdincal responsibihty had its roots in die British connection 
widi India 

No I Neither in England nor in India 1$ faith in democracy on die wane 
We do not admit that democracy compared with odier systems of govern' 
ment, is weak m principle Rather do we believe, and beheve steadfrsdy, 
that where democracy has failed, that failure can almost invariably be trac^ 
to efibrts to attempt too much eidier in tooshorta bme or m the wrong way 
Therefore m planning India s amstitutional advance, Indians and English 
men, in jomt council have drawn upon all their resources of expenenoc and 
judgment to ensure, as far as lies in human power, diat die progress of 
democratic self-government shall be regulated accordmg to India s needs 
and manifold conditions Enghshmen and Indians have long bent themselves 
to the problem, and I beheve with all my heart that success has been 
theurs 

But let me be frank. There are Engluhmcn-^nd among them some who 
have served India with long and faithful service— who are doubtful not so 
miuh c£ the rightness of the road on which we are travelling, as of the pace 
With which we are oavamg the ground And there are Indians equally 
sincere m their frudi m the ultimate goal who faelitde the advance that is 
being made and chafe at die stages diat have stjU to be travelled Many of 
those who so judge are as suicere lovers of India as you or 1 , and it would 
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be as lU'ftdvued of us to de^miate diar unportanoe as to exaggerate sc. 
But if ibey would only look at the maner through the r^t end of (be 
telescope— and I am stiU speaking of Indians and Engliihn^ botb— 1 am 
sure they would reahze more dearly, mme truly, the nature of the 
changes diat are now to take place. 

For vdiat are those changes? For many years India has enjoyed some 
measure of parhamcntary insututioiu Though tbey did not afford full 
(^^lortumty for responsibihty, they provided her pdlittaans with ample 
qiportunities for cnttozing ^icy and ventUapng qitmon In the abse^ 
of responsibility that criticism leaded all too often to be neganve. But what 
Englishman, with any poliPcal inspnct m bm, needs to be rumnded of the 
tempcnog influence of responsibihty? In die new Provincial Legislapve 
Councils re^nsibhty will have full scope for its salutary influence. Parties 
that lack a practical and oonstrucpve programme and do not act in a sfnrit of 
responsibility will speedily be exposed as havmg failed in their duty towards 
diosc who supported them, and will assuredly be so judged 

For responsible government will now cover the whole field of provincial 
administrauon— law and order health, education and nearly cvery^ing else 
chat aflects the daily life and hvehhood the people Owr all these vital 
matters Mimsters responsible to an elected legislature will have authority, 
subject alone to the mtervention of the Governor representing the Crown 
only to be exerascd if by some misdunce the pohcy of Mimsters were to 
fail to cake due account of obhgations whidi in India as elsewhere must be 
fulfilled if the interests of die community as a whole, are to be secured 
Subject only to this reserve of auduxity m the hands of the Governor (which 
need, in fact, never come mto actual eKrcise) the Provinces henceforward 
will have full power to regulate their own oinoerns The problems that will 
confront the Mimsters are many and pressing, and no one who knows the 
conditions will seek to minimize their difficulty Fortunately, there is an 
mcreasittg awareness in India of what needs to be done and an increasing 
determination to get it done. Among die pcditicians there is no dearth of 
public spirit or capaci^ In the Services diere is a spirit readiness to 
adjust themsdves to changed conditions All that is needed br success is a 
measure of pJerance and good will without wbch no Constitution can work 
satisfactorily or for long 

It is a htde difficult to realize that, less Hian a generation ago, all executive 
authority and all responsibility for policy lay m c^Scial bands and that the 
electorate has grown witbn a generation from practically nothmg to over 
thirty million A few weeks ago that electorate went to the pcdl in huge 
numbers and m as orderly fasbon as m countries whose political advance- 
ment is umversally recognized Smne may see m the success of the Cmigress 
Party at the polls an ominous fulfilment of dieir forebodings 1 had radier 
see in dus success of die largest orgamzed party m India-— orgamzed, diat is, 
as we m England understand p^tical organization— on augury for the 
development ot political mstitiitions m India For remember this In all 
true defflocraaes the Opposition party or parties m the liC^slature play an 
important mdeed, an uufaspcfisabl^ i61e m the workmg of die representative 
system la dune extreme fixms of govemmest whidi be on etduer nde of 
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die represoitaave system, all points of view but that of the party m power 
are suppressed In a true democracy die expression of difierent opuuons u 
not m^y tolerated but promoted Tfae C^positioa not only cntiaaes, its 
function IS to present the possibhty of an sJternaUve Government, and all 
the vdule it prepares itself for die Therefore it is due those who do 
not diare the views of the party m power are none the less called on to play 
their part m government Theirs is not a choice between supine acquiescence 
and subversive amspiracy And it is no mere play of words or courtesy dut 
we in democratic En^and speak not only of I^s bbiesty s Government, but 
also of His Majesty s 0[^>ositioa 

We are, indeed, on the eve of a momentous change in the Provinces m 
India a transfdr of power not final, it is true, nor complete, yet m its mass 
of huge dimensioas designed as die prelude to a measure of federal sel^ 
government at die centre, whereby In^ will be welded, as never before tu 
her long history into a unity of diree hundred and forty nulhon people It is 
a change sudi as no patriotic Indian of the last generation, however ardent 
his hopes, amid have expected to witness, a change probaUy greater than has 
ever occurred as a single stage of development in the peaceful evolution of 
any country Revolutum might indeed edect greater changes and cause a 
larger measure of power to pass at a single stage into hands imperfecdy 
fuepared to receive it Of diat die lamentable consequences are only too 
visible in die world today But evolution not revolution, is the sovereign 
rule fd the Bntidi Cmnmonwcaldi of Nations, and the secret of its vicahty 

I know well how deeply men m Indu are moved by patriotic feeling to 
look jealously at any Constitution whidi seems m any way to fall short of 
their full aspirations I thmk 1 understand their thought at its best it 
readily evokes an answering note sympathy in our own None the less, I 
would hope that those who feet thus will be not unwilhng to recognize 
England s warm desire to promote the essential conditions of Indian progress 
Nor can I bdieve diat if they strike a true balance of loss and gam for India 
they wilt be blse to these clamant r^portunmes of service to dinr Motherland 
which now he before them 

I feu that I have kept you over long from Professor Coatman, whom we 
are to be pnvileged to hear this afternoon He hardly needs an mtroduction 
to any British audience and certainly htde or none to tfae members of this 
AssoaatKMi, which has so long and so dosely been concerned with the 
welfare of the inhabitants of India For Professcu’ Coatman served India and 
the Empire m India faithfailly for twenty years and like all those whose 
work hu brought them into relanon with that great country he has come 
under her and has devoted himself to her welfare. Moreover, he has 
given particular study to the cconmnic relations of the Bntish Empire He 
u die author of a work, Magmt Bntannia whidi is destined, I beheve, to 
become a standard auUionty upm that important subject. 

Mr Coatman is of that fonunate few who have die art of breathing Itfie 
and interest mto whatever they touch. He has even descended mto the valley 
of ecoaonucs and made its d^ bones live But dus afternoon he has some- 
thing hi from the dust to talk about—India and the vital prdileffl of her 
form of government We shall not only hear something that will instruct us. 
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fau^ unlike to many lestoot, also enjoy every moment o£ our uutmction. 
(Loud cheers.) 

(llie paper was then read.) 

Sir FiaozKHAN Nook« who was first asked to speak, said My Lord 
Chairman, — am very grateful to you for having chme me the honour of 
askmg me to say a few words on a question which is of vital importance to 
my country First of all 1 should like to congratulate Lord Halifax on the 
luad and fair manner in which he has placed before us the oonsumtumal 
position m India today I am sure that when those remarks are read on the 
other side cS. the In<^ Ocean both supporters and opponents of Govern- 
ment will have nothmg but appieciatioa of die kmdiy and fair manner m 
which he has treated the subject. I should also hke to take this opportumty 
of drawmg the attention (rf all present here to Lord Halifax s tenure of office 
as Viceroy of India His generous pdicy towards the pbUtical prisoners m 
India and in releasmg them once or twice to give them a diance to work 
for the good of the country was really responsible for winmng over for the 
Government a very large section of people who might be considered to be 
sitting on the fence I dunk, secondly diac anodier great aduevement 
Lord Iblifax in India was m successfully jiersuading Mahatma Gandhi to 
come to die Rmind Table Conference the Consueunonal histaj of 

India 18 written in future years. Lord Halifax s period at Vioeroyalty will 
stand out as epoch making His great statesmanship and true sympathy for 
Indian aspiration have wem for him an unrivalled position m our hearts 

I am very delighted to meet Mr Coatman here this afternoon particularly 
as I had the pleasure of knowing him in India I met him many umes m 
India digging into Government files and books of reference and wnting 
reports, and if dure is anyone suited to deal with this subject with first hand 
knowledge, Mr Coatman is ceitamly that one lake the wise sort of man 
he IS, he has given us in his paper bodi the pros and cons of die subject 
He has neither been too optimistic nor very pessimistic But on the whole 
I think an impression may be left on the minds of oertam peqilc that Mr 
Coatman does not entortain such great h<^ about die fittuie sucoess of 
the Constitution m India as we might wish him and die public here to 
have 

I would like to draw your attention to one or two important pomts 
First he referred to the fact that the electorate were ignorant and not able to 
read the papers It is quite true that they do not read papers and diat they 
are ilhterate That is b^use there is no general education on die scale you 
know here and they have not the money to buy newspapers, but it is not 
correct to say that do not take a keen mterest m the deebons If you 
study the figures of diose who have gone to the polk, you will find that 
between 70 and 95 per cent of the villagers walk^ to die pdls to record 
their vote. So it is not ri^t to say that the electorate m India are not alive 
to {xdiucal queabons 1 was only the odier day readmg a poster sent to me 
by a promment man in Lmidon who was ptotestmg against die lediargy 
t^ ratepayers m die London County Council ekcboos I was astonished to 
see m poster diat no less than 60 per cent ai the voters in the best 
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ediKatsd town in the world refiraioed from going to the polls I£ dut is to 
m die heart of the Emi^^ then Mr Coatman cannot blame my poor 
country for not taking sidScient interest m the elections^ even if that were 
true, (Laughter and cheers ) 

Secondly Mr Coatman expresses some fears as to die communal difieiences 
m India. I concede that diere have been communal diSereooes» but I think 
It is wrong and unfair to my country to compare the India of today widi 
the England of today May I draw his attention to a little bit of the past 
histcMry of England where people belonging to the same rdigimt, Protestants 
and Roman Cathohcs used to murder each other with greater vi^ior than 
we are domg m India At Oxfrtfd the other day I passed the Martyrs 
Memorial which commemorates that distressmg penod 1 do not think we 
need be much alarmed about the communal differences in India Mr 
Coatman was right when he said that when there arc Hindu and Mudim 
Ministers in the Cabinet m charge of law and order, they will have to put 
their heads togedier if they are m run their Government successfully I 
think you need have no very senous fears of our breaking our heads over 
rdigious diffdences In every country there must be differences of opimon. 
If we did not quarrel over idigious matters we would quarrel over somo- 
dung else The present-day economic and political differences of opimon 
will take a lot beating when compared with our rehgious differences 

On the second ot this numth I had the pleasure of going to Cambridge 
and on the fifth to go to Oxford The reason was that I read in the news- 
papers that Lwd Halifax had been addressing Enghsh boys in a certain 
public school, and Lord Wilhngdon had similarly addressed English boys 
m another institution, with regard to prospects in the Indian Civil Service 
I felt that evidently there was some disinchnanon on the part of diose English 
boys to go to India, and if their qualms were to be set at test perhaps they 
would like to know also how the Indian mind works so 1 volunteered to 
go and speak to them After the discussion at Oxford a very interestmg 
question was put to me. One of the students said that on account (tf the last 
war we had to give the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms to India, and now if 
there is another war in Eun^ as there is likely to be (which we fervently 
hope wiU not be the case), we shall be forc^ to give India complete 
dwnuuon status and where will the members ctf the I C S in India be? 
That u a very interesting question and I I shall be ihle to give you 
an answer diat will satisfy you I think his fear was that if the extreme 
political leaders mto power, they would not handle the Service well 
I gave him the instance of the Pun)ab, where I worked as a Minister for ten 
years One of my fnend^ who as an ordinary member was the worst ertue 
of die hydnxlectric Department; to our good fortune was adeed by the 
Governor to become a Minister with that Department m hts potfolios 
Colcmd Beaty, who was in charge of the construction work, came to me 
and said, * Look at this the Governor has thrown me and my work into 
the jaws of a uger who will tear us to pieces what am I to do? I said. 

Wait and see After a htde vdule 1 said to him, What about it? He 
said, * I am debated with the Mimster in diar^ I aiuld not have a better 
defender He is my best friend I WMit over to my colleague the Muuster 
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and said, ** What u thu, that from a tiger you have corned into a lamb? 
He nid, Chi the Oppo«ti<Hi bench I did not have all the (acta before me, 
and 1 did not see these thmga as I see diem nov 
I am almost certain, and 1 am hi^g, that die Congress leaders will take 
office in India, because when they do take office responsihtlitf wdl dawn 
upon them They will be able to see pi^cical problems and administrauve 
difficulties from the angle of vision that die admimstrator has had to see 
them up to now It is very easy to criticize adnunistratioa when you have 
not to suffer the consequences of any action diat may be taken I radier 
sympathize with the (Congress leaders for this reason When they are out 
office It u very easy for them to say, All ri^t^ we will make trouble 
for this Cjovemmenc, and to start a no'Ctz campaign It is easy because 
their actions lead them into no difficulties But once they have accepted 
office and the burden of adminutracton is on their shoulders^, if they say 
no payment of taxes, how are they to run their Government? If di^ go 
into they have got to cooperate and take all the stock the present 
Government can hand diem over If dicy do not take of&e, the country 
will say We gave them our votes and they arc not prepared to take 
responsibility When the country has shown diat the Congress have its 
co^dence, how can they refuse office? I think it will be m the best interests 
of the country that the Congress leaders should take office and once they 
do so they will prove no less friendly towards the Services than my ct^league 
was to Colonel Beaty 

One further dung 1 want to say is dus that the strength of the Bntidi 
Empire today lies m the fact that she has the cimsent of the majority of the 
Indian pei^le with her People cntimze the British Government for ruling 
that country irresponsibly I say that it is an insult to India to suggest that 
the vaA majority of a people do not like a system and yet diey cannot get 
nd of It 1 haw not the slightest doubt in my own mind that if the majority 
of the people in India today were to turn against Government^ it would be 
impossible for Government to run the admimstration I see doubts expressed 
about the past connection of the British people with India, and that is 
mainly because most of the people here do not know what this ocmnection 
has meant for India You have only to compare what British India is today 
with the neighbouring countnes where dieiie has been no British connection. 
I do not wish to take you into details because sometimes compansons are 
odious and are not liked, but 1 leave it to you to dunk for yourselves. 
Look round India on the map of the wmrld and see other countries where 
die people are more or less the same as we are see at what stage a£ political 
progress they are and where we are today Look at it from the Indum point 
of view There is within India a part where the British connection and 
British tradition has not meant what it has meant m British India You can 
judge for yoursidves as Co whedm the leoird of your admimsttation m India 
IS such dut you may rightly be proud of it. By the granting of die 1919 
Refonrn the foundations of the British £m[Mre were laid more firmly than 
ever m India, for it is only by giving way to die just demands the people 
at the right moment chat you can keq> them on your side I am certain that 
by granting dus frirtfaer se^ m 1935 the British Empire will be msle move 
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firm than evtr, and 1 to see the ikj when India wdl be a full partner 
within the Ensure. From that day the Britiih Empire will be more powerful 
than cTcr 1 have great pleasure m acknowledging the ddit we owe to thb 
coonecQim, and we £ed jusdy proud of ic (Cheers) 

Sir Mickasl O Dwter I think the Council of the East India Association 
u to be congratulated on the choice of a sulqect so opportune fcx this lecture 
and alio on die selection of a lecturer so cKxnpetent. 1 had the greater 
jdeasuie m lutening to him, as I agreed widi a great deal of what he said as 
regards past evenu, and also because he was one erf my officers in the old 
days of the Punjab He said he had not mudti use for safeguards, hut 1 
lemember m a tune erf great crisis he was one of my most valuable safeguards 
in qudhng a rising erf the Muslim peasantry agamst die Hindu mcmey 
lenders. He has done a great deal to expUun to us die sum of parties and 
of pohucs on the eve of the great change that is about to take pl^, and he 
has thrown much light cm many obscure points 

Ihere are two dungs which I wish he had developed a little more fully, 
and I hope he will do so m his concludmg remarks They are the complete 
collapse of the moderate Liberal Party, chiefly Hindu, in. the recent elections, 
and the extraordinary tnumph of the Congress Both of these, thou^ not 
unexpected by some of us l^e, have ccxne to many as a shock and a dis* 
appointmenL At the Round Table Cmiferences and Jomt Committees English 
statesmen who had not had previous expenenoe of India considered that 
diesc very able gendemen represented die views of India and were in fact, 
the Voice of India The scheme was very largely based on thar advice 
in the hope that when die sdicmc went through those gendemen who had 
done so much in framing it would be found able and willing to wwk it 
The warmngs diat they had hole influence ui Indu were ignored Now 
what has happened? lliey have all disappeared-^sunk without trace. Some 
of us expect^ that result but it means diat some of the ablest men in India 
have be^ thrown out by the Congress Extremists Their disappearance is a 
great loss, and to my nund it will mean very serious difficulty in wcvking 
the new Constituuon. 

The second prant is the sweeping tnumph erf the Congress That, too, 
came as a shock to many people, thcuigh not unexpected by some of us who 
have followed recent evenu m India and knew that Congress orgamzation, 
with Its and Bridsh appeal and its promise of a new heaven and a new earth, 
was the oidy one with toots spreadmg all over India and reoenUy even m the 
villages But whatever the causes are- 4 nd the lecturer has dwelt on them 
to some extent— the appeal to the agrarian pc^lation has been die most 
potent As a result the Congress now has an overwhdimng majonty m five 
provinces, a small majmity in one province Bombay, is the strongest political 
party jn three other provinces Only m the Punjab (which usually saves the 
aituatmn) Sind the Congress is in a negligiUc imnonty In areas 
inh^b itff d by oinr lyo millmna of pec^rfe the Congress is doouoant, for over 
6 o m^llirmt pct^lc in Bengal, Assam, and the North West Frontier it is 
the strongest tn over 30 imlhoos it is of h^e account The 

CoogreH now has two couuet open. It can either stand outside as hitherto, 
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aad wreck the Governzneiit in dune ox pnmnoes by its majority turning 
out any alternative Gofverninent diat may be fonned, or it can onae in and 
establuh a Governmenc of its own, as it has been imnted tt> da 

The Congress so far is pledged to the wreckmg policy, but let ui hope 
chat if the Congress do come m and take office diey will b^ve reasonddy, 
as Sir Fuozkhan Noon eiyiects, and be good boys But what be said is 
based on his experience as a tried and loyal Minister in the Punjab Tbe 
Punjab people compared with the rest of India are less emottonal, more 
hard-headed more contrtdled The Punjab electorate consists mainly c£ 
sturdy peasant proprietors, and they include hundreds of thousands of ex- 
scddicrs— men who have seen the world and have a sense of order and 
disapluie In those six provinces where the Congress has triumphed and 
the Hindus are m the vast majonty, the same sobermg indueaces do not 
exisL Therefore, because the iWj^ has formed what I bdieve will be a 
stable government, giving adequate representation to die Hmdu and Sikh 
mmoritics, 1 do not dunk it fc^ows necessarily that the provinces where 
the Congress dmmnates will follow the wise example of the Pui^ab The 
Congress is today top-dog for two-thirds of Bribsh India, and we can only 
hope, as the lecturer hopes, that the bark of the dog will prove to be worse 
than Its bite Wc must be prepared for disorder and even a breakdown 

It IS an advantage, I dunk, diat things have come to a head at this stage 
while the Bntish Government has still a certam amount of prestige and 
strength lef^ and there is still a fairly strong Bntish element m the Services, 
so that if a aash does come we have got the means of pullmg oursdves 
together And let me say that if the crash comes, outude die Punjab, we 
shall have to depend on oursdves if we want to retam our positum of 
partnership in India 

Thu was illustrated by an inadent at a hunt in Iidand when a friend of 
the speaker s, a fat man with short legs, was riding a big horse He was 
thrown off when hu horse refused at a brook ffe asked a passmg farm 
hand to help him up I will nol^* said the latter, and, Why not? 

Because you were ffiere a minute ago, and why the divil didn t you stay 
there? ^ughter) The moral of thu is that d wc do ac^ retam <Hir 
position by our own efforts we cannot expect the people of India to hdp us 
to regam a position we have thrown away They will rqdy, You were 
there a mmute ago, and why the diviI didn t you stay there? 

Lord Hsuvax, after expressmg the pleasure it always gave to Usten to Sir 
Michad O Dwyer, whether one was m agreement widi his views or not, said 
he much regret the necessity to leave the meetmg, and he would ask Lord 
Lamingtoo, the President of the Association, to take hu place. 

Lord JjaaKGvas said 1 very much regret diat Lord Hdifax has to leave 
us, but 1 am sure you have apprecuued hu presence here dus afmmoon mi 
dus very impmtant occasion Owmg to otha calls X could not be present 
when Coatman qmk^ but I have had the pleasure of reading hu 
address, and I thmk it u a very valuable one I hi^ hu views will bear 
good fruit and pave very uiefid. I will now ask Mr Molsoo to speak to us. 
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Mr Hvgh Mouon I hardly expected that Sir Michad O Dwyer would 
nonage to adopt the same robim optuninn that die diree pcevjous ipeaken 
have maintained in die face of what 1 think is to all of ua a very great du> 
i^ipomtnient— that so many Indian leaders who have in die last few years 
shown courage and responsibihty should have been m the elections 

under the new Cmubcution 1 personally share die views of Mr Coalman 
that this IS the high-water mark of the Congress successes, and that within a 
very short tune we shall see the Congress Party breaking up We have 
actually had for a long tune a two-party system m India There has been 
the l^itish Government on the one side, and you have had organizing them 
selves on the other side under die name of the Congress Party all those who 
m any way were opposed to die British admuustiaaoii. As long as it was 
possible for diem m combine in opposioon to what they denounced as an 
ahen bureaucracy, it was possible fw them to obscure the faa that those who 
fallowed them were decfdy divided on all questioas other than the one which 
they chose to put in die foreground Boa^y mdustrialists who wished for 
high protection were able to get support from representadves of Bengal who 
had to pay higher prices tor their commodittes for the benefit of the Bmnbay 
industrialists. You have had others wlus like Mr Gandhi, wished to main- 
tain in India the dd tradiuons, while also m the Congress Party you had 
others who were most anxious £w a (nogressive policy These heterogeneous 
groups can co^iperatc only m opposition 

Now that one party — the Bnbsh burcaucracy^s wichdrawmg from the 
pdiUcal field, it seems to me inevitable that diose different oudodcs on 
social, rehgiQus and economic matters must bnng about a break up in the 
Congress Party This is the more hkdy m view of die faa that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Ndiru is now le«hng, for it is quite obvious that many of those 
vdio m the past provided die sinews of war for the Congress Party will not 
continue to subsidize a socutlxsc policy A policy of ezpropnatioa is unlikely 
to appeal to landowners m the Umted Provinces or soaaUsm to null-owners 
m Bombay, and there is no group of men wbrnn it is more difficult to keep 
tt^cther m a strike than a collecaon of pohbaans All pohticians are 
potential blacklegs if it is possible tor them by breaking a strike to obtain 
a seat on tbe Treasury Bench. That has beu demonstrated on difioent 
occasions m the past m India, and is certain to be demonstrated on the next 
oocasum So far as the bad men m die Congress Party are concerned, they 
will not be prepared to deny themselves the opportunities for loot, so far 
as the good men are oonoemed, they will not be prepared to deny themselves 
die opportiuuties which the new Consbtutioa gives them of trying to 
unprove die economic condition of die constituenaes that they represent 
So for these reasons I believe that this victory portends the breidungiq) of 
the Congress Par^, and that this sdidarity which existed m die past will 
come to an end withm die next few moi^ 

With regard to die defeat of the Moderate pcditioans, I dunk it is unfor 
tunat^ that a proposal for a different dectoral macbmery that was made m 
the House of Commons was not accqitied by the Government If I may just 
give one or two simple figures to illustrate the point I think it will show 
diat die electoral system whidi has been adopted fer Indu has made it 
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particularly easy for a weU-arganiaed xnajon^ ip obtain a larger xqxesentar 
tion dsan it really oti^t to have. £or etampk, you have ^«oao voters. o£ 
whom 2,000 are Congress men and are tiqipotters of dw Justice Party, 
It 18, I dunk, important and desiraUe diat die Juuioe Par^ should obtain 
some representaticMi. If you have die single vote and a voter may (xily vote 
iat one represeotauve; then it would be possible for the xpoo JusDoe voters 
to obtain one r^esentauve m the Legislature. Under the system which at 
present obtains m all (aovinces except Bombay, each voter has as many votes 
as there are representattves to be elected. It is therefore possible for that 
3,000 supporters al the Congress if diey all vote for the same four men to 
obtain four representatives on Ctmgress for dieir constituency and deprive 
the I 000 Justice men <£. any representaDon. I do not wish to enlarge on that 
pcMO^ but I dunk the machinery that has been devised has made it easier 
for the Congress Party to bbtam an overwhelining victory and one which has 
unfortunately resulted in the disappearance horn Indian public life only 
temporarily, 1 hope, of many of die old loberals. 

In conclusion, I would tmly say that 1 hope that the mterval between die 
introduction of Provincial Autonraiy and Federation will not be too kmg 
In any federanon there is a natural tendency for fnc&oa to grow up between 
the Governments in the Provinces and the Govenunent at the centre You 
can see that in the United States of America you can see that in Australia 
you can see it in every federanoin in the tvorld This transibonal penod will 
I dunk, be a dangerous period for India to go through You will have diese 
new Provmaal Governments dependent upon peofde able to assert a special 
authority because denved from the people of India over the top of diem you 
will have the Government of India su^iended from the Secretary of State in 
this country and responsible to the Imperial Parliament Now diere is 
obviously great danger ai a constitutional conflict ansing The audiority to 
which the Government ci India looks ii not the same audionty as that to 
which die Provmaal Governments look, and the great danger diat I see m 
die success which the Congress Party has obtained is diat diey will take 
advantage of their power in the Provinces during this mtervemng penod to 
refuse cooperation widi the Central Government. They will try m that way 
to bring pressure to bear upon Parliament here to make concessions which it 
wdl be impossible for them to make, and such a demand can only result in 
extremely unhivourable arcumstanoes for the inauguratton 6 i Federabon at 
die centre 

Mr Lauaka After having heard Ftofeisor Coatman, Mr Mdsoo, and 
others dus afternoon, who can escape die feehng that there is a great amount 
of nervousness on the part of diose who have sponsored die new Constitution 
m India at what is happemng now? In odier words, the prodigal is begia- 
nii^ to fear diat the day of reckomng u commg near I for one am not at 
all suipnsed at the Omgreis swe^nng everydung before it m the recent 
provincul Sections in lo^ Until a format ago 1 was mysdf in Indu, 
and what I saw and heard and read there fills me widi nothing but grave 
concern as to what may happen m die next few mondis 

I have beoi pnvil^ed to attend and parttapatc m ddiatci and prooeedii^ 
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cf'dus Anocutioii for the last three yearly andj so far as 1 can lememher, at 
various stages of dus Indian controversy those widi whom it has been our 
duty to differ have had nodung more substantial to offer us than this — diat 
we must keep on hoping ft*- the best When some oi us said diat die 
Congress would go in widi a ina)«ity wc were laughed at and I am sure if 
my esteemed friend Sir Michad: O Dwyer had said a year ago the tame 
thmg diat he said today, he would have been tdid that he was a die-hard, 
and havmg been out India for some time, his hfeume of experKnee there 
was of no account, it being out of date 

Now, Mr Coatman, you say m your paper that it is rather difficult to 
assess to what extent the Congress will have influence in the Legislatures 
But on that pomt let us be perfectly clear There is I believe, no need iar 
me to inflict on the audience at this stage, any compheated figures Mr^e 
over, on the basis of the Hammond Report and the rephes the Under 
Secretary Mr Butler (I am glad to sec Mr Butler is here widi us today), 
gave m the House of Commons yesterday, I do not And it difficult to assess 
the extent of Congress success nor do I wish to minimize it in any way 
Here is my summary of the figures which shows that in the six provinces 
m which the Congress has secured a majority out of 942 seats it has captured 
^ seats giving a majonty of over 61 per cent And out of the remaimng 
five provinces m which Congress has not secured a working majority in 
three it can still count on considerable support and its vote as a bloc will be 
one of some impmtance But the most important fact which is so often 
overlooked is dut m those very six provinces m which die Congress has 
come out on die top, there is conoentrated two-thirds of the total population 
in British India That, to my mmd, is the crux of die matter 

It » also inaccurate to say that of late the purely anti British virus m the 
Congress attitude is absenL Prom what I have seen 1 find that die whole ot 
Congress propaganda was nothmg if not intensely anti Bnush It wem the 
Sections solely on it This pomt also needs a little explananoo The 
Government of India so found their hands tied this time that m many cases 
Congress workers and Congress candidates were able to preach with un 
pumey somethmg that went a long way to the region of sedition, and it 
was preached openly within earshot of the local poltoeman or village con 
stable All dus lent colour to die bazaar talk that the British Raj would 
soon be at an end The Congress told villagers that it would soon ride m 
the seat of power and woe be to those who were not with it now Either 
with us or agamst us, was one c£ their war-cnes This is die plain tale of 
the whole sordid business and of this debacle of bolstenng up a feotastic 
Constitution 

Out of scMne i 585 seats provided for m all the Provincial Legislatures 
Congress could only contest about a thousand after albwing for certain 
reserved seats which by diar very nature no outsider could capture And 
Congress has secured 710 So tha^ as you see £(tf yourselves it has done 
very well, even much better than it could have expected to do The 
Congress President and the Congress Eitecative have, &om the very begutr 
ning, asked for the country's support on the sole undertaking that they are 
<Mit to t'Kia Constitutioo and deal a deadhUow to British Imperialism 
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Hk whole burden of in fwi^taganda hu been, u 1 have alzeac^ poi&ttd 
ou^ intensely antiBntuh and surcharged with hatred of evsyfbmg 
Bntuh. 

In face of it all, to tcU anyone to hope for the best is, 1 am afraid, puttuf 
too great a strain on ones futfa and czedukty 1 regret to say I cannot call 
that optinusm That sort of attitude, in the hg^t past expenence in 
Ireland and elsewhere and judged by all canons of reasim, appears to me as 
htde diort of self-delusion But, bdicve the other tide is m no mood 
for self-delusion It fay no means intends to stulufy loelf merely to oUige 
chose here who are now hard put to to save face Even at this dcventh 
hour we must awaken to reality and have the courage to face facts If not. 
It may happen that before long the weight and burden of the whole collapse 
will be put on blameless shoulders and hot coals heaped on innocent heads. 
Yet the real source of trouble hes buried in this fantastic Consatution which 
stnkes at die very root of Imperial stability and threateos the security of 
our Empire 

Mr CoATK&N, in reply said I should not like Sir Finmkhan Noon to 
dunk diat 1 underrated the mterest taken in the elections 1 have a very clear 
leoiUection of the first elections m 192X when 1 was a police officer, and my 
trouble was that there was too much interest bemg taken m the elecuoiis 
Sir Michael O Dwyer asked me a question If be will allow me, I should 
like to say how proud 1 am that he should haiv come to bear my talk 1 
should him to leU him now as he spoke about the matter, that I have very 
vivid recoUecUons of his saymg one w<vd to me on a notable acc8sion--a 
recidlection that will remain as long as I hve 

On the whole 1 feel rather like a schoolboy instructuig his headmaster in 
a difficult matter of Greek grammar, but 1 will give my views on the 
question asked by Sir Michael What about the colhqise of the Liberals? I 
used to ask mys^ that question when I was in Delhi, and my answer is 
that, first of all, they are not a duaphned party, second, diey are confined 
to ^ intelligentsia They have no r^esentauves anywhere else, and 1 
have never been aUc to ^scorer a coherent programme in any of their 
maiufntos From the formatiDn of die Simon Commusimi onwards they 
have contented themselves with grumbling and objecting I am sorry to 
say tha^ because 1 have many dear friends among them, but they have not 
put forwaid any constructive proposals, and their roots are m too shallow 
sod 

Nobody knows so well as Sir Michael O Dwyer that the strength of India 
IS die men of the sod That leads me to his second question->«diy Congress 
was so successful Because they bad a programme designed to catch the 
man on the sod and because for years diey have been cultivating him, 
perhaps by wrong methods, but they have been paymg attention to the 
vdlages, and they have got die villages for the tune bemg Mr Medson 
foresaw the brcakmgup the Congress Party quite soon. In a sense I 
esqiect the same dung, but not perhaps quite as 1 understand him to men. 
I dunk certainly die Congress Party must disappear widi the reqwaAffilic^ 
as I toed to argue u my paper, but I think we do well to count on them 
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thenuelves m very xtroogly You have to lemember that the party 
diat has power and patnaiage ^ ^ very many dungs on its side when 
dm fight comes So I do not lo<^ lEorward to a quids ditaf^ieaxaoce of die 
party* but I do look forward to a diange of views I hstcoed with very 
great interest to what Mr Molson had to say about madunery and its 
working That will have to be tested out, and we will stt if anything can 
be done about it 

Lasdy* in regard to what Mr Lalkaka said hu is a pcant of view with 
whidi we have some sympathy Anybody who would deny diat great 
dai^s exist would be a fooL They do exist and he u quite ri^t m 
teUing us that but ^ bave always thou|^t that in this matter we have only 
a chiHce between dang^ 1 dunk we are choosing the lesser danger, and 
one tbmg we are domg, we are giving the best men and the best minds in 
India die chance to undmake constructive work It is an appeal to them 
to do so, and there is no less desire and no less capacity in India than m thu 
country to undertake sudi work 

Kfr R A Butlex, u.t It IS my pleasure, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
to propose a vote of thanks to Lord Halifax for his histone speech, to you. 
Lord Lamington, and to our lecturer, XVofessex' Coaunan, for his extremely 
able address. The only observabon I should like to make is to congratulate 
die Association which, dirough a very difikult period of controversy, has 
mauled to present bodi sides of the case for a number of years I think 
that, my lord, is due to your infiuence largely and those who so ably advise 
yon induding Mr Brown, who is situng at your side I only hope that 
India in startmg upon Ftovinoal Autonomy may team )ust dm one dung 
frmn Bribsh public life, and that is that it is possible to disagree most 
violcady on pidmcal matters with many those who later on are one s 
dosest fnends I would like to diank Professor Coatman, who has a great 
knowledge of the subject and 1 hope it will not be the last tone we will 
have the oppKtumty of heanog his scientific views on what is likely to 
happen m India s future (Cluxn ) 
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HOSPITAUTY FOR CORONATION VISITORS 

The East India Association is taking part in the work of a Co- 
ordinating Committee formed to deal with private hospitahty> 
and which has representatives from the Dominions, India and 
Colonial OfEce^ the High Commissioners OfEces and the non 
pohtical Empire soaetics Brigadier General Sir Samuel Wilson 
IS the Chairman of the Committee Members the Association 
wishing to offer pnvate hospitaUty to visitors from India should 
vimte to the Hcmorary Secretary, 3, Victona Street, S W 1, or to 
the Secretary, Coronation Hospitahty Committee, care of 
Domimons and Colonial Office, Downmg Street, S W 1 
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THE WORK OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR INDIA AND CEYLON 

Bt SiK Harry £4N1>sat, r.cie, cbe 
(D irecCor of the Impenal InsUtute) 

It 15 not realized how wide 15 the ranp of services 

which the Impenal Institute renders to countnes of the Overseas 
Empire On the economic side our labwatones and intelhgenc^ 
ofi&KS are at the disposal of enquirers, whether Government De 
partments or busmess firms, mmviduals or associations On the 
ezhibinon side we tell the story of the Overseas Empire, country 
by country, in our Exhibiuon Gallencs, Cinema, and Film Library 
T^c following 15 a bncf account of our work for India and Ceylon 
under each of the mam heads mio which our day-to-day activities 
arc grouped 

Plant and Aniual Products Department 

The sacntific and techmeal work of the Department is earned 
out by the Laboratones and the Intelligence ^Uon The func 
tion of the Laboratories is to mvcstigatc Empire raw products m 
order to determme their quahty and commercial value The 
matenals recaved for examinanon may be *‘new’* — le, they 
may not have been previously considered for commercial utiliza 
Uon-^ they may be standard omimoditics but denved from a 
new source, m the latter case it is necessary to compare them with 
the standard tnatenals In the Intelhgencc Section the scientific 
staff deal with the techmeal problems involved m the cnquincs 
which are not handled by the Laboratones 
In recent years the Plant and Animal Products Department has 
earned out a number of mteresting mvestigations on Indian pro- 
ducts One or two concrete examples may be given. Last year a 
senes of samples of Sutm henm (Crotalam juncea) was submitted 
by the Department of Agnculturc m Bibar and Onssa for report 
and valuation On chemical czammation and submission to the 
trade the samples were found to be all of good technical quahty, 
very well prepared, and worth about ^25 per ton In connection 
with the problem ^ ubhzmg waste limes {atrus) the Department 
of Industries of the Bombay Presidency submitted thrwgb the 
Commissioner a sample of hme od distilled from the nnds 
of ihscardcd fruits Chemical examinanon showed the oil to have 
CQSStants resembling those of West Indian distilled hme oil, but to 
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be lofenor m strength of odour and flavour to the commeraal 
West Indian product, a probabihty of improved quahty rcsultmg 
(torn better methods of distillatioa was suggested 
An experimental lot of sheep skins was submitted by the Tech 
meal Adviser of Kutch State for tanning and dressmg tnals to 
ascertain their suitability for export The skins were tanned and 
dressed for glove leadier by a firm represented on the Imperial 
Institute Hides and Skins Cemumttee, and as a result the Com> 
nuttee recommended that a large parcel of skins should be pre- 
pared by improved methods and forwarded to the Imperial Insti- 
tute for a works tnal The Committee has dso had under con- 
sideration the complamts of tanners in the Umted Kmgdom m 
regard to the preparation of half tanned leather from India and 
has furnished India with memoranda on the subject 
Other Indian products mvestigated include Sunn hemp and 
sisal, essential oils such as ginger-grass and palmarosa, oils and 
oil seeds (cspcaally tung oU), and tanning materials, mcludmg 
myrobalans, babul bark and pods, Anogetssus laufoha leaves and 
extracts, and certam barks Wormsced (Arfemtsta) from Kashmir 
has also been exammed, and an enquirer was supplied with 
mfmmatioa regarding the methods of extraction of santonin from 
this drug for the market. Technical mfcnmation has b«:n sup- 
phed to firms m the Umted Kingdom concerning marotty oil, 
kanjin oil, ghatti gum, soap nuts and mowra cake The Institute 
is also in close touch with the Indian Lac Research Bureau in 
London, and carries out analyses of samples of lac submitted by 
the Cbef Officer 

Much mterestmg work is also done on behalf of Ceylon, espe- 
cially m association with the Registrar-General and Erector of 
Commercial Intelligence, and the Trade Commissioner m London 
A sample of estate-quality atroneUa oil exammed was found to 
have satisfactory constants and to be of superior odour, supplies of 
ml of this quality would be welcomed by soap manu^turers 
Work has been done in regard to tobacco, of which a range of 
samples has been exammed including promising types for the 
Umted Kmgdom market reports were furnished on the quality 
die leaf shipped m smxessivc seasons Samples of castor seed 
submitted were reported as being all of marketsdile quality, though 
somewhat below the average as regards content of oil Of a large 
range of other products exammed, sunflower seed, essential om 
(jgmmam, cinnamon bark, lemonpass, and atrooella), ginger, 
and tonka beans may be mentioned. Hdip has been afSo^ed te> 
the Agricultural Department of Ceylon m connection with the 
establishment of a local hruit-canning mdustry InformatiQn was 
furnished as to methods employed and plant required, and anst- 
ance given to an officer of the Department m stuping recent 
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reseaxch oa tbe industry, wiuk rqxtfts were obtained of an ex* 
penmentai consignment of canned friutB Pnvate enquirers have 
also been assisted m regard to the use of coconut palm sj^t in 
perhime manufaefure, preparanon of quuuiK and other alkaloids 
m>m cinchona bark, wmcHtnaking, etc. 

MiNUtAL RxsouacEs Dxpartuent 

The Mmeral Resources Department is well equipped to carry 
out all kinds of tests on samples a mineral ewacter The 
work done includes the chemical analysis of every vanety of 
mineral specimen and also smaU*scaIe technical trials, m addition 
to physicU testing of clays and of cement, both as regards raw 
materials and finimed prraucts 

To illustrate the varied nature of the work some recent examples 
may be ated. Detailed miorosoipic examinations were made of a 
lar^ number of rock specimens from Cevlon which enabled 
them to be classified mto several petrological types, and compre 
hennve chemical analyses were then earned out on a tyf^ 
member of each rock-type represented The results were required 
for scientific puiposes m Ceylon and the experience necessary for 
this class of work is not avamblc m the island 

It IS known that vanous valuable by^roducte are now bemg 
obtained in different parts of the world from the waste liquors 
produced during the extraction and purification of table salt from 
sea water by solar evaporation A number of by products, pre 
pared on a small scale, and of waste brmes from die Ceylon 
Government’s salt works, were sent to die Imperial Insutute f(tf 
analysis and for suggestions as to how they might be improved by 
inexpensive means After analyses had been made, sample processes 
were worked out whereby products of commercial quahty might 
be obtained These products included magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts) of the grade required by the British Pharmacopceia, 
and an impure potassium chloride wmch should be of use locally 
as a potash fertihzer Potash is one of the elements essential for 
plant growth which is deficient m amount in most Ceylon sods 

In connectKKi with a dietary survey of Ceylon, the mmeral cem- 
tents of a large number of fruits aim vege^les m common use 
for food were detenmned, with a view to findmg out whether 
one or more of the essential mineral elements was likely to be 
defiaent m amount 

A number of samples of day from Ceylon were exammed It 
was found that the raw days as would be unsmtable for 
ceramic purposes, but that afoer washing to remove sand, gnt^ 
etc , diey might be suitalde for die manufacture of low grade 
ware for locu use A sample of crude ilmemte sand, of no com- 
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menial value as receive, was submittKl to clectro-magaetic 
separatum in order to concentrate the ilmenitc Chemical amdysu 
and soluhdi^ tnals earned out on the separated ilmcmte showed 
that It should be suitable for the manufacture of titanium pigment 

Soentiiic work done recently on Indian samples has conasted 
mainly of chemical analyses of vanous mineral samples for pnvate 
hims and mdividuals These have included monazite sands, 
ilmemte sands and a number of bauxites, the object bemg m all 
cases to defiermme the market possibilities c£. the samples Not 
all the work mvolves practical tnals or analyses, for instance, m 
view of the present mterest m coconut shell charcoal engendered 
by the demand ftK* gas-masks, the hdp of the Imperial Institute 
was sought by the Ceylon Coconut Research Scheme m formu 
latme a local standard for coconut shell charcoal of good quality, 
and helpful advice was given In the case of India, mo, mforma 
bon has been supphed on the bnqucttmg of charcc^ dust and on 
the uses and disadvantages of ch^oal and of raw wood as fuel 
for gas producers, both for stabonary engines and for engines on 
motor vehicles 

In all this work close cooperabon is mamtamed between the 
Insbtute and the Minerals Adviser to the Indian Government on 
the one hand and the Trade Commissioner for Ceylon on the 
other, the former officer bemg a member of each of the Insbtuto s 
five Adviso^ Committees on Mmcrals. Attenbon is also pven to 
India and Ceylon m the Insbtute pubheabons prepared in the 
Mineral Resources Department Recent pubheabons contaming 
matter dcalmg with these countnes mclude Gemstones^ Mmng 
Royalties and Rents in the British Empire, Platinum and Allied 
Metals, while four new ediboos now m the press of Banum 
Minerds, Asbestos-, Stronuum Mtnerds, and A Survey of the 
Mineral Position of the British Empire also give considerable 
attenbon to India. The annual StaUsUed Summary issued by the 
Imperial Insbtute gives details inter aha of the producbon, im 
ports and exports of the more important mmcrals of India and 
Ceylon 


The Educational Wokk op the Exhibition Galleries 

The extensive Exhibibon Gallenes, to which the public is 
admitted free of charge, are divided mto Courts one for each 
country m the Bnbsh Commonwealth of Nabons, m which the 
scenery, the products and the life and mdustnes of the people 
are representra m the hum of a travelogue These Courts are 
in as true a gcogTajducal sequence as possible so that a 
visitor IB able to pass from one counby to anotb<y as if on an 
actual tour The Courts of ^ countries of Asia have been 
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grouped together, those o£ India and Ceylon bcmg m the east 
^cry, whilst those of Malaya, Borneo, and Hong Kong arc m 
3xe adjoining south gallery The Cinema Hall, whoe Empire 
films are displayed free to orgamzcd parties, is also entered from 
the East GaUery and &om the South Gallery The mam object 
of the exhibits and of the Cmema is to carry out the travelogue 
idea and to impart, by means of visual instruction, to adults and 
to the youth or England, some knowledge of thar Empire hen- 
tage and what this heritage means to them and to the home 
country 

To tbs end each Court has one or more ** story" cxbbts 
arranged to show the oinnection of some product m its country 
of ongin with industries m Great Bntam requmng that pro- 
duct m the manufacture of an article of everyday use As 
an example of a "story” dE this type, the jute exbbit in 
the Indian court may be cited In tbs the visitor secs first a 
diorama (illuminated picture model) wbch depicts a scene in the 
jute region of Bengal and shows bundles of jute stems undergomg 
the retting protxss and the successive stages of prqiaration at the 
hands of the brmer up m the fimshed ^re, the raw jute of the 
manufacturer A descriptive label attached to the diorama ex 
plains these processes, whilst a map gives the areas in India 
devoted to jute cultivation Assoaated with this diorama is a 
showcase ocmtainmg specimens and photographs of jute plants 
and of the various stages of treatment wbdb the stems underra 
until the fibre is rca^ for use m the jute mills of India or for 
transport overseas These arc followed by specimens, one third 
of the normal size, illustrating the jute sa»s and bags manufac- 
tured m Calcutta and Dundee nulls, and their service m the trans- 
put of the world’s goods, each l»g contsanmg samples of the 
actual products whi^ it is destmed to transport The many 
other services rendered by jute m the domestic life of every man 
are shown m a doll’s house model lUustratmg how jute is em- 
ployed m the home, the office, and the factory By means of 
exbbits such as these the child, as well as the casuu visitor, is 
brought mU> contact with unportant facts, that would otherwise 
be remote from bs ken, regarding the needs of everyday life and 
how they are supphed, and, at the same tunc, an awareness of the 
romance of common thmgs is awakened 

The subjects of similar " story " exbbits arc Indian cotton and 
Lancashire looms, Indian mica and its apphcation as an insulator 
m the dectnc ilat-inm and m die commutat(»r of a motor-car, 
Travancore beach sand and its numerous apphcations m modern 
industry from pamt and pnnter’s ink to sparking flmts of cigar- 
ette hgnters, Indian linse^ ml, rosin, and jute, as components of 
hndcum, (ndtan sheep skms as the material of the " kid " glove. 
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East Indian kips as leather for army boots, Ceylon plantabon 
nihber m die service of health, communications, tran^ort, and 
sport, and the versatile Cnlon coconut as a source o£ coir fibre £ar 
mattmg and brushes, and of copra and ml as the basis of mar 
ganne, sweets, soap, and catde £0^ 

As a further aid to the travelogue scheme of arrangement, rehef 
model maps arc introduced m vanous Courts, or groups of Courts 
to show the physical features of the countries roncerned and theur 
bearing on the crops grown and consequently on the life and 
activities of iJac human populations, whilst the dioramas, photo* 
graphic wmdow transparencies, pictures, and photographs, bring 
to the eye of the visitor those scenes which would be met with 
on an actual tour of the country 

Two Guide Lecturers, with expericnoe of life m overseas coun* 
tries, are attached to the stad, and their services are available fm* 
conducting school parties and others who come to study a par 
ticular country or group of countries The lectures given m the 
courts are supplemcntca by films shown in the cinema, and school 
parties usually combme a visit to the enema with a lecture tour 
That die visual mstruebon available m the Imperial Institute 
galleries is appreciated is evident from the fact that some 2,800 
organized parties from schools visit the galleries annually, and is 
fmdier eviaeaced by the fact that durmg school holidays children 
come on their own miuative and, m many cases, brmg their 
parents with them 

Evciy district in Greater London sends school parties, and some 
come from much further afidd In order to assist schools m 
the provmccs that arc too far removed to be able to take advan- 
tage of the frailties afimded by visits to the galleries, spoi 
mens ci the commoner Empire commodities are supphed, on 
wntten apphcation, for a nominal sum, and senes of photographic 
postcards have bew prepared and are on sale for use m the 
epidiascope to illustrate lectures on Empire countnes and Empure 
products Free literature coocemuig certain countries is also 
available, and is sent out with the specimens of commodities or 
distributed to enquirers at the Central Pubhcations Stand, v(rhich 
IS maintamed m the Gallenes for this purpose 


Eidpibz Fan Library 

A wide public is reached by the films in the Empire Film 
Library, wmch was inaugurated by the Duke ca. Glouces- 

ter less than two years ago Some 2,500 schools and othtf 
organizations m the United Kingdom made r^ular use last year 
of the film service, and the number of films supplied reached the 
total figure of 23,500, and these were seen by over 4»70 o/)QO 
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persQOS Therr is consiaat g row t h m the number of users of the 
Unrary, and the revised cauloguc of films whidi will be issued 
during this year will contam numerous additions 
At present India and Ceylon are represented by 77 copies of 
films Here are films which add a touch of romance to the every- 
day use of tea and nce» elephants and bufkloes are shown totlmg 
m the forests of Burma, and tourists discovering the “Mystic 
East “ There is a wide field awaiting the circulation of more and 
better films, of which the fullest a<h^tage should be taken by 
overseas nations of the British Commonw^th 



A JANUARY WEEK IN PALESTINE 

By C £ Nswham 

1 WAS With His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda when 
he journeyed by air from Jodhpur to Alexandria (his first long 
distance flight) in December and subsequently on a tour m Nubia 
and the Sudan While His Highness toured in East Africa 1 
returned to Cairo and took the opportumty to pay a short visit 
with my wife to Palesdne for the purpose of informmg His High- 
ness of conditions there, with a view to a later visit I give the 
foUowmg extracts fr<nn my log 

Leaving Cairo at 5 30 p m on January 26 we transferred to the Palestine 
railways by means of the Suez Canal ferry at Kantara and arrived in 
Jerusalem at 9 a m on the foUowing day 
We obtained a good car dnven by one I^chd Sweda, a Palestine Christian, 
and a most versatile guide m Harry Haunaux, a Palestine Jew (pre-war) 
who became Quartermaster Sergeant of the City of London jRegiment durmg 
the war and served much of his four years in this area We set out tx> see 
the Dead Sea the J(H-dan and Jendio 

The weather had been cold and wet, following snow but the sun shone 
dihgmgly through our first day after the dismal drizzle which greeted our 
arrival We drow comfortably along a good road through the hills on which 
Jerusalem is bvnlt, and Hannaux occasionally broke the thread of his desenp- 
tions of histone {daces of war reminiscences to pomt out spots where there 
had been recent skirmishes or armed dacoities — several cars have been held up 
dus month The dangerous tune is apparently about sunset, and widi one 
later exception, we so timed our tops that they finished before sunset 
The dnve was steadily downhill, for while Jerusalem is 3,000 feet above 
sea level, the Dead Sea is 1,400 feet below At last we emerged from a de^ 
cutting to see the Dead Sea, shimng and still, at the foot of the Mountains of 
Moab Then the road led aaoss a flat plain once the bed of die Dead Sea, 
past the potash works and drymg pans, to die Lido Restaurant at Kallia, 
where it is hoped to develop a new health resort. The water is very salty, 
and die composition and properties appear closely to resemble those at Salt 
Lake City Utah which I visited four years ago 
Hannaux explained all the Biblical assoaations of this historic area, which 
is known to be the result ai a gigantic subterranean disturbance m primeval 
days Then, after an admirable simjde meal on a suimy terras, we motored 
to Jcncho, or rather through it to the Jordan. Leaving die car on the 
Palestine side of the AUenfay Bndge, of which Hannaux told many good 
war stories as we leaned over die wooden rad and gazed at die turbulent 
muddy stream, we walked over into Tranqordama towards £s Salt, the first 
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town there E& Salt u connected widi Amman on die railway between 
Damascus and Maan, the scale of darmg exists of die late Lawrence of 
Arabia 

Back m Jencho^ nowadays a pleasant smUing village at the foot of the peak 
where Christ was tempted by Satan* Hannaux fsoved to be a fund of 
knowledge* whether of anaent history or the current conflict between Jew 
and Arab 

On the way back from Jericho we made a brief halt at Bethany* craaded 
down into the tomb Lazarus, and saw the house (£ Mary Magdalene 
At Cook B the news from Damascus was that the road was still blodced but 
we made plans for the morrow on the assumption that there would be no 
mwc snow and that the road would be open on Friday There remained 
only sufikient daylight for a short stroll m watch a lovely sunset, by which 
Jerusalem the Golden justified its name We were glad then to rest until 
dinner as the guests of Mr Owen Tweedy, Director of the Press Bureau 
who lunched with His Highness in Cairo 

In the King David Hotel were several acquaintances from India most of 
them on mihtary duty His Highness the Khan of Kalat and staff were 
also there, but we only caught a glimpse of them m mtervals ci sight-seeing 
The hotel is the headquarters of Gmeral Dill who commands the forces 
drafted mto Palestine* and one floor and part of anodier is utilized either for 
officers and their fiunilies or as imlitary offices The hotel is one of the 
chain m which we had stayed in Cairo, Luxor and Assuan and in many 
respects die best 

Wc had tried to see the Garden of Gethsemane on our way to Jericho 
but we found the Franciscan Padiers saying their prayers On our way 
back we were more fortunate and saw all its lovdmess in a soft fadmg sun 
li^t. The chapel is beautiful but die ^den appealed to us both far more 
The aemosphere is one of profound peace the only movement being that of 
the Fathers, moving dowly and noisdessly tending the flowers telling their 
beads* or readmg 

There was still no news of the Damascus-Bemit road on the following 
mommg, but the local weather repm-ts were more reassuring We fdt that 
the roads would surdy be opened if no further snow foil and wc decided to 
speed up our sigfat-seeing so that we might leave at a moment s notice Our 
first objective i-bgn was the Church of the Holy Sepulchre which is sudi an 
amumg place that a whole volume would be needed to describe it The 
majonty ^ Christian ccunmumtics of recognized standing have their own 
chapds within, but the very tmy inner sanctuary covering the spot where the 
Body oi Christ was laid is shared by all and services are hdd in strict 
rotation each commumty bemg allowed the same number of minutes 

Outside we stumbled along narrow* shppery, cobbled streets to the anaent 
Mosque of Omar and the IDome of Ro^ the onginal site King Solo- 
mon s Temfde This site Juts been hdd through ^ ages by many peof^ 
and many rdigions, but now it is exclusively Muhammadan A short db- 
taaoe away we lingered for a while at the Wailing Wall where many Jews 
were prayu^ This histoic spot has caused much bitterness and blooddied 
in recent years and is now guarded by Bnudi pdice. For obvious reasons 
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«c kad to Haanuix behind on dus monung, but he teot witfa «• « 
Chruttan coJleagu^ who teemed as annotu to talk of the pokncal atuatuQ 
as of anuqiutKs. Nor did we discourage him 
Micfatel, the dnver of our car, was waitmg wtdi the car at the gates which 
look up to the Mount of Olives and we drove straight to Bedi^dicm, stop- 
pittg only for a brief moment to look at die field m uduch the “ dieidierds 
watched their flocks by night* After expostulatory words with an anm^uig 
coUection of vendors ^ beads, postcards^ modier of pearl, and allied rdx:^ 
we entered the Church of Nativity throu^ die eye of a needle, a 
small opening i^uch necessitates crouc^g It will be recalled diat Chrw 
said that it was eaiier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle dum 
fm a nch man to enter die Kingdom of Heaven One could not imagme 
any camel passmg dirough the eye of the needle which is the mam entraaoe 
to the hmldmgs covenng the spot where Chnst was born 
It is pracucally impossible u> describe adequately «r with any certitude the 
&elmgs with which one looks down upon the spot where Chnst was born 
and the manger where He was hud. One needs neither to be a Christian nor 
deeply religious to appreciate the surroundings, their sidemnity, and the 
world movements wbch ongmated there, and we can well leave our feelings 
unanalyzcd As at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the various com 
mumnes share the inner shnne a tiny dark chapel which accommodates 
less than one hundred people And, as at the Chur^ of the Hedy Sepulchre, 
the guardian or watchman is a Muhammadan 
We lingered outside while our guide ez{dained diat at each service a priest 
of another cmnmumty stands watchmg to make certain that the pnest actually 
holdmg his service does not exceed die allotted time by a fraction of a 
mmute Probably it u better that way since it climmates one fruitful cause 
of controversies that have raged for centuries, but it does give food tor 
thou^t that such measures diould be necessary or such oontroversiet rage 
twenty centunes after the turdi of Chnst and His preadung of the Brother 
hood of MaiL Such a reflection faintly shadowed our appreciation of 
Bethldiem 

Back in Jerusalem good news awaited us The weather in Syxu was 
unreliable, but the mountain road over the LdiaiuHi was open temporarily 
The opportum^ had to be taken or die project abandoned altogether We 
could not afford to wait for better weadier and we could not delay for fear 
c£ beu^ held up in die mountains, as odier cars had been We decided to 
start before dawn for Damascus, so diat if diere was more snow we could 
still get back along the same road Acrordingly arrangements were made to 
ipend one night ar Damascus and Beirut and to fly back from Haifa It so 
proved that we had no cause to regret our decision, though it emailed doing 
m two days what more nonnal travellers accomidish m five 
We diought diat the afternoon would be well speoc by visitiag Jaffa and 
Tel-Aviv After descending by a winding road through the hills, we found 
a proqierous smiling plain, intensively cidtivated, and for miles we drove 
through orange groves and passed fames pded widi oranges. Haonoax 
informed os that the major mdustnes of Palestine are pdibcs, oranges, and 
tounsts The last two are normally profitable, but tounsts are uokkely to 
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flock o iHtleitiiie m large xuimben again while politics rcanain an ofasemm 
and while flic general amiaoon u little snore flua an armed and uiutaUe 
tmoe. 

Jafiia, deifnte its history, bad btde of mtetctt to oflcr, but it provides an 
amazing omtrast for Td-Aviv, a new acy being biuit on sandhills }ust north 
ci Jafla Td'Aviv is almost one hundred per cent. Jewish, and it looks like a 
nendy devebped suburb to a modem Amencan aty 

l]hc hills were dark and die hghts twinkling as we drove back to Jem- 
salcm, Hannaux still talkii^ pditics, generally amusmg but always shrewd, 
obviously convinced that, given the opportumty, the Jews could develop 
Palestine into a great country Assuming that the Arabs are given an 
equivalent of^iormnity and no less a share m the devchpmeat, there seems 
no reason t^y Palesbne should not go ahead That is the deadlock. Th^ 
Arabs see themselves being gradually dispossessed by the greater skill and 
wealth of the Jews Of racial antipathy there is no doubt If there is 
any solutiaii it is not obvious, though many with experience of Indu are 
inclined to suggest a federal government on ^e basis of cantons Superflcia] 
impressions are not necessarily useless, and when our tour ended we felt 
that not only Palestine, but the surrounding countries were unstdile and 
uneasy, and likely to provide another international cockpit m the years ahead 

Gettmg out of bed at 4 30 ajn is never a very cheerful prospect, but for 
once we managed it with a fair show of enthusiasm Michd was punctual 
with the car, and as 6 o clock struck vre kft the King David Hold for what 
we intended to be an almost non-stop drive to Damascus m aght hours It 
was a glonous sunnse, and between rugs and enthusiasm we hardly felt the 
odd There was litde tradic (« die roads and once through the hills Michel 
let die car out We sped throu^ Nablus and Samana, and indeed only 
stepped once to stretch our legs and see Jacob s Well, between Jerusalem and 
Nazareth. 

With the aid of Muhel and a giude-book there was pleqty of interest to 
see^ recalling Biblical days the struggle between the Crusades and Saladin 
the retreat of the Turks befme die pressure d Allenby s advance, and a host 
of other things On the map die road appears to be straight but to negotiate 
the various ranges of hills on an easy gradient it often twists and turns back 
upem Itself. The surfaix; however, is admirable, and we were well ahead of 
time at Nazareth, where we halted at the Galilee Hotel for a hasty breakfast 
and a brief survey of the town from the hills above It is very wdl kept 
and many natUHialities have esefilisiied hospices 

We cau^t a glimpse of Haifa ncsthng at the foot of Mount Carmel, with 
the Mediterranean beyond, and then turned east towards Tibenas and the 
Sea of Galilee, with snow-capped Mount Hennon to the north We sudr 
denly burst through the hills tt> a glcmous view the lake below, and, after 
an almost breadil^ descend halted on the brink of the fakg below the Lido 
Hotel, madentally a hotd ci exccUent repute, though the name may seem a 
little inappro[»iate m the nudst of so many htdy associatians Hus lake as 
the Bible rdatei, is subject to very vident storms, but it was calm and 
peaceful as we strolled while the car was refuelled. To our left was Caper 
naurn, and faemg us the waters on which Christ walked 
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We woe stsK ahead of time, with half eur journey coin[dete4 but Michd 
was detsnntoed to have sMXMtfaing in hand in case die toad in Syria was 
sladdy or die surface rcai^ through rain and firost Tlie sun was now 
dhuung imghdy, and die drive around die nordiem end of die Sea oE GalOee 
stran^y reminiscent oi the dnve from Ouchy around the of Geneva. 
Passing several Jewish setdementx which did not appear very prosperous. 
We shot downhill agau to the Jordan, Michd relating stones ill how die 
Australian Light Horse harried the retreating Turks at dus pouiL 

At Roshpina we were halted for passport examination Then after two 
miles of no man a land we turned north to a small Palestine pdioe post, and 
a hundred yards further on the Synan fronuer post at Jacob s Bridge Then 
we climbed steeply to a flat, stony, uninvituig plam over which towered 
Mount Hermon and the white peaks of the ano Ldianon. Snow lay round 
about us and die air was cold, but the road was dear After twenty miles 
of dreary desert; relieved only by die mountains, we began to see villages 
and cultivation, pdice posts and French troops 

With a triumphant smile Michd pomted to the faint oudines of Damascus 
ahead We had gamed nearly an hour on our schedule We shot past the 
aerodrome barracks, parties U Seo^lese and Algerian troops, and came, 
rather gladly, to rest in front the Oncnt Palace Hotel sh^y after one 
o clock 
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When it is realized that each mile of broad-^u« railway line 
requires 2,000 sleepers, havmg an average h£c of litdc more than 
twelve years, some idea will be obtained dt the enormous amount of 
tunber that is annually consumed by the Indian railways Dunng 
recent years iron and steel sleepers biave come mto prominence, but 
even so the number of wooden sleepers annuaflv required ior 
rralacements alone runs into millions Yet with all its thousands 
of tree soecies India possesses very few whose timber is suitable for 
use m me railway line For a sleeper wood must have several 
special characteristics durability, badness and toughness, non- 
liability to warp and split, and go^ spike holding capaaty 

Antiseptic treatment is a ramparatively recent innovation m 
India. This has increased the range of tunbers that may be used, 
for previously all sleepers were laid m the Ime without treatment, 
and there were then only four s^ics that were of any importance 
—deodar, sal, Burmese pymkado, and teak But teak has never 
been used to such a large extent as the other speaes, as it is really 
too valuable for this purpme, and now its price is almost 
jmihibitive 

AvailabiUty is the main factor that deades the choice of a sleeper 
wood, and for this reason deodar has, ever smee the hne was nrst 
constructed, always been used by the North-Western Railway, 
which, with its thousands of miles of track, serves the whole of the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province and Smdh, and this 
demand alone would have been suffiaent to have placed deodar m 
the first rank of Indian commercial tunbers 


But It IS not only its use fm- sleepers that makes deodar the most 
important forest tree of the western Himalaya It is, m fact, like 
teak, too good m be used for this purpose, as it is an admirable 
tunlw fm: Duildmg and bridge construction, furmture, and for any 
purpose for which durability and immumtv from msect attack is 
requued It is its latter quahw that maltes deodar amber so 
valuable fev use m the plains, xor its sweet-smellmg natural oil 
makes it pardcularly dtstastefu! to the otherwise voraaous temiite, 
and It can thus be lued for many purposes for which other conifers 
would fail 

The deodar (Cedrus deodant), which is a first cousm of the cedar 
of Lebanon, is a fanly widespread species, bemg mdigenous 
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throughout the western Himalap, from Afghanistan to Garhwal, 
at elevations of from 4,000 to zo,ooo feet It is most commonly 
found from 6,000 tx> 8,000 feet, but the altitudinal range vanes 
greatly with local^, bemg hi^ier on the southern than on the 
norths tt slopes The deodu' belt is, however, a well marked (me, 
as the tree is cssentiallv greganous, though it frequently occurs m 
a mixed crop with otner comfers, such as the due pme, spruce 
and to a less extent the silver fir, and with broad leaven trees such 
as the Himalayan oaks and chestnut 

Rainfall appears to play a considerable part m the distnbution of 
deodar, particularly the winter rainfall, which at the elcvauons at 
which dradar grows is mostly m the form of snow For while it 
is found in the dry inner valleys and m the upper reaches of the 
Punjab’s five rivers, where the monsoon does not penetrate, it is 
never at its best on the outer hills, which receive the full fon^ of 
the monsoon rains The climate of Kashmir, with its heavy 
wmter snowfall and rather wet sprmg, but with only a moderate 
ramfall dunng the monsoon, is ideal for deodar, and throughout 
the State it is to be found thnving to perfection over large and 
compact areas 

A feature of its distnbution, and one which has an important 
economic aspect, is the relatively small area of deodar forest that is 
to be found in Bntish India Only Jaunsar m the United Provmces, 
the Beas valley (Kulu) m the P^jab, and the Kaehan valley m 
the North-West Frcmtter Province arc substantial exporters of 
deodar from Government-owned forests By far the greater part 
of the supply comes from Indian States, chief of which is Kashmir, 
which covers a large area right in the middle of the deodar zone 
To the east of this arc Tehn Garhwal, Bashahr, Jubbal, Mandi 
and Chamba States, while to the west are the frontier States, Swat, 
Dir, and Chitral, which form the northern bulwark to our Indian 
Empire, and the tnbal forests of Indus Kohistan, from which large 
quantities of deodar are exported, but which no forest officer hb 
ever been allowed to visit Furth^ west still are the deodar forests 
of Afghanistan, which up to the present have never seriously been 
workra for cxixirt 

Grown und^ optimum conditions, the deodar reaches a huge 
size, for though slow growing it is long lived As a commerau 
crop It takes at least one hundred and twenty years to arnve at 
maturity, but it wdl live for many times this period, and m the 
early days of forest mana^ment trees eight to mne hundred years 
old were not uncommon It has been ki^wn to attam a height of 
nearly 250 feet and a girth of more than 30 f^, but such grand 
old trees arc now extremely scarce and are rarely found outside 
temple groves, where, bemg looked upon as sacred, they are 
allowed to stand until they me 
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For, as its name implies, the deodar is the tree of the «)ds, and 
trees growmg m temjue groves are specially venerable For these 
aie tlK jperso^ property of the god, and no hiil-man m his senses 
would ^am of cuttmg one, far less of using the timber for his 
private needs Even mould one ^1 from old age, it will be 
allowed to rot if the timber is not reqmred for repairs to die 
temple 

For misfortune would certainly result if a house were built of 
the sacred timber, either the house would refuse to stand, or, what 
1$ the more usual form in which a god’s anger is made manifest, 
the owner’s family would fall victim to some temble disease or 
his crops would fail to npen Some of these groves are indeed so 
sacred, or perhaps it is tlut the gods who own them are so much 
to be feared, that the hill man vmo has to pass through them will 
carefully remove even the dry needles that may have stuck to his 
shoes, so that he may not invoke the god’s displeasure by in 
advertently removmg some of his property from withm the sacred 
preemets 

Although the greater part of the deodar forests he out»de British 
India, their history is of outstanding mterest, for not only were 
thev some of the earliest forests to be examined and brought under 
tec^cal forest management, but the various stages through which 
forest conservancy developed give an msight mto the lines on 
which the brains which were directmg forest pohey m India were 
then workmg The bstory of these forests is, m tact, the history 
of the Indian Forest Service, which, within fifty years of its 
creation, had become the foremost forest service m me Empire, 
showing the way to less highly developed places where forest 
conservancy was yet m its infancy 

The history of these forests starts from the annexation of the 
Punjab m 1847 Previous to this a small quantity of deodar 
timber had pr^ably found its way down most of the Punjab 
nvers to the plams below For m those early dtys deodar grew 
right down to the nver banks, and it was not difficult to fell the 
more acoessibic trees, to log them on the nver-bank, to throw the 
1(^ iDto the nver, and to pray for a good monsoon to carry a fair 
number of them down to me Punjab Such primitive methods of 
exploitation are practised to tbs day by the tnbesmen of Indus 
Kohistan, and there can be httle doubt that a certam amount of 
deodar timber was always available for the better class buildmgs m 
the plains o£ Northern India 

But after the annexation the country developed rapdly New 
cantonments began to qmng up all over the Punjw, while the 
railways were rapidly extended A big demand thus arose fix' 
first-class timber, and as deodar was die only wood at all smtable, 
vanous adventurous spirits began to penetrate the inner blls 
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prospecting for deodar The most notable of these was an 
individual whose mode of at^oach was a bas of rupees, which, 
dangled before one the hill Ra^as, seems to uve been sufficieat 
to obtain almost carte blanche to take as many trees as he wanted. 
Naturally the more accessible forests were worked first, and many 
lymg alongside the mam nvers were so rcdu<^ to rum that they 
luve never been able to recover 

About this time the Maharaja of Kashmir also appears to have 
rcahzcd that his forests could be made a source of mcomc. It wiU 
be remembered diat, on the conclusion of the second Sikh war, 
what 18 now known as Kashmir was sold to the Maharaja of 
Jammu for seventy five lakhs of rupees It is said that when he 
first surveyed his purchase, he grumbled and remarked that one 
third of the count^ was mountams, one third water, and the rest 
already alienated to privileged persons How little could he have 
foreseen that in the time of Im great grandson the gross forest 
revenue of his domains would exceed the whole of me original 
purchase money 

By 1851 anxiety was already bemg felt regarding future supplies 
of deodar The demands of the public works departments were 
constantly mcrcasmg, yet httle was known of the sources from 
which supplies were bemg drawn For the inner valleys of the 
Punjab s five great nvers were almost unknown country Lord 
Dalhousie, who was then Governor-General, and who will always 
be remembered as the founder of Indian forestry, therefore 
appomted a Captam Longden of His Majesty’s loth Foot, carefully 
to examme and to repeat on the forests of the whole western 
Himalaya, eastwards from Chamba to the north of Simla 

To those who know what extensive tounng m the Punjab hills 
entails, even under present-day conditions, a oescnption of Long 
den s explorauons, at a time when there were no roads, no rest- 
houses, and, above all, no proper maps, must be a source of con- 
tmual admiration and astonis^cnt He must have been a man 
of exceptional powers of endurance, for he covered a vast amount 
of country and ^etrated to places hitherto hardly vmted by 
Europeans During the course of his travels he visited all the 
important deodar areas m the valleys of the Sudej, Bcas, Ravi and 
Chenab rivers, except those lying withm Kashmir territory, and 
as a direct result of his explorattons an agency was estabhsned m 
the Chenab valley, where durmg the next two years he himself 
organized exploitauon wt^-ks on Government account This 
agency workra well, for durmg the next decade it was able, from 
Its de^t near Sialkote, to supjuy the various public works depart- 
ment with the greater part their tiinber requirements. 

It was not long, however, before the energy with which railway 
construction was bemg pushed on m North^n India agam cauised 
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annetf with regard to future deodar supplies, and in order to find 
out to what extent the hill forests cotud meet this demand, Dr 
Clcghom, who was then Conservator of Forests m Madras, was 
tra^eirod to the Pun}ab to make an examination of the timber 
resources of the western Himalaya and to inaugurate systematic 
conservancy and forest management m the Pun)^ 

Cleghom’s journeys were even more remarkable than those of 
Longi^, for durmg the two summers of 1862 and 1863 he visited 
and recorded most valuable information regarding all the hill 
forests from the Jumna to the Indus, while during me wmters he 
mspected the timber depdts and examined the scrub forests of the 
plams. In the course of his re^rt Clcghom made it clear that 
neither die Chamba nor the Bashahr forests could contmue to be 
worked at the same rate as they had been durmg the past decade 
The Punjab Forest Department was imtiated m i%4, with Dr 
Stewart as its first Conservator, and one of its first duties was to 
negotiate leases with these two States so that their forests might be 
worked in future to provide a sustamed supply of timlw for 
Government public works These leases were completed by 1866, 
and as a lease had also been entered mto with die Tehn Garhwal 
State, Government thus obtamed control over all the more im 
portant deodar areas outside Kashmir, which resolutely refused to 
allow any mterfcrencc with its forest affairs 
The foundations of scientific forest management had now been 
laid The Himalayan forests were formed into five forest divisions, 
each bearing the name of one of the Punjab rivers, and the staff 
for management and conservancy was slowly recmited But even 
more important, the Government of India laid down a defimte 
forest policy, that, however expedient it might be, these forests 
were not to be worked without due consideration bemg paid to 
their future maintenance and reproduction At the same time 
emphasis was laid on the importance of replacement by means of 
planting and sowmg This ^pronouncement, which was made at 
the end of 18^, was oi great importance, as it was almost the first 
si^ of the awakenmg of what may be called a forest conscience 
Although enormous demands for sleepers for new construction 
sometimes made it impossible to avoid anticipating fellings, the 
pohey of Government was loyally earned out by the newly 
organized Forest Department, and it stands to the lasting credit of 
diose who were then at the helm of affairs, particmarl^ Dr 
Brandis, that the forests were able to pass through this period of 
strain widiout permanent damage to their productive capaaty 
Hie next thirty years, from about 1870 to 1900, was a period of 
building on the foundations that had already been laid Durmg 
this penod, as more technical staS became available, mcrcasmg 
attention was paid to organization and control The forests were 
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demarcated and surveyed, the rights d the people were enquired 
into and setded, while carefully thought out working plans were 
prepared for all the more important forests Even me smaller 
States came mto Imc, and with the advice of Government forest 
officers orgamzed their forests on similar lines In 1887 Kashmir, 
mo, began to organize a forest department, and appomted as 
Conservator an officer of the Indian Forest Service Since that 
day forestry in the State has so progressed that the State forests 
are now as highly organized and as scientifically managed as any 
m British India 

Since 1900 the mam line of progress and develof»nent has been 
m silviculture, which has truly b«n desenbed as the foundation 
of all forestry For it is the saence of growmg forest crops, and 
unless the forester knows how to replace the trees that he has 
felled, nothing but disaster can result But m its early days the 
Forest Department had neither the stad nor the time to devote to 
silvicultural research, for it is a subject that reqmrcs unmtemipted 
study, as it is complicated by the fact that every species must be 
studied separately For every species has its own peculiarities, and 
even the same species may have different silvicultural characteristics 
m different locdities 

In the case of the deodar forests the department were m the 
happy position of having a large surplus of mature and over- 
mature trees, which could graduSly be realized without seriously 
depleting their capital These were taken out from all over the 
forests, and although artificial restocking was undertaken on small 
selected areas, it was for the most part left to Nature to fill m the 
blanks that were caused by felling The early working plans 
were, however, very conservative m their estimates, and the mature 
trees were removed so gradually that it was not until the early 
years of the present century that it began to be realized that 
this system or working, the selection of mature trees from large 
areas of forest, was not resulting in as much regeneration as was 
expected For although young deodar plants are capable of 
standmg moderate shade and of persisting under it for some time, 
they are incapable of makmg headway unless given complete over- 
head hght, and this was what they were failmg to get under the 
system of management then applied 

This was realized by the present Inspector-General of Forests, Sir 
Gerald Trevor, who, as divisional forest officer m Kulu, devoted 
nine years to the mvcstigation of this problem As a result of pro- 
longed smdy and carehdly conducted experiments, he was able to 
show that deodar could be perfectly regenerated under a light 
sheltowood of mother trees, and m tne working plan for the Kulu 
forests, prepared by him m X919, tin Uniform or Shdterwood 
system dt management was apphed to deodar for the first time 
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This system cannot be appbed to forests on very steep ground, but 
in all suitable localities it is now Ac recognized mcdiod of workmg 
boA in BntiA India and Ac Indian States 
Briefly it aims at removing Ae whole the e msting cr<^ and 
replacing it wiA an even aged crop of young trees wi Am a defimte 
period of time, Aus ensurmg ample supplies of timber for future 
generations In most places this system has mven wonderful 
results, and Trevor, revisitmg Kulu after an absence of fifteen 
years, was able to write as a foreword to Ae working plan that 
was replaang his own 

In the profession of forestry, more espeaally in India it seldom 
happens that a man is permitted to sec the results of his labours I have 
now had the privilege to return to the Punjab and to see areas where 
1 marked the first secdlmg felling now completely regenerated wiA 
magnificent young woods, to see thriving plantations where rubbiA 
cultured the ground, and I have my lewara Having seen the forestry 
of the greater part of the wc^’ld I can say that the standard of work 
which lus now been attained is in no way inferior to that of any country 
The young crops now being nursed up will produce a yield of finest 
tunbv, far greater than that obtained in Ae past, and in spite of bad 
times Acre is no reason to bebeve Aat Ais Ae only propmy of Ae 
Punjab Government, will ever cease to repay Ae care and money spent 
on It 

Thanks mamly to Trevor, Ae silviculture of Ae deodar is now 
firmly establiAed, but Aough progress m Ais direction has been 
great, Iitdc has been done to alter Ae meAods of timber extraction, 
which are still much Ac same as Acy were sixty or seventy years 
ago But Ais IS easily explainable, for alAough Aese meAods 
have irftcn been decried as primitive and om fashioned, it is 
doubtful whcAcr under present conditions m Ae Himalaya Aey 
could be improved upon For labour is cheap and, Aoi^h un> 
educated, is ^lled and effiaent for Ae work it has to do Schemes 
for portable sawmills and mechamcal means of extraction have 
often been mooted but have rarely materialized, for sawmills and 
machmery, unless Acy are kept constantly at concert pitch, are apt 
to prove white elephants, and Ae average bill man has lituc 
aptitude for machmery 

The story of Ae evolution of a sleeper, foom Ae standmg tree 
to Its final position m Ac track, is full of mterest. First comes 
markmg Ae trees, for whcAcr a forest is sold to purchasers or 
worked by Ac department, it is a cast iron rule Aat no tree may 
be felled until it has been marked at Ac base wiA Ae fellmg 
hammer of Ac department Next comes fellmg, and this, 
whcAcr done wi A the axe or wi A the saw, is a skilnil operation 
on which much droends. For deodar often grows on very ste^ 
country, and if felmig is done carelessly the tree takes charK, 
rushes away down Ae hillside, and by Ac time it reaches Ac 
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bottom there is litde left to saw mto sleeper^ most of it havmg 
been reduced to matchwood But if it is fdlcd properly it stays 
very much where it falls, and, lymg along the hillside, is there 
crosscut into sieger lengths, each 9^ feet long The logs are 
then squared with an axe, propped up on posts and sawn mto 
sleepers Sawmg is a slow process, two men or a man and a 
woman working on the saw, one standing on the log and the 
other beneath Often a sawmg pan consists of man and wife, 
and it IS then mvanably the wi& who is given the lower position, 
probably because this is the more tmpleasant owmg to the f^hng 
sawdust 

ConvcrsuHi is now finished, but by far the most arduous part of 
the work remains, for many of the deodar forests he high up on 
the hillside, far away firom the nearest iloaong stream, which is 
the first stage on the long journey to the plains For dus part of 
the work some form of mechamed aid has been invoked m recent 
years, and m suitable places a simple form of ropeway is used for 
takmg the sleepers down, or where the country is easy dry shdes 
are often built over which the sleepers can be dragged But from 
most places the sleepers still have to be moved by human labour, 
and for this special coolies are employed, who from long practice 
are able to carry immense loads, tor a single broad gau« sleeper 
weighs well over a hundredweight In some places m me higher 
hills carnage is done by women, and it is not uncommon to meet 
a strong sturdy hill girl trotemg down the sleeper path with two 
sleepers on her back and a baby wrapped up m a blanket slung 
on m front 

Armed at the side stream, the next stage is to work the sleepers 
down to the mam nver Vanous metlmds are used, the most 
common being wet slides and telescopic floatu^ These slides are 
remarkable contnvances, Hdith>Robinsonish m appearance and 
aligned entirely by eye, thw arc wonderfully effiaent, and it is 
often hard to beheve that they can have been built by men with 
absolutely no engmeenng craming Telescopic floatmg can be 
used only when the streams are swollen by the monsoon rams 
A successum of pools is made by dammmg im the stream, and 
between dicse small lengths of slide are made of the sleepers them 
selves Sleepers arc floated from the back and built up m front, 
and m this way the whole consignment is gradually worked down 
to the juncuwi with the mam nver 

Here the sleepers are taken out and stacked on the bank to wait 
for the water to return to its normal level, when the gkal, as it is 
called (which may amount to as many as 50,000 sleepers), is 
launch^ m the nver Following the gkd come a number of men 
on mflated skins, whose busmess it 1$ to sweep the nver^-that is, 
to push along any deepen that may be strand on the bank or 
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caught on projecting boulders. Sweeping down is another slow 
process, but in due course the ghd arnves at the point where die 
nver emerges &wn the hiUs, where the sleepers arc caught, made 
up mto ram, and sent ofi on the iinal stage of their journey On 
arrival at railhead, they are landed and sorted, and those which, 
after the bu0etmg they have received on their travels, are still up 
to spcafication are handed over to the railway But such is the 
stnetness of the railway standard that less than half the sleepers 
that were sawn in the forest are considered suitable for laying m 
the track 

In Its early days the Forest Department canned out all its ex- 
traction work Itself, but later it was realized that trained forest 
officers could more profitably be employed on managing and 
tendmg their forests, leaving extraction to private enterpnse 
Departmental work is still carried out on a small scale, but m most 
places the trees arc sold standing to contractors DWmg recent 
years a system has been evolveo under which the forest owners 
and the railways have penodic conferences, at whidi the price to 
be paid for sleepers durmg the next few years is determined and 
also the number of sleepers to be supplied A quota is given to 
each forest owner, and when the trees are sold a collateral sleeper 
supply contract is given to the purchaser to supply a definite 
number of sleepers at the agreed price This arrangement has 
worked well for a number of years, as it insures the owner gettmg 
a fair price for his trees, the railways obtainmg their requirements 
at reasonable rates, and the purchaser having a firm market for 
the major part of bus outturn 

In commtai with most other raw materials, deodar timber has 
suffered a very severe setback m pnees m recent ^rs, the present 
rate for sleepers being little more than half what it was m the 
boom years following the war The ysvx, of deodar, however, 
depends very largely on the price of wheat, for after the railways 
the canal oolomes form one of its chief markets, and when the 
price of wheat is low, the villager cannot afford expensive timber 
W Jus building 'Whether prices will respond to more prosperous 
conditions remains to be seen For m India, as elsewhere, other 
matcnals now fill many of the needs for which umber was once 
used The railways arc turiung more to metal sleepers, while 
reinforced concrete and pressed steel beams are being incrcasmgly 
used for buildmg, even in the villages But there are still people 
who prefer wood and many purposes for which deodar has no 
nval, and, though another boom m timber is improbable, the 
“ tree of the goS*’ 15 likely always to find a market and to have 
little difficulty m maintaining its proud fxmticm as the most 
important timocr tree in Northern India 
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THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
By WiLBUit Bukton 

(The author, who i$ an American, has recently left the Far East after a 
protracted stay including the Philippines, on joumalutic work ) 

Filipino self government started m the admimstration of Presi 
dent Woodrow Wilson during the World War Even before that 
time there had been steady steps in this direction After the phase 
of mihtary occupation had been completed agamst both the 
Spaniards and the Filipino dissidents, in 1902, the legislative funo 
nons in the islands were delegated to a Philippmc Commission 
consisting of five Ameiicans and three Filipinos A Legislative 
Assembly, giving still greater rcprescnution to Filipmos, was 
started in 1905 And almough the exact status of the Phjhppines 
in relation to the Umted States was never dehned, all Amencan 
constitutional nghts were extended to the Pilipmos, excepting trial 
by )ury and the right to bear arms This latter nght, however, 
has been increasin^y curbed m the Umted States, and so prac- 
tically the Filipinos were placed on a posmon of equality with 
Americans at home save m the one item of trial bv jury 

Here was a stnkmg and perhaps too sudden change from the 
policy during the some three hundred years of Spamsh rule in 
the islands Then the Filipinos had to take off their hats when 
Spaniards passed A native and a Spaniard could not sit at the 
same table even if the Spaniard was a guest in the native’s home 
Whipping was the most common pumshment imposed Cathol 
icism was compulsory, and the natives were largely held as peons 
of the friars The fnars, indeed, practically constituted the 
government and did not hesitate to dety Madrid if their “ rights ” 
were encroached upon For example, one governor, Fernando de 
Bustamente, 1717-19, brought on a fnar rebellion, m which he 
was mortally wounded, through his efforts to refonn the treasurv 
after he had found irregularities m it A more typical Spamm 
governor was Sefior Izquicrdo, 1871-73, who dedared he intended 
to rule with a cnioEx in one h^ and a sword in the other ” 

Most of the Americans, of course, drew a considerable colour 
line in soaal affairs, although not quite as sharp as that of the 
Spamards, but otherwise the Filipinos were elevated withm less 
than half a decade from virtual slavery to almost the full freedom 
of Amencan citizens The nghts of free speech, free press, and 
free public assembly, for example, gave ample scope for agitation 
by factions favouring mdcpendence No effort was made to curb 
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such agitation as long as it was earned on in an orderly manner 
Further, the most extensive efiort at education m any colomal 
area of the world was inaugurated Schools were esuolished in 
even the most remote villages. This was also m direct antithesis 
to the Spanish pohey, which was fearful of any education save 
vocal instruction m Catholic ntual Literacy am o ng the Filipmos 
at the time of the American occupation was not more than lo per 
cent in both the native Tagalog and Spanish The Americans 
decided UMn education entirely m English, for while Ta^og 
had been developed (m the Spanish alphabet) into somethmg of a 
literary language, it was but one of mne major languages (m 
eluding 83 distinct dialects) m the islands, and was not spoken 
by as many persons as the Visayan language Today, m conse 
quence of American educational pohey, English is widely spoken 
and read from one end of the isliids to the other, at least 75 per 
cent of the population know enough English for simple social 
mtercourse, and 50 per cent can read some of that tankage 
Many who do not go to school for long find it easier to rwid their 
native dialect, the vocabulary of which they learn at home, than 
English, and it may be conservatively estimated that at least half 
the FiLpmos arc literate enough to read and understand a news- 
paper in some language, even though not nearly so many could 
write an intelligible letter m any language 

Another aspect of the American Vacation policy was its lack 
of mtegration with any defimte political policy Most of the early 
teachers were Amencan, and some were out of sympathy with the 
Amcncan occupation and others aspired to make one hundred 
per cent Amcncans of the Filipinos In ather case, the teachmg 
of Amencan history, as it was earned on in American schools, 
tended to create an ideal psychological background for independ- 
ence propaganda, whatever else any Fihpmo school-child ever 
learned, he found out and remembered that Patnek Henry enun 
dated the battlccry of * give me hberty or give me death m the 
revolt of the American colomes agamst England — but Fihpmo 
political education rarely reached me point of appreciating that 
the “taxation without representation^ complained of by the 
Amencan cdomsts did not exist m the Phihppmes With the 
development of education there were more and more Filmmo 
teachers, and most of them deliberately used the story of the 
Amencan Revolution against England to justify and encourage 
Philippme independence from the United States. 

All of the factors outlined were fructifying when President 
Wilson took office in 1913 He was a member of the Democratic 
Party that baH traditionally opposed Amcncan annexation of the 
Philippines, although under the leadership of William Jeonmgs 
Bryan the Democratic senators had fumshed the necessary 
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number to make up the two-thirds majority requured for raufica* 
tioa of the Treaty with Spam whereby the de facto possession of 
the islands was made de lure The Democrats, hewever, were 
committed to the policy of eventual Philippme independence, and 
adoption of a law to this efiect was among the first acts the 
Wilson administration Further, Governor-General Francis 
Burton Hamson, whom President Wilson sent to the Philippmes, 
was empowered to take the prchminary steps to this entf Mr 
Hamson had already had considerable contact with the Filipmo 
mdcpcndcncc group headed by Manuel L Quezon, now president 
of the Philippme Commonwealth, and he entered office with thar 
approval and co-operation, mdeed, Amencans m the Philippines 
regarded Mr Quezon as the real Governor-General 

Under the Harnson Quezon regime, intensive Filipinization of 
the island government began There was assuredly justification 
for the gradual supplanting of Amencans by Filipmos m the 
government, but the Hamson-Quezon policy was undoubtedly 
too rapid for efficiency Rather needless to say, most Amencans 
m the islands were m violent opposition to ffic new order of 
things, but those m power there or at home paid no attention m 
then protests The World War had started, and Amencan m 
tcrest was concentrated on Europe, not the Onent Further, there 
had never been much mterest m the Philippmes anyway after 
their conquest had been completed 

For the Amcncan occupation of the islands had been an incon- 
gruous madent m the Spamsh Amcncan war Brcakmg the last 
European bonds on the Americas— in this case, the ousting of 
Spain from the West Indies — ^was m keeping with both the im- 
perialism and the sentimentality of the Umted States, but a 
colonial empire m the Onent was a dream only of a few mter- 
national bankers and the Kiplmg-inspired Theodore Roosevelt 
The average Amcncan had scarcely heard of the Phihppmcs 
before Admiral Dewey’s spectacular victory in the Barac of 
Manila, and the resemblance of the name to me Phihppians, who 
impnsoned St Paul and to whom he wrote an Epistle, caused 
considerable confusion 

The annexation of the islands was popular enough and ex 
plamcd as follows m a memorable speech to a ddcgation of 
divmes by President McKinley “ 1 walked the floor of me White 
House mght after night, and I am not ashamed to tell you gentle- 
men that I went down on my knees and prayed to almigh^ God 
for Ught and guidance more than one nignt And one nignt late 
It came to me this way— I don’t know how it was, but it came— 
that there was nothmg left for us to do but m take tlKm all, and 
to educate the Filipmos, and uphft and civilize and Christianize 
them, and by God s grace do the very best wc could for them 
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as our feUowmen for whom Chnst also died And then I went 
to bed and went to deep soundly ’ 

But after the first fervour wore ofl mterest declmed Not many 
Americans, <«ily 12,000 by 1912, went to the islands Little 
American capitu was ever invested there, because there were too 
many opportunities at home or closer home — ^in Latm America 
It was learned that Christianization had been <][uite cflectively 
earned out by the Spamsh to the extent of converting 90 per cent 
of the natives to Catholicism An efficient government was pro^ 
vidcd, and education as already desenbed was carried out, and 
Amencan engmects and health experts made the islands into the 
garden spot of the Orient-— but almost entirely through money 
and labour provided by the Filipinos themselves and without 
attractmg any appieaable attention at home 

There was never, tot example, any organized group of Amen 
cans with ties to the Philippines in tne United States— such as the 
associations of Englishmen with ties to India in England— to 
zealously work for American mtercsts Instead, the Philippines 
were always best represented in the Umted States by those who 
supported their independence 

So the Harnson-Quezon Filipinization cam^gn was carried 
out without check by the tunc President Wilson retired from 
office m 1921 Widi the Republican Party— which had been re- 
sponsible for the original annexation— m power agam some effort 
was made for a restoration of American authority m Manila 
But what had been done could hardly be undone, the Filipmo 
politicians, as Governor General Leonard Wood discovered, were 
too entrenched to be easily dislodged, especially in view of Amen 
can apathy in the matter Further, an attempt to undermine the 
self-government achieved mflamed the agitation for complete in 
dependence 

Meanwhile a new element entered into the situation durmg the 
first post war decade agitation for Philippine independence by 
certam well-organized American groups because of economic 
reasons After Cuba became a virtual American protectorate, 
certain New York banks financed a huge sugar moustry there, 
and since Phihppuie sugar entered the Umted States duty-free, 
while duty was levied on Cuban sugar, a conflict of interests 
developed. Hawaiian sugar interests also ob)ccced to Philippine 
competition Amencan dairy farmers found that Philippine coco- 
nut oil, from which oleomargarine is made, competed with butter 
Soiuhecn cotton farmers found that it also competed with cotton 
seed oil Hemp, uduch is a natural monopeuy of the islands, 
competed with cotton in certam manufacture products, and 
also with sual which had been developed in Mexico by ccrtaui 
powerful Amenaui financial mtercsts Hie southern cotton 
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farmers and the Amcncan-Cuban and Hawauan sugar finanaers 
were the most active groupsia supixirting Philippine mdepcndence, 
the latter supported Filipmo mdcpcndencc poliacians, while the 
former even mduiged m pro-independence mass meetmp 
With the vocal Filipmos demanding md^endence ana power- 
ful Amencan groups favouring it, and no large, orgamzed group 
(Ejecting to It, the Tydmgs Mwufile Law was enacted on March 
24, 1934, to provide for complete independence in 1945 An 
mterun regime known as the “Commonwealth of the Philip- 

C IS ’ was to be established meanwhile Under the law certain 
ts were imposed on Phihppme exports to the Umted States, 
the annual sugar quota was at 50,000 long tons* refined and 
800,000 long tons unrefined, that for coconut oil at 200,000 long 
tons refined, and that for hemp at 3,000,000 pounds These 
quotas are to enter the United States duty free, out m the sixth 
year of the Commonwealth a Philippine export tax of 5 per cent 
ad valorem is to be imposed, increasiag 5 per cent ea^ year to 
the ninth year when it is to be fixed at 25 per cent Foreign rela 
ttons during the Commonwealth are to be m American bands, 
and the President of the United States through a High Comixus- 
sioner is given the right to veto any financial measures A trade 
conference is scheduled for this year to determme American 
Philippine trade relations after mdepcndcnce Dunng the Com- 
monwealth penod the Umted States is to seek neutrahzaaon of 
the islands by mternational treaty Amencan naval bases are not 
affected, but there is to be a conference about them not later than 
two years after mdepcndcnce comes into effect 
Following the Tydings-McDuffic Law, the Fbilippmc Constitu 
tional Assembly was c^cd m Manila and a constitution adopted 
on February 8, 1935 It was modelled m the mam after the con- 
stitution of the Umted States, but with some differences. There 
is only one legislative body, a National Assembly of not more 
than 120 members. Suffrage is based on ability to read and write 
The president is elected for six years and is inchgiblc for re-elec- 
tion in the followmg term Natural resources are declared to be 
the property of the State and their utilization is limited to Phihp- 
pme atizens or coqiorations with 60 per cent Phihppme capital, 
except that all existing rights, grants, and leases at the time of the 
cstebhshmcnt of the government arc to be recognized and re 
spccted The Stole may provide for compulsory arbitration m 
labour-capital or landlm'd tenant disputes. Aitex the maugura 
non of independence the govetnment will be called the “ Rejwlic 
of the Phihppmes.” 

A referenaum was held on the consntunon, approval of which 
meant approval of the Tydings-McDuffie Law Over a miUimi 
* A long ton, which u widely used m die United Sutes, u a,a(o pounds 
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votes were counted, but all reliable observers agree that not more 
than half that many were actually cast There were but few 
votes, however, in opmation So me Philipmne Commonwealth 
came mto being on Nofvember 15, 1935, scheduled to give 
way to a completely mdependent republic on July 4, 1945 — 
American Independ^cc Day The actual change has, so far, 
been fundamentally ma^hcant, Fihpmization has merely been 
earned a httle further man it was in the Harrison Quezon ad- 
ministration A Fihpino, Mr Quezon, now ofHcially occupies 
the Malacanan instead of an American, and the continued control 
by Washington over foragn relations and finances is exercised by 
a High Commissioner mstead of a Governor-General Only two 
departments of the government, education and forestry, now Imve 
American directors, and except for 125 Amencan school teachers 
(out of a total of 2,800) very liew Americans are soil employed m 
any capacity 

Up to the present the Commonwealth regime has earned on 
without giving cause for major criticism While much of a 
demagogue out of office, President Quezon m office has proved 
himsdf sober and shrewd Economically, the islands today are 
one of the most prosperous places in the world Prices for coconut 
oil and sugar arc exceptioo^y high, and a huge imnmg boom is 
under way Part of this is due to hectic speculation that may lead 
to an economic crisis later on, but in actual gold production the 
Phihppmcs now rank fifth largest m the world Last year's pro 
duction was more than jf3,ooo,ooo, and this year it is expected to 
amount to about ^4,000,000 

But with the imimnence of mdependence there is mcreasmg 
doubt among responsible Filipmos about its dcsirabihty As a 
matter of fact, none of them— not even such professional poll 
naans as Mr Quezon and his chief rival at present, Manuel Roxas 
—probably ever really wanted mdependence, rather they agi- 
tated for mat m hope of thereby gettmg what they now have a 
sort of domimon status under the American flag — but as a per- 
manent, not temporary, measure However, havmg got what 
they asked for they can hardly (Ajcct to it— at least just yet And 
they sec a ][X)ssibility of escape frewn being entirely cast upon their 
own resources in tnc present most uncertam world through the 
one " loophole ” in the Tydings-McDuffie Law a conference iwt 
later than 1047 on the contmuation of American naval bases m 
the island 

On the other hand, the ladt of consistency in Amencan policy 
to the islands, and the constant pressure of groups in the Umted 
States to curt^ Phihppme imports, gready complicate the situa 
non This might be Best Imiught out by quoting the replies of 
both Mr Roxas and President Quezon to the same question 
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"What caa the Filipinos get through bemg independent that 
they haven’t received under the Amcncan flag?” 

Prendent Quezon Hist replied by speaking of man ” not hvmg 
by bread alone ” and the desne of the Fihpmos fw a cbef execu* 
Uve of their own race, but subsequently he made this very sound 
observation “We have no assurance that even if we were a 
dominion of the United States, Washmgttm would not cut ofl otu: 
exprts Wc arc taking a nsk whatever we do Amcncan poh- 
ticians might change trade relations at any tune For example, 
despite the Tyduigs-McDuffie Law, an exase tax was put on coco- 
nut oil— which is the same m effect as customs duty on it Since 
we have to take a nsk, we had better take it on our own responsi 
bib^ than on the responsibihty of othas ” 

Mr Roxas first railed that independence is largely a matter 
of sentiment,” ad^g that an orator could get an immediate 
enthusiastic reaction by a pro-mdepcndencc speech, but “ m two 
hours he probably could not make an audience understand that 
American rule was preferable to independence ” Then he, too^ 
advanced a more convmcmg economic argument, pomtmg out 
that a “gendemen’s agreement had b^ reached bc^een 
Washington and Tokyo on Japanese textile imports mto the 
Phihppmes without consulting Manila Not only, as he said, had 
the agreement failed to curb Japanese imports, but the Common 
wealth could not pass a tanfl law apinst these imports both be 
cause of the agreement and the fact that Washington has tfic right 
to veto any Imancial measure Further, he oflered documentary 
evidence tnat a group of Phihppme capitahsts were prepared to 
finance a textile mdustry in the islands provided diey could be 
assured of tanfl protection against Japanese textiles. 

With or without mdcpciwence the Phihppmes face a senous 
situation if their present market m the United States is more cur 
tailed than by me present Tydmgs-McDuffie Law up to the 
sixth or seventh year of the Commonwealth For example, 6o 
per cent m value of all Phihppme exports is sugar, and without 
the American market the sugar mdustry will be ruined, because 
there is no other outlet for production And on an equal basi^ 
Cuban sugar is cheaper than that of the Phihppmes In other 
Imes production could continue without a free ^encan market 
through extensive wage reduction, today the Fhihppine standard 
of livmg n by far the highest in all Am, and this has been made 
possible only through the mtegration of the island economy with 
that of the United States. Ec^nucallv, Amencan rule has been 
more profitable to the islands than to tne Umted States 
Further, there are very senous doubts m many quarters— noii> 
Filipino as well as Fihpmo— about the ability of a Fhdippme Re> 
public to pursue an mdependent existence m the hectic Oriental 
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world c£ tod^ The Commonwealth Government, of course, 
must exude official optimism, but absolute certainty is not regis- 
tered even m the Malacanan The writer asked President Quezon 
and Vice-President Osmena the same question ‘ Do you believe 
that the Phihppmes by 1945 will be able to stand alone in the 
present Far Eastern world?” and Mr Quezon answered m cate- 
gorical affirmative, but Mr Osmena rephed, ** 1 am not too sure ” 
So far there have been no economic preparations for mdepend 
cnce The present penod is one erf great uncertainty, and hence 
not encouragmg for mvestments of a permanent nature Prest 
dent Quezon hopes that the trade conference scheduled with the 
United States year will remove some of the present uncec 
tamty and pave the way for economic readjustment, but any trade 
concessions on the part of the United States which arc favourable 
m the Phihppmes will undoubtedly be opposed by the same groups 
diat have seekmg to get nd of the islands 
Poliucal preparations for mdependence have included an exten 
sive militarization i»o»ainme under Field-Marshal Douglas 
MacArthur, former chirf of the American General Starf, who is 
military adviser to President Quezon Bv this programme die 
entire physically fit male population will be conscripted and 
trained in ten years Twenty thousand will be tramed at a time, 
b^uming this year Accordmg to Field Marshal MacAnhur, this 
plw wiU make the islands so impregnable that their conquest 
would not be profitable Other military experts are sceptical 
Actually, it is beheved m well mformed c^es that the real plan 
15 to tie up the Philippine army with a contmuation of American 
naval bases after “ independence ’’—which would provide better 
defence of the islands man now exists, but would probably also 
mean some sort of Amencan protectorate Prior to me Common- 
wealth there was only a small volunteer Filipino army and not 
many more American regulars, with the result that the burden 
of defence rested almost entirely on the Asiatic Fleet of the Ameri- 
can Navy 

There arc no major internal questions to disturb the Philippines 
There is a certam amount of agrarian unrest in consequence of 
usury and tenancy, but nature generally is kmd, and while there 
IS considerable maldistnbution of population, there is no over- 
population m die islands as a wwle President Quezon has 
launched a grandiose scheme of setdement m Mindanao, the 
sparsely setded second largest of the islands, to relieve over popula- 
tion m Luzon, the largest island (where Mamla is located), and 
the Visayan (middle) islands There are also political implica 
tioos in die project, for it is m Davao, Mindanao, that the Japanese 
have established a large and dmvmg stronghold 
In parts of Mindanao and the odter soumern islands, especially 
YOU xzxni V 
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Sulu, there are die somewhat dissident group of 500,000 Muham* 
madan Moros— the onh^important non-Cnnstian section of the 
14,000,000 populanon, ^cy were converted to the creed of Islam 
about four centuries ago, and thereby acquired a higher degree of 
culture than the rest of the Filipmos then possei^ Further, 
they started conquer of all of the islands, and probably would 
have succeeded 11 the Spamsh had not intervened This was just 
after Spam’s wars with the Motss, with whom the early Spanish 
invaders in the Philippmcs confused the Malay Muhammadans 
hence the name MorOy which is Spanish for Moor 

While Spam prevented Moro conquest of the nonMuham 
madan areas of me philippmes, she never succeeded m bunging 
the Moros under her sway Nor did the United States do so unm 
about 1910 Thus the Moros acquired a considerable reratation 
for feroaty and, having regard to their traditional hatred of the 
Christianized Filipmos, many observers predicted dire conse 
quences if the Americans withdrew from the Islamic areas 
Actually, the Moros offer no serious obstacle to the peace of the 
islands unless they should be stored up &c»n outside Compared 
to the present-day Filipmos, they are backward and disumted, nor 
IS thur antagomsm to the Cnnstian Filipmos now very pro- 
nounced But they snll could be utilized in the same way t^t the 
Mongols have been m Manchuna and the extra mural regums of 
North China, and m at least some Moro areas Japanese agents 
have already been active 

This is another imMrtant aspect of the fear among most of the 
politically consaous Filipmos that die island would not be capable 
of standing alone m the present Far Eastern world Indeed, one 
hears everywhere &om Manila to Jolo m Sulu this behef voiced 
’The ultimate destmy of the Philippmes is not American 
sovereignty or independence, but American or Japanese 
sovereignty ’* 

Japan’s efforts to penetrate the Philippmes antedate her present 
bid for empire by almost 500 years In 1440, 81 years before 
Magellan’s discovery the islands, Japanese pirates estabhshed 
little kmgdoms m northern Luzon Shcray after the Spanish occu- 
pation, Hidcyoshi, famed pirate and war-lord, plannra to mvade 
the islands, but he was placated by two Spam^ tribute embassies 
In 1580 a Japanese pirate fleet did attempt to mvade Luzon, but 
were repuked In 15M an envoy of Hidcyoshi came to Manila 
and entered mto diplomatic relations widi the Spamsh, which 
resulted ma Japanese Philippine offensive and defensive alliance, 
but dus was qmckly bro^n through the massacre of several 
Spanish Cathobc nussionanes m Japan Meanwhile, hofwever, 
Japanese immigrants start«l coming to the islands, and by 1609 
woe 3,000 near Manila Re^d of them is lost, but it is 
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believed they were massacred la the supprcssioa of a native revolt 
a few years later 

From that time until near the end of the Spanish occupation 
there was htde contact between Japan and the Fhihppuies The 
hrst Japanese consulate was estihhdied in Manila in iSSSj v^as 
closed in 1893, and reopened m 1896 There were then only x6 
Japanese in the In the same year there was a native revolt 
against the Spanish, and the Japanese agreed to supply arms to 
the insurgents, but ^e rising was crushed before the arms arrived 
But in the revolt of 1898 against the Spanish^ and m subsequent 
warfare against the Americans, Japanese did supply the Fih 
pmos with arms, while Marquis Ito urged Japanese mtervennon 
to obtam Philippine indepcnoence 

Smoe the Amencan occupation there has been a slow, steady 
Japanese migration to the Fhilippmcs until the Japanese popula 
bon today numbers from 24,000 to 30,000, exact figures arc lack- 
ing because there has been no census smee 1918 While the num 
ber of immigrants is small, never more than about x,ooo a year, 
thOT are obviously selected and supported by their Government for 
delate economic purposes About 15,000 have settled in Davao, 
and have there obtamed through fx^old or leasehold 58,000 
hectares of the 120,000 hectares of cultivated land in the area 
The Philippine land laws arc designed to prevent alien ownership, 
and Japanese freeholds have been acquired by various devices 
marriages with Bagobo (mountain tnbe) women, and an arrange- 
ment whereby Japanese owners arc ostensibly the tenants of Fih 
pmos. However, according to President Quezon, “ there is no 
direct evidence of illegal occupation ’ Through the Davao 
development about 45 per cent of the total hemp production is in 
Japanese hands and Japan takes about one third of the total hemp 
eamort 

Japanese trade penetrauon has been pronounced only within 
the past five years The Filipinos have never shown much enter- 
prise nor effiaency m commerce, and the bulk of the retail trade 
was long m Chmese hands without senous compefabon The 
Chinese bazaars sold considerable Japanese goods, but Japanese 
imrorts were not larro In 1931, Japan started her conquest 
of Manchuna, the (£mese merchants throughout the South Seas 
started an anb Japanese boycott In consequence, Japanese mer 
chants, with the backmg of then Government, began entermg the 
Fhihppuies m large numbers in 1932 and opened larger and 
cheaper bazaars than the Chinese operated Today fully onc- 
fourtii d the retail trade throughout the islands is directly or m- 
dmectly in Japanese hands, the Chmese merchants are, in self- 
interest, now fiMTced to promote the sale of Japanese goods, and 
some of them are financially backed by Japanese firms 
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Hie greatest Jaranese trade advance bat been in textiles, which 
18 the largest single import Up to 1935 the Philippines were the 
largest fmieign market for Amencan textiles, which were im- 
parled by Americans and retailed by Chinese From 1932 to 1935 
Japanese textile imports steadily mountod, and die Phihppine 
Assembly prepared to impose a high tariff on them This plan 
was halted by Washington, presumably because it would We 
brought retaliaaon against American imports mto Jwan, and the 
previously mentioned “ gentlemen’s agreement,” effective Janu- 
ary i, 1936, was negotiated instead By this measure Japan was 
to be lifted, direct or via Hongkong, to exportmg 50,000,000 
square metres of piecegoods, roughly half of ^e to^ consump- 
non, to the Philippines Tlicre was no limit on rayon Nor 
could the agreement prevent imports from the Japanese mills m 
Shanghai There is also doubt wnether it is Japan m the Japanese 
merchants who have failed to reserve the agreement, in any 
event, 75 per cent of the cotton pieccMods and 98 per cent of the 
rayon now consumed arc coming from Japanese mills Total 
Japanese imports now amount to more than ^2,600,000 annually, 
wWe Phihppmc exports to Japan are only half that amount 

In naturu resources the islands are far more tempting than any 
part of China, even of Manchuria The Philippmes have an 
area of 114,000 square miles, compared to I48,;^6 square miles 
in Japan proper, and probably 60 per cent is arable while only 
20 per cent of Japan is arable Thus, according to a Japanese 
standard of hving, the Philippmes could support a larger popula- 
tion than Japan’s present 70,000,000 On the other nano, there 
IS no room for settlement in China, and the Japanese are much 
better adapted to the Philippine chmate than they arc to that of 
Manchuria The philippmes have the only extensive forests m 
Eastern Ana, amounting to 20,^0,000 hectares and contammg 
timber worth 2, 000, 000,000 In mmcrals there arc, besides con 
sidcrablc gold, the largest known chromium deposits m the world, 
and more and better iron than in the whole of China and Man- 
churia together While rubber production is little dcvclcped now, 
enough could be grown for Japan’s entire needs The copra 
(coconut oil) mdustry 1$ already well developed, and cnoi^ 
cotton IS now grown to indicate that its extensive production is 
feasible 

In short, the Phihppincs could be much more of a “ hfe-lme” 
to Japan than Maruhuna ever was, and there may be mordant 
prophecy m the frequent Filipino r^crence to Davao as “ Davao- 
cuo ” But I trust tmt such mrebodings are not )vistified 
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By Mr Ch I I M Wrltkr 

(EK-Mimster for du CoI<hu£Sj Netherlands ) 

There is a remarkable similarity m sCructure between the British 
and the Netherlands Impcrium In both cases a comparatively 
small mother country exercises political and economic control 
over extensive, densely populated areas oversea And with both a 
part, VIZ , that which is situated in the Far East, occupies a very 
special place Both nations call that part “India,” the Nether 
lands frequently with the addition “ Netherlands “ 

1 think it was the Erst Lord Cromer who said that India not only 
oa:upie8 a special place in the British Empire, but also ui the 
heart of the average Englishman, it is just the same with the 
average Netherlander 

In my opimon this is based on a wonderful blending of practical 
sense and sentiment Both Indies are, naturally, of enormous 
economic significance for the respective mother countries, but be 
sides that, those remote regions have had a fascinating effect on 
mankind from olden tunes and certainly, therefore, on the 
nations that have been destined by fate to cxerase a particular 
influence on the Indies 

It IS known that the Spamards, in seeking India, discovered 
Amenca, and for a long time after the discovery they believed that 
they had finally arnved in the mystenous Indies To this day the 
mdigenous inhabitants of America owe their appellation of 
Indians to this error 

Spaniards and Portuguese afterwards discovered the real Indies, 
but, if the Phihppmes are excepted, their rdle in the Far East has 
been a transient one 

It has been reserved for the two kindred nations, the Bntish 
and the Netberlanders, to impress their own, permanent stamp 
on the economic and pohucal development of the Indies It is 
also noteworthy that the growth of the pohncal power m the Far 
East of the fintish and the Netherlands has proceeded along 
parallel Imes, with both nations it was a pnvate company, con^ 
ducted and managed by merchants, which formed the foun^tion 
of the pohtical power exercised later directly from the mother 
onmtnes 

* Based on an address delnrered before die Royal Empire Society Summet 
Sdiool at the Umvemty of Bnited 



^ The Dutch Empire m the Far East 

It IS unnecessary for me here to conceal the faa that bodi 
nations have struggled bitterly for supremacy m the Far East, m 
the Western as well as the Eastern That struggle has long 
been settled, and all that is left of it is the esteem andappreoation 
that, even in the struggle between the two eddest seafarmg nations, 
has never been lackmg 

By a strange freak of history it was an En^shman, Thomas 
Stalled Bmgley Raffles, who exercised such a great influence on 
the pohtical and economic development of the Netherlands East 
Indies IXinng the Napoleonic Wars, Netherlands India was 
temporarily occupied by the British, and m that period, from 
z8i I i8i6 until af^ the Congress of Vienna, Raffles, as Lieutenant' 
Governor of Java and its Dependenaes under the Governor- 
General Lord Mmto, exercised the highest authority over the 
Netherlands colonies in the East 
Raffles was, undoubtedly, one of the ^eat figures m the colonial 
history of every nation, a statesman or exceptional stature, only 
history has learned to know and appreciate him as such 
For us Dutchmen the memory of Raffles is indissolubly 
associated with Java Here lay his pnncipal held of activity, botn 
as a saentist and as a governor, here he unfolded his gifts as an 
organiser and a statesman It was in Java that he intr^uced for 
the first time in the history of the world the prmciples of modem 
colonial government whose application has m many respects 
survived to tbs day For instance, the system of land taxation, 
known by the name of landrent, the right granted to the popula 
non to elect the cbefs of the villages, afterwards called by us “ the 
palladium of hberty,” his admimstranve reforms 
There is m the Holy Scripture a word of deep wisdom, like so 
many odicrs, wbch says “Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be And Raffles heart was most certainly m Java. 
That IS the reason— a reason m my opmion raised far above all 
pohtical controversies— which joins bm to us, wbch makes him 
almost one of us Whoever has read that wonderful book by 
Raffles, The ffistory of Java, must have found on many pages the 
expression bs love for that beautiful island and its inhabitants 
The man who wrote a book like The History of Java must have 
had his pen directed not only by bs brains but also by bs heart 
When the events commg after the Congress of Vienna cast thar 
shadows before them m tbs part of the Far East, Raffles wrote to 
bs home Government 

“ If I were to behevc that the Javanese were ever ag^ to be 
ruled on the former prmaples of government, I should indeed 
quit Java with a heavy heart, bit a brighter pro^ct is, I 
hope, before them Holland is not only reestabUshed, bat, 
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I ho^ reunited 1 will hope that the people o£ Java 
will he as happy, if not happier, under the Dutch than under 
the Endish I say happier, because Java will be more to 
Holland than she could ever be go England, and the attention 
bestowed by the one country must naturally be greater than 
that likely to be afforded by the other * 

It 15 impossible to deny greatness of soul to the man who, 
writmg this, knew that the day on which he would be obUged 
to leave Java would be one of tne saddest of his Ufe 1 feel it to 
be my duty to pay the tribute of my respect to that great English- 
man 

At the meeting point of two oceans, the Indian and the Paaffc, 
with Malacca and Smgapore as juncuon, Netherlands India ex 
^ds two million square kilometres, inhabited by yo million 
people, distributed over thousands of islands, spreading over a 
distance as far as from the Azores to beyond the Ural One of 
our writers has described the Archipelago as a garland of emeralds 
twined round the Equator Economically that situation is extra- 
ordinarily favourable, strategically it is very important 

The population of these islands are in the most divergent stages 
of devuopment There are to be found among them, as appears 
from Raffles description of their character, highly avdizcd 
peoples, whose origin, history, culture, and literature arc closely 
connected with the most highly developed peoples of British 
India, among them are also found head hunters and people that 
are still hvmg at the level of the Stone Age They are ^ included 
under Netherlands rule, whteh has made a political umt of the 
Archipelago, where, under the Netherlands Hag, quiet, order, and 
safety prevail everywhere The Pax Hollandica which we have 
unposed on them ensures to everyone the opportumty of develop- 
ment mentally and matenally, at the same tune tneir national 
pecuhanties ai^ the existmg institutions and customs pecuhar to 
ev^ nation are respected 

Tne pohncal proHems with which we are faced show a resem 
blance to those with which Great Britam is confronted in British 
India, even though it must be admitted that for Bnbffi India they 
arc not only far greater m extent, but also more complicated and 
more difficult. The educated among the native popuktion follow 
with stramed attention the course of the political reforms in 
British India, which, and for that reason, are also of great signifi- 
cance for N^erlands India 

It may be considered as a gap m our system that our Govern 
meat does not send its officials to make a local study of the manner 
in which the English solve the political problems with which they 
are confronted On the other hand, the British Indian Govern- 
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mcnt gives too little attention to the ooune of political develop- 
ments m our India I think that it would be useful and advan- 
tageous i£ Great Bntam and the Netherlands kept m closer cont»l: 
with each other concerning the Colonial problems 
The Netherlands colonial internal politics rest on two main 
pnnaplcs The JBrst is that the government of the native popula- 
tion shall be exercised as much as posnble by their own princes 
and chiefe under the higher supervision of European offioals In 
so far as administration by native prmces exists, they are left intact 
and endeavours are made to raise them gradually to a higher 
level, and to adapt them to the standarcu of modern colonial 
administration. For that purpose beside the native administra- 
non, European officials are appomted who mamtam contmual 
supervision over the actions of those bodies and endeavour to imbue 
them with the requirement which, in our opinion, are essential 
to efficient government These administrations have their own 
finances antfa budget that is kept apart from the general budget 
In the tcrntoncs where there is no admimstration by native 
prmces, the population is also governed by their own chiefs, who, 
however, are our offiaals ana are subordinated to the guidance 
and supennsion of European officials In order to distinguish 
these territories from the tcrntoncs governed by native prmces, 
they axe called direcdy governed temtones 
This system bnngs with it a sharp distmcbon between the 
native and European governing corps Natives cannot form part 
of the European governing corps, neither can Europeans enter 
that of the native govermng corps 
The second main principle i$ that in proportion as the popula- 
tion acquires the necessary fitness, a larger share m the care for 
the general and regional mteresb is granted to it Frv that purpose 
a representative body, the “ Volksraad * (National Couned), was 
instituted in 1918, which at first had only advisory powers, but 
which a few years later was raised to the position of co-lcgislator 
All statutory provisions, with the exception of a few which are 
reserved to the Government l^islator in the Netherlands or to 
the Crown, are now made by the Governor-General, m accord- 
ance with the National Couned In urgent cases the Govemor' 
General can make a statutoij provision on his own authority, 
deviating from the opimon ot the National Couned, whidi then 
has the right to app^ to the Crown 
In addition, for a great number of conimumties and terntonal 
umts a system of representative bodies has been mtroduced, to 
which a ccmsiderablc degree of autonomy has been granted The 
members of these representative bodies are the electors of 38 of the 
60 members of the National Counal, m such a way that the 
European members elect the Eurc^ican manbexs of fhe National 
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Council, die native membets the native members of the Naoonal 
Council, aiul the Chinese their own countrymm Each group of 
the population, therefore, chooses its own representatives m the 
National CounoL 

The remaining 22 memben are nominated by the Governor- 
General, and the President is nommated by the Crown Of the 
60 menders of die National Council 30 must bdong to die native 
population, the odicr 30 belonging to the European and other 
groups of the population, the prinapal of which is the Chmese 

In every representative body all ^ups of the population arc 
represented. Although by virtue of the Constitutional Law of the 
idngdom the care for the internal affairs of India must be as 
muw as possible to the organs established m India, die Colonial 
Minister has to bear the finl responsibihty towards Parliament fw 
the conduct of atfairs m India In this manner the people of the 
Netherlands maintain their control on the course of affairs m 
India 

The view is fauly generally held m the Netherlands that by 
these pohncal arrangements, withm a measurable space of tune 
the pohncal aspirations of the various groups of the populanon, 
particularly the native group, have been met m a reasonable w^y 
In good faidi and with the sincere intention of gomg as far as 
the circumstances allow, the Netherlands Government has intro- 
duced these pohncal reforms dunng the last 20 years Naturally, 
they do not consntutc the last word that will be spoken with re- 
spect to these reforms, but any preapitancy, any rash step, may 
lead to undesirable consequences, to delay, and would impede 
development instead of furthering it We Nctherlanders are 
known for our prudence, I do not dunk we ^11 allow ourselves 
to be tempted to take any ill-advised steps I do not deny that 
this prudence is causing a certain peevishness among scune 
elements of the native population Our fcclmg m this matter, 
however, is that they want to reap the harvest before it is npe 

In general, however, a certam reserve should always be made 
when judging the effects of our actions and our attitude on the 
Onental mind I fully endorse the words of l<ord Cromer, the 
reorganizer of E^pt, and one of the best experts in Oriental 
affairs “ I have hra too long m the East not to be aware that 
It IS difficult for any European to arrive at a true estimate of 
Onental wishes, aspirations, and opmions.” 

Feu- 70 years ^e toances of Netherlands India and the mother 
anmtn have been completely separated Under no circumstances 
does ^ mother country take any direct profit from her Asiatic 
provmces All credit balances or the budget, m the times that 
these existed, come to the credit of Netherlands India It is a find 
pnnaplc of die Netherlands colonial pohey that the Government 
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of Netherlands India must find its basis and justification m the 
fact that It IS cardunvcly directed towards promoong the mental 
and material well bemg of its inhabitants 

A powerful means of attainmg that aim has for scores of years 
b«o education By founding simple schools on a larro scale, 
where only the most elementary education is given, endeavours 
are being made to contend with illiteracy Schools with a somc' 
what more extensive programme and elementary schools with 
Netherlands as a medium, arc connected with them By way of 
secondary schools the three umvcrsiUcs can finally be reached, 
which Netherlands India possesses, the umversity for law, the 
umversiiy for medicine ana the technical umversity, which stand 
on the same sacntific level as similar institutions m the mother 
country 

One of the most remarkable problems with which the Govern 
ment was faced was that it hacf taught hundreds of thousands to 
read, and that it then appeared that there was no suitable readmg 
matter In order to fill that gap, we created readmg matter by 
translating works from the Netherlands and international litera- 
ture into the native languages and distnbuting them in great 
quantities in extremely cheap editions GuUive/s Travels has 
proved to be a very popular tok, and no less the books of Jules 
Verne, the Three Musketeers, and the Count of Monte Cnsto 
Western love stones aroused no interest, apparently because the 
relations between men and women in the differ essentially 
from the West 

Further, the Government also issue illustrated magazmes which 
arc, at the same time, made serviceable in spreading the know 
ledge of samtation, agnculture, and cattle brcraing 

It IS evident that this may at the same time excrase great 
political influence, if only for the fact that if the Government did 
not fill the gap Wmed by the lack of readmg matter, others 
would do so, and among them certainly some elements hostile to 
our audionty 

Holland attached great value throughout the centimes to a 
policy of mdependence, to keeping aloof from political mtngues 
and alliances, because ^e was of opmion ffiat m this manner she 
acaumed the strongest guarantees for the respect of all for her 
maependent natio^ existence As a complement to this un- 
yielding policy of mdependence, HoUana has for 70 years 
fifllow^ m India the consistent pohey of the open door in her 
commercial pohey In pnnaple she still advocates this with un- 
flaggmg zeal, although the commercial politics of other States 
have compelled her to grant some protection m the way of quotas 
on a limited scale to the mdustnes of ffie mother country, 
were experiencing great difficulties cvcrywhcie else, fet w«h 
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respect to die import duties as well as to the mvestment o£ foreigii 
capital and die settling of foreigners^ she makes no discnmmatiQn 
whatever, not even m favour of the mother country Evervonc 
wishing to portiapatc in the development of our Indies and wno u 


mining enterprises, and that i milliard of that is foreign capital, 
puncipally British It may be assumed that at least loo milhon 
pounds Qt British capital is mvested m Netherlands India, mamly 
in rubber and tea estates 


This m Itself already creates close relations between British and 
Netherlands capital, and no less the arcumstance that London is 
the world market for various staple products of Netherlands India 
— e g , rubber, tea, tm, pepper It may be assumed that 8 per cent 
of the Indian export is directed to Great Bntam, 8 a per cent of 
the total unports m Netherlands India comes from Great Bntam 
The economic position of Netherlands India is governed chieHy 
by the great agncultural export produce and by a couple of 
imncral products mineral oil and tm She supplies 90 per cent 
of the world production of quinme, 80 per cent of capoc, 80 per 
cent of pepper, 37 per cent of rubber, 24 per cent or copra, 23 
per cent oi hbire, 16 per cent of tea, 15 per cenL of oil palm 
products, 5 per cent of codec, 5 per cent of sugar, 18 per cent 
of tm, 3 per cent of mmcral oil products 
The first three decades of this century display a rapid, almost 
uninterrupted rise m the export of these products, both as regards 
quantity and value If one takes the graph of the value of the 
exports smee 1900, one secs a hne that (hsplays a gradual, but con 
tinuous, rise until the year 1929 From upward of 200 milhon 
guilders m 1900, the exports rise to 400 million m 1910, to 800 
milhon guilders m X918, to 1,200 million m 1922, and 1,600 
milhon guilders m 1928 From 1929 the exports dcclme, and in 
1933 they are about equal to that of 1911, viz , about f 525 
milhon, m 1934 f 526 million, and m 1935 f 465 million 
Parallel witik this steady economic devdopment one also secs 
the growth of the budgetary posibon of India The budget of the 
<vdmary expenditure amounted m 1900 to only 137 million 
guilders, m 19x0 214 million, m 1918 442 million, m 1922 759 
milhon, m 19^ 784 milhon guilders In 1929 expenditure is stol 
rising to 833 milhon guilders, to dcchnc rapiAy to 485 milhon m 
1934, to 471 million m 1935, and 457 milhon guilders m 1936 
I ^ve pamapated personally m that economic and Bn^aal 
growth, and I must deaare that it was a splendid record All of 
us who served the Indies Government in that tunc had the f^ng 
that we were workmg at die buildmg up of a young, new country, 
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where, as a matter of fact, everything was sttll to be done and 
where the constant stream oi gold from the Indian products 
It possible to perform creative work. 

In the 6rst place, under van Heutsz, the greatest of die 
Governors-Gcneral after Coen, the founder of the Dutch Empire 
in the East, Netherlands rule was really estabhshed everywhere, 
the white spots on the map vamshed 

Roads were constructed and railways built, education organized 
and extended, publx health was cared for, hospitals bwlt and 
clinics established, imgation works constructed, new services 
aiming at fostermg the welfare of the people were instituted, m 
short, there was great new pioneer work to be done in nearly 
every Held We felt that we were all builders of a new state, 
younger, mightier, than the mother country, for it had ampler 
means at its disposal and o^ered greater possibilities, giving room 
for far more energy than was possible at home 

Then, in 1929, the great depression began to set m The extentof 
this in our Indies appears best from the fact that the average value 
of the exports per gross ton amounted m 1928 to f 163 and m 
1935 to only f 50 If the value of the exports m 1928 is placed at 
100, in 1935 this was only 71^ (1*588 million against 465 milhon) 
It is evident that this enormous fall in the pnccs was reflected on 
the entire economic situation and on the budget. 

If the volume of the exports in 1928 is placed at 100, this was 
m 1935 sail 98 {9 6 million tons against 9 4 milhon tons), which 
certainly accentuates the enormous fall m prices very sharply 
The impcM'ts have, naturally, adapted themsdves to the exports 
If the imports according to the value and according to the volume 
m 1928 arc both placed at 100, the value m 1935 is then to be 
placed at 28 and the volume at 57, a fall, theremre, of 72 and 43 
percent respectively 

When the catastrimhe was reahzcd and it was understood that 
this was not a case 01 one of those cydes of depressions, which our 
Indies has had to endure more than once, the consequences were 
accepted, and a start was made to demolidi that which not long 
before had been built up with youthful impetuosity 

This has, of course, caused me^ and many others with me, to 
ask Have we perhaps made the mistake of wanting to build too 
quickly, too much, at once? Ouj^t we not to have been more 
moughtful, more mindful of the bad years that would come? 
Naturally, m a period of 30 years, m a time of phenomenal 
prosper!^, mistakes have been made by the Government as wdl 
as by mdustrv, and certainly bw no means everything diat 
happened m mat time can bear tu test cntiosm With the 
“pafttetiomsm” peculiar to our national character, we have 
wanted m regulate all kinds of 30 ajn too nicely and too wdl. 
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have introduced all kinds of regulations according to the Nether 
lands model, which, for a nsug Oriental country were certainly 
not of the very first urgency, have called mto being too many ser 
vices with too many offiaals I do not wish to nunuxuse these 
errors, but nevadidcss 1 am positively convinced that the line 
followed was, m pnnaplc, the correct one 

Colomal prosperity was very closely connected with the prosperity 
cA the great export industries Those industries were, however, 
owmg to various factors coKipcratmg in a most fortunate manner, 
established on such a basis mat they were able to face die com 
petmoo of similar industries in other tropical regions with success 
Netherlands India was always able to produce at a lower price 
than other countries, if, therefore, there was overproduction of 
some cmxunodity, other regions would have to give it up earlier 
than India and, as the world cannot do without the tropical pro- 
ducts, we should be able to continue producing until me pne^ 
recovered Economically this basis appeared to k so firm mat it 
seemed justifiable to buud upon it a state organization that was 
beyond me power of the mass of the population, which was small, 
to support 

In tnis connection we have not made allowances, and m my 
opmion could not do so, for a universal depression such as that 
which has occurred smcc 1929 and which has led to a general 
impoverishment of the world, neither could we foresee the 
universal econoimc evolution m the direction of self sufficiency, 
whidi has smee taken place, and which, m many cases, causes 
trade and traffic to be impeded instead of fostered, nor that 
prices have often beccmic of subordinate or no sign^cancc for 
the sale of products, because each country tines to manufacture 
withm Its own frontiers that which others can produce better 
and cheaper 

For these factors the umversahty of the depression, economic 
nationalism, the devaluation of the pound and the dollar, m 
which the prices of our products are expressed, we have inade 
no allowances, and if this is a fault, then a pcccavi is befitting 
upon the part of the generation that bmlt up the greatness or 
Netherlan^ India 

However this may be, both the Government and mdustry, once 
the permanent nature of the depression was recognized, have 
adapted themselves energetically and rapidly to the altered circum 
stances. The Govemment accomphshed this by a strmgent 
econmmeal action, reduction of salaries and discharge of offi^s, 
reduction of the rate of mterest on loans, postponement of ex- 
penditure to the future, where this was possible m any way, and 
m this manner succeeded m reduemg the ordinary expei^turc 
from f 515 million m 1929 to f ^ miUion m 1936 Expendir 
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ture* therefore, lias dechned since 1939 by 37 per cent , revenue 
47 5 per cent 

Pf^aUy in 1937 the budget will be balanced, except as r^ards 
the redemption ^ the debt 1 would draw attention to die fact 
that Netherlands India is the only agnculmral exporting country 
m the world that paid mterest and redemptum on its d^ts on a 
gold bans Gradually we are now occupiea in budding up 
what was demolished or injured by the economic stiirm The 
depression has caused much suffermg m the colonies, and much 
will have to be done before the Ncmcrlands India of today can 
again bear comparison with that of 1929 

It was Mars^ Foch who said that victory lies m the wdl, m 
the unconquerable spint which affirms that a batde won is a 
battle in which one has not admitted one’s defeat. Well, we have 
had the will to conquer the depression and we have not been 
defeated 

There is a umversal feeling that devdopments are takmg place 
m the Pacific Ocean which have consequences for the whole 
world, for the whole of mankind The nations of the East have 
awakened from an age-long lethargy, and a new age in the 
evolution of a considerable part of mankind has dawned 

This places both Great Britam and the Netherlands before 
problems that our fathers could not even have dreamed of We 
are endeavounng, each m our own way, to solve them with due 
observance of the histone development and the dispositions of the 
two peoples Both arc supported in these endeavours by long ex 
pencnce as a colonizing power, by the fitness for the guidance of 
Onental peoples who have had their own development m the 
course of centunes. 

There are not a few who think that the r 61 e of the white races 
m the Fast 1$ played out, that the West lacks the strength and 
energy to ^ve guidance to the masses in the East now that they 
have once been set m motion, and that therefore it is compelled 
to witness the genesis of the new world that is evolving chimy as 
a passive spectator On the basis of a thirty years’ colonial ex' 
pencnce 1 venture to contest this poor-spintra view with all my 
might The task of the white people has changed m the last 
det^es. It has become more difficidt than before, often more 
thankless, too, but he who doubts the abih^ of his people to fulfil 
that task, doubts the vitality, the nght of existence of his own 
people 

If the colonial policy of Great Bntain and the Netherlands fix’ 
the last decenma is considered, one cannot escape the impessioa 
that, although not foultless, in its general lines it bears witness to 
a fine sense of moderation and proportion, which has enabled us 
hitherto to find the nght way A long colonial expcnence has 
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caused us to feel by mtumon, as it were, what wc have to do and 
what to leave suone Moreover, the Netherlander and the 
En^ishtnan carry with them a number of good gifts from home, 
which serve them well m the government of Oriental peoples 
mtcUigencc tempered with good nature, moderation and a sense 
for authority m the attractive attire of good form But the most 
brilliant ouwties of die nund, the most refined culture, courage, 
and self-denial-^ history proves— need a framework, and that 
IS tradition 

Our tradition mduces us to send our sons to the Indies to aid 
m carrymg out the task of the mother country, long, honourable 
tradition inspires the administrative officers to persevere, to put 
personal disappointments aside, because, above ail, one’s country 
has to be served even beyond the bounds of our strength 

There arc those among the older <mics who look back dc 
spondendy on the past, which, m their opmion, was so much 
better, m which the Government was so much stronger and more 
vigorous, and the ^plc who were governed so much more will- 
ing and obedient. They are of opmion that this is the consequence 
of errors committed by inexpert leaders in the mother country, 
who in this manner have undermmed the foundations of the 
Government m the overseas regions 

I do not wish to deny that mistakes have sometimes been made, 
but do not let us forget that the tunes have changed and the 
people also ** Change I There is nodung but change It s the 
one constant,’ Galsworthy has said ** Well, who wouldn t have 
a nver rather than a pond? ’ This is just the symbol I need to 
mdicatc the colomal policy followed by both countries The 
peoples wc have to govern may m former tunes have been com 
parable with ponds, now they arc that no longer They have 
oecomc like nvers, which may sometimes be turbulent, sometimes 
destructive m theu* course, and wcat skill and wisdom arc re 
quired to guide the course of tticir development into orderly 
channels That task 15 difhcplt, but It IS certainly of a higher order 
than keepmg a pond of stagnant water in gooa condition, and if 
the choice were left to us wc should most certainly have piefcned 
the nver to the pond 

Finally, which is the higher, nobler task, which will give most 
satisfaction die govemmg of a stupid, inert mass, or the govern- 
mg of an mtcUigent people amenable to ideals, slogans, mis- 
gmdance, but lUst because of that also to guidance? 

Let us therefore not complam about that task but have faith in 
carrying it out in what I mould like to call “the gemus of our 
nation,” that mdescnbable of the old democratic cultured 
nations of bemg able to distinguish between right and wrong, to 
practise reasoowlcncss and foimcss on great li^ For my part, 
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I bekcvt in that and 1 am convinced that the great lines o£ the 
Netherlands colonial policy, as outlmed by Parhament in the 
Netherlands, frequently m opposibon to the views of the executive 
authority, have correct And this, I have no doubt, will have 
been the case also m Great Bntain This faith must be our 
guide, must give us the strength to do what has to be done, 
calmly, without prcapitancy, m spite of cnbciun, m the con 
sciousncss that we are doing our duty m good ^ith towards the 
millions that have been entrusted to our care 
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THE BARODA aVIL SERVICE 
By Stanley Rice 

It IS no small adueronent to have created order out oi diaos, 
to have raised a State from the depths of misgovemment to the 
position of one of the best admimsteted m Indu, and to have 
maintamcd this hig^ standard dunng a mgn of over 6 o years 
That 18 the record of the Maharajah of Baroda It is true that 
the foundations were laid by Sir T Madhava Rao, one df the 
foremost of Indian statesmen in the past, whose name is still re 
membered m the State But his work was only half done when 
he was obhged to hand over the reins, and we must not forect 
that nothmg is easier than for an Indian State to slip back mto me 
old ways There is the strength of tradition to be fought and 
masterra, there are vested interests to be overonne, there is per- 
haps a natural inclination to hand over the work to subordmates 
Am nowhere more than in India is the saying **Like master, 
hke man ’’ exemplified, as the Collector of a district is, so will be 
the staff, and it is safe to say that as the Ruler is, so will be the 
Civil Semee, which actually performs the day to day administra- 
tion 

The Qvil Services of Baroda are modelled on the Imes of Bnush 
India and have contmued to evolve on them For purposes of 
Revenue and Pohcc admimstration the State is divide mto four 
distncts, called m the vernacular which is used for many of the 
posts, Pranths These Franths are determined by the ge^aphy 
oi the State, which consists of four mam blocks, three of 
which are separated by strips of Bnush India, while the fourth 
18 m the pemnsula of ELathiawar This scattered arrangement of 
terntones has been brought about by the workmgs of history, 
mto which we need not enter now It has, however, made the 
admmutration more costly and m<u% difficult, inasmuch as boun 
dancs arc fixed, not by convenience but by nature The small 
peak at the north-west corner of Kathiawar which contams the 
sacred town of Dwarka, the domam of Sn Knshna, adds to these 
diifiiculties It IS inhabited by a race of fishermen c£^ed Waghers, 
who have given trouble m the past but am now for the most part 
quiet and contented The mam Pranths are subdivided i^am on 
^ Bnush Indian pattern, there are Assistant Collectors (Naib 
Subos) and Tahsildars ^ahivatdars), as well as some small sub- 
divisions under MahalLtns (Deputy Tahsildars) The pobcc 
VOL. xxxm K 
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SidMS and Naib Subas control the Police administration and work 
under the Commusioner at Headquarters 

Revenue and Police, however, do not and cannot represent the 
whole admimstratum o£ any country, and so we find Engineers, 
Doctors, Judges and Magistrates appomted to the several ^anths 
and to the more important places m them But as the calls on 
the State purse arc incessant and always growmg, it is natural 
enough that the salanes can only compare with thj(»e of the pro- 
vincial services Baroda is under the further disadvantage that 
bang so scattered and mtersMrsed with Bntish Indian territory 
the extra pay to be obtained dicrc attracts men who would other 
wise be content with State service 

The system of land tenure is ryotwari, as one might expect from 
the close relations of the State with Bombay Presioracy, and there 
IS consequently a Survey and Settlement Department with rules 
modelled on Bombay, which also deals with tenures special to 
the State The madence of land taxation is probably in parts 
higher than that of Bntish India, but it is not oppressive and re 
mission is generously given when necessary Qiute recently the 
Maharaja sanctioned the suspension of all rc'Setdements because 
of the slump m agncultural pnccs 

1 must pass over m a very few words the pnncipal departments 
at Headquarters, which are to be found cverywnere The Sar 
Suba, corresponding to the Commissioner, is the executive head 
of the Revenue Department The Vansht or High Court has a 
Chief Justice and a pand of competent Judges The ChidE 
Engmecr a>ntrol$ the Department of Pubhc Works. There arc 
two ce three special departments which if not peculiar to the 
State, do not seem to have an exact parallel m Bntish India One 
of these is the Development Department (under the Pragati 
Adhikan) This officer was to coKirdmate the efforts of various 
other departments Commerce, amculturc, cooperation and ports 
all dearly fall under the general head of I>cvelopmcnt There is, 
however, now a Development Board which seems to have sujper- 
seded this single officer to some extent The Maharaja has for 
many years been attracted by the idea of festering industnes, but 
with what results it is difficult to say Baroda is greatly handi- 
c^ped m the matter of roads, not only is it difficult to get 
material for construction, but it is also dimcult to find the money 
to mamtam them, in a country where there is hardly a stone 
to throw at a dog The Ma^aja has always favoured rad 
ways, of which hc^s a large mdeage and consequently a special 
Railway Department. 

But perhaps the most distmcttve feature of the Baroda Civd 
Service is its importations from outside and its system of scholar- 
ships for State servants It is quite common to borrow a man 
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from the Government of India, to improve this or that branch of 
administration. Not very many of these are Europeans, the Sute 
has merally been sufEaent to itself and there have been only two 
EokWi members of the Counal, it is rather Indians with Bntiah 
Indian experience that the Maharaja and hu advisers favour 
And from time to tunc {»omising State servants are sent to 
Europe at the expense the State, which, however, carefully 
grades diem according to rank These young men go, usually to 
England, to study the profession for wluch they feel themsdves 
most fitted Some arc doctors, some engmeers, a few may be 
lawyers, but the sole obligatiCHi they undertake, as far as I know, 
IS to serve die State iot a number of years, failing which they arc 
to refund the money spent upon them 

The Maharaja has opened the schools freely to the depressed 
classes and has provided many for them alone There are hostels 
mamtamed for them at Government expense, special scholarships 
are provided m all classes of schools, not cxceptmg Baroda Collc^, 
ancT a speaal Deputy Inspector, appomted from the commumty, 
IS also employed llie Maharaja has gone a long way towards 
abolishing die outward distmcnons (tf caste among the educated, 
but he not found it possible to eradicate entirely the fechng 
towards the depressed commumty, though they are treated on the 
whole with greater tolerance than in South India 

The activities of the State are almost beyond its means 
adequately to fulfil Whatever is attempted in Bntish India is 
rcpi^uced m the State and it may be acknowledged that British 
ineba IS always ready to help if it can and if it is asked The 
ann malana campaign is an example of a scheme admirable in its 
mtention and cheap in execution It was started by the traimng 
of the State Sanitary Commissioner at the school for the purpose 
at Kainal m the Punjab The Co-operative Department, on the 
other hand, has not been as successful as could be wished The 
figures both of membership and of finance arc doubtless imposmg, 
but if there is any real cnmusiasm for the movement it is of very 
recent development For a long tunc too much was put upon the 
Registrar, between whom and the audit<»^ there was no super- 
vismg authon^ Government were not unnaturally loth to add 
to the already f^ge Civil Service, but they have now appomted an 
Assistant Registrar, teamed m England, and that is at any rate a 
step m the nght direction 

Mimiapal and Local Government is perhaps no bettor and no 
worse than it is in Bntish India The Maharaja has hitherto been 
content to go slow and has kept local government more or less 
m the hands of the Government by nommatmg the chairmen 
who arc the real executive officers of such bodies. Though appar- 
ently he has no great faith m the existence of such public spint 
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as woold justify him m leavmg these bodies entirely to themselves 
under the general supervision of the Government^ yet there arc 
signs that such a pubhe spint is gradually assertmg itsdf It is 
rather in the rural areas that there is still vireakness Some at least 
of the smaller umts are too weak finanaally to support the burden 
of admmistration Consequently what htvc money there is is ex- 
pended on the pay of a clerk and the mamtcnance oi a band of 
sweepers and very httle else That is the result of an ovcT'anxious 
desire to copy Bntish India where, too, it must be admitted, there 
are many places where the result is not much better These local 
bodies were formerly divided mto Pranth Panchayete district 
Boards) and Taluka Boards, but this it was found tended to create 
a dupUcation of work, and it was for this and for other reasons 
that It was decided to abolish the latter and to concentrate every 
thmg m the Pranth Panchayct The smaller boards were apt to 
apply all then energies to a few villages which were known to 
members or where they hved, whereas the Pranth Panchayct, 
under the chairmanship of the Pranth Suba, could be expected 
to have a wider outlook 

It goes without saying that to the Maharaja his Civil Service has 
been and is a constant care The selection of candidates is made 
by a committee, most of whom arc high officials serving as 
permanent members, but there is usually one member appomted 
ad hoc for the choice of candidates m a particular branch, if the 
recruitment is for candidates m the higher ranks of the police, the 
Police Commissioner will thus be co-opted, if for Education, the 
Director Public Instruction or the Prmcipal of the CoHege, as 
the case may be There is no Civil Service House as m Hyderabad, 
nor 15 there any traimng m Bntish India But there are classes 
for the teaming of clerks in mimstenal duties, prended over by an 
officer spcaally chosen for the purpose It is difficult to say how 
far this b^ successful, since the only way to learn is to do 
the actual work Every Civil Servant in British India will 
acknowledge that the teaming at an English Umversity, the ex- 
aminations which had to be passed m India (unless perhaps those 
m the vernacular language) and the wodt he was given to do 
while still m statu puptllart were all of httle advantage to him 
compared with the actual cxpcnence and the real responsibility 
when he received his first moc^dent charge You could learn 
more m three months of the latter than m three years of the 
fOTmer Baroda also maintaina study circles, not to candidates 
but to enable officers to become more fully acquainted with the 
problems of their work. 

The Maharaja has delegated very large powers to the Council, 
which to some extent controls even the ravy Purse, but, as m 
other Indian States, the power to make appointments is cen- 
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tralized m himself, with the result that the higher officers have not 
got the patronage which similar officers m British India have 
But the postmg of officers to the right places arises frequently 
and IS often troublesome It is perhaps characteristic of a 
nature so keen on the wcl^e of the State and widi State 
affairs that His Highness is prone to change his officers about 
from one department to another, ‘m order to mve them ex- 
penence “ Opmions may differ as to the advisabihty of this, 
It may be said that m fashiomng the tools the object for which 
they are there is lost sight of But m this and m other duccoons 
already mentioned the Maharaja does show that he regards the 
Civil Service and their trainmg of the first importance, and the 
changmg about ot his officers is Jus own method of getting the 
best possible service at his command It is true that they may 
not be up to the standard of the higher Bntish Services, that for 
reasons mainly of pay and opportunity may be impossible 
Though perhaps lacking m imagination, on the whole the Ser- 
vices are effiaent and loyal 
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By Faresd S Jafri 

(Late Editor of The Asia Meerut) 

Those who have not gone beyond the purheus o£ the metropohs 
cannot really claim to have any conception of the gaiety and 
notous ]oy that prevails on several auspiaous and notable occa^ 
sions in the Indian villages The very ignorance of things that he 
beyond one*s knowledge is largely, if not solely, the cause of ail the 
prejudices and misunderstandings Such people, for instance, can 
scarcely believe or imamne that a villager, m spite of the prevail- 
ing gloom which reaUy constitutes ms limitations m life, has 
many bnght moments when he can be hilarious and care-free 
In fact, ius ill tramed and unschooled mmd has made him an 
exceptionally gemal person with a fine disposition and a fund of 
natural spirits as are often seen only in scnool<hildren let loose 
fmm the school or m an animal freed from its tether He is not 
merry and wise, ’ as men with refined and polished manners 
are, but indulges m muth to excess and often even to the extent 
of oddity It IS true that his tastes are not of a classic order and 
his pretensions are not lofty, but still he enjoys, and enjoys more 
than the refined and pohsh^ folks of the ci^ Hence it is idle 
to maintain, as men with fastidious tastes generally do, that only 
the avilizcd centres of the world have their invidious fascwation 
and the life m the villages is desolately dull and wretched 
An Indian villager, comparatively speakmg, has to labour 
strenuously hard to find the wherewithal to support himself and 
those dear and near to him More often than not he has to dis- 
charge manifold and monotonous duties all the day long with 
practically httle or no rest Thus after a hard day's labour, when 
he repairs home quite spent out, he naturally yearns for some sort 
of recreation that will nghdy serve as a rdaxation If he be a 
superannuated man with senile shortcomings, his pnnapal occu- 
pation IS to sit m the company of his friends, by the side of a fire 
dunng winter, and carry on a merry but kumless conversation 
Tbs IS the village club, wbch is more familiarly known by the 
name of “ alao ’ and is rather a poor counterpart of those soaal 
institutions wbch are found m some of me modern atics. 
The “ alao ' is the rendezvous of the village populace who collect 
m large numbers to discuss bivolous topics and hear some mtel- 
hgcnce not only of the villas, but also of its naghbourmg parts, 
am even from far-ofi lan£ In a way, the dub serves as an 
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elective medium ot commumcatiQii of a variety of infonnatum— 
good and bad^to the villaccr At times it is also a “ school for 
scandal*’ where topics wmch are calculated to mislead and 
inflame are discussed m a hght vein In such a dub the plan of 
honour is usually assigned to the oldest man the village, who, 
by oimmoD consent, is regarded as being endowed with a 
sagaaous and catholic frame of mind He speaks agreeably 
and famdiarly of several thmgs and makes many of his friends 
the butt of much clumsy ridicule At one time he talks of the 
pohtical situation of the country with vehemence and predicts a 
world war At another time hie laments the depression m trade 
and the sharp ^ in the prices of commodities. He chides the 
young folks of the village for their immoral and extravagant 
habits and Hnally dehyers a sermon on political economy 

There are a number of rural games m which the youngsters of 
the village with buoyancy of spirit engage themselves frequently 
The strongest and those gifted with a herculean constitution 
dehght to vie with one another m strength On a day when all 
the village is at rest the two men renowned for their strength 
and valour are selected to exchange fnendly bouts before a sinall 
but orderly crowd fhis is generally known as * kushti,” or a 
wrestlmg match The victor and the vanquished are equally 
applauded m their performance, and the gathenne Anally breaks 
up without any manifestation of rancour or lU-fccling There 
are several othu games which a villa^ plays In fact, some of 
the games are of such a peculiar kmd that it is difficult for one 
with refined tastes to understand how any pleasure could possibly 
be squeezed out of them Thanks to the recent and energetic 
endeavours made by the Government to ameliorate the conditions 
of the villagers, several associations have been formed m the 
vdlagcs to develop the physical culture of the rural folks 
Though these associations We introduced certam innovations in 
their methods, still suf&cicnt care has been taken to encourage 
the villagers to play their anaent and popular games Even to 
this day the ur chins of the village generally play what is known 
as “ gulli-danda ’ This is somemmg analogous to the golf played 
m Scotland “An elongated piece of wood with pointed edges on 
cither side has to be struck with a dub and then struck again 
m the air Each side usually consists of three players. The game 
starts with one of them strikmg the ‘guUi* placed witW a 
square The best scorer travels from hole to hole m the mmimum 
number of strokes ” This is mdecd an amuang game and is not 
so much meant for physical exercise as h)r the mere }oy of 
playmg it 

Another well known game and which is universally played u 
called “ kabbaddi ’ This is principally an Indian version of the 
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En glmh gam<> called ** T(Hn Tiddler’s Ground *' Two teams, of 
ten each, play The held consists of three parts, and the central 
portion IS known as no man’s land and the remaining two 
portions are at the disposal of the two teams They attack m 
tiirns^ scndmg a man who runs across the central line mto the 
defenders ground shouting ” kabbaddi 1” ** kabbaddi I” and must 
return to his own side berorc losing breath If after touchii^ a 
d^cnder he succeeds m crossmg the middle line, his side wins a 
point If he is held back, his ^e loses a point The success or 
^ure IS determined by the number of pomts gamed It will be 
clear that this is a roughish game m wmch only the strong can 
participate with advantage 

Another game which is common m the villages is that of 
** goh,” which IS nearly akm to die Enghsh billiard mmus the 
table and the cues and the balls made smaller and of crude 
material The ball is held between two fingers of the (me hand 
while the first finger of the other hand pushes it with strength to 
aim at the opponents* ball This game develops concentration 
and aim and is most popular among the young £ol^ of the village 

Children of more tender ages play wW we call hide^d se^, 
and the hidmg-places are the cowdimg hills, haystacks, and 
hollow places on the earth Grown up people are not debarred 
from partaking m this sport, but the elders are scrupulously 
excluded. 

Smee most of the villagers cam their hvclihood by manual 
labour, their one supreme concern is to retain a vigorous con- 
stitution, and It IS to achieve this end that they delight to play 
games that would be of real benefit to them 

A freouent visitin' to the village, who is given a cordial recep- 
tion, IS tne Itinerant juggler His amval m the village is received 
with transports of joy and enthusiasm, pamcularly by the chil- 
dren, who delight to see the man’s miraculous and covd feats 
Before a motley aowd he exhibits his skill and all the tndcs of 
which he is master His most common tnck, which is absolutely 
transparent, is to toss two brass balls, to keep up the movement 
by sleight of hand, and macasc the number to four and mcne. 
When he is certam that the onlocdccrs are mterested, he procseeds 
to show a vancty of tncks which all elicit universal admiration. 
The juggler is able to succeed partly because of his in^uity and 
mostly on account of the fact that the villagers as a ate un- 
so^sticated and credulous 

me acrobats and rope-dancers also axe much favouied people 
The hair breadth escapes, the dextrous feats, and the deft move- 
ment the roM-dancers arc watched eagerly and followed with 
awe and wonder There is another type erf diversion m the 
villages, rather a grotesque performance, which needs more than 
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passing mennon Some bui!b(ms, clad m tattered finery, move 
about in the villages showing their odchnes m a way that makes 
them the cause of much lau^ter 
A “ hill gh«i ” IS another welcome vtsitor to the villages This 
IS a man with a clay horse head and humps tied in front and back 
of him, the nether limbs bcmg concealed by a frilled petticoat 
The man strikes a lash m the air and runs and danos, exatmg 
mirdi and applause among the spectators 
Ihe snake charmer with his basket of snakes and his pipe is a 
very common sight m the villages He can be seen sittmg at a 
door playmg his pipe, and the snake with its hood raised lookmg 
straight at the ppe Young, old, and children of both sexes pther 
round him, and he collects a respectable amount m cash and 
grain on the completion of die performance 
” Gulabo, sitabo,*’ and “mdar sabha ” parties also visit the vil 
lages The former hdd two wooden dolls on their fingers and move 
them to and fro to the tunes of their songs or m response to dicu: 
wwds, while “ indar sabha is a more dabwato device with a small 
tent and man standing behind the curtain, movmg the dolls with 
strmgs and makmg them dance to the tunes of music played by 
others of the party outside the tent The hidden man also 
answers m a strange whistlmg voice all questions put to the dolls 
by the music party 

Then there are also other professionals with monkeys and bears, 
all tramed and made amenable to their orders Hie monkeys arc 
always m pairs, and they are so deverly tramed that they enact m 
public the bickermgs between the husband and wife, much to 
the amusement of me rural folks They are made to dance and 
do other Elastic movements of the body which send the crowd 
into peals of l^hter Young children love to s^ bears, and so 
they are often brought to the villages These animals are made 
to wrestle, and they are taught to dance on their hmdlegs It is 
mdeed a umque sight, mosuy of mtcrest only to the imhins of 
the village 

It is said that music is a fine art, and that to understand or 
appreciate a mdody or symphony one must needs have refined 
and polished tastes This is not the whole truth Even savages 
and those hvmg m a semi-avilized state of society have of^ 
shown remarkable aptitude for music In the oft-quoted Imes of 
Shakespeare 

The man diat hath on music m himself. 

Nor IS not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils 

Alas, how true is this m life I So it is far from right to suppose 
that the illiterate and uneducated villagers are not visibly moved 
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bv melodious tunes The village bards entertam them with 
{ucasing ballads, cdogizmg the deeds of dior forefathers and 
representmg them as men of stainless virtue Mr F L Biayne, 
m his book on village uplift, has said that most of the village 
songs are composed m plaintive numbers and are mdicative oi 
the sorrow and gnm life of the villager This is not <^uite correct 
Ihe song of Alha Udal/* which describes the military feats of 
two bromers of that name and which is very popular m villages, 
IS an example of the rncorreemess of this assertion One has i^y 
to witness a party smgmg this song and its exhilarating tunes to 
sec how the village pcopk dehght in them, and are by the 
great feats of the heroes of the song 
Agam, the songs at the village well by women who draw 
water will readdy show even the most superficial observer how 
merry arc their tunes and how happy the villagers feel to hear 
them The well is the pnnapal meeting-place of the women 
of the Village, where they indulge m gossip and sing their 
popular songs m chorus To this day their voice can be heard, 
like some far-oif melody, m some distant held where they 
smg loudly m order to lighten and lose their irksome load of 
water bucicets Durmg me rainy months, when there is not 
much work m the ojpen fields, women spend their tunc m some 
mdoor recreations, the most important of which is * )hula,” or 
swing Two ropes arc hung from the roof of the house or from 
the branch of a tree and a small plank of wood is snstamed at 
the end On this plank they sit and swing high and low and 
smg with rapturous emotion songs specially composed for the ramy 
season One such song that has be^ rendered into English is as 
follows 


So thou art a hermit in desert place 

But 1 shall try your home to trace with matted locks, appear 
ance made. 

Save for a girdle body nude 
1 too wiU take a hermit s oath. 

The life of yog will suit us bo^ 

Far from the garden you pray, but I shall be ther^ 

Take of your alms a partner’s share. 

We shall build a hut and together live. 

Then Swan will its {Measures give 

A delightful spectacle that one should never miss in a vdlage 
15 the street dance Especially on festive occauons, the young and 
old, men and women, dressed m gaudy colours, come out mto the 
streets and to the acocunpamincnt of an incongruous music played 
on instruments indulge in fantastic dances, though it is admittmy 
true that these dances have neither the grace nor charm of some 
of the most highly developed modern dances But what » 
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notable u the exubcranoe shown on such occasions It is to 
*ginger-up ’ these anacnt and Oriental dances that Mr G S 
Dutt in Bengal has been making recently mdc£atigablc efforts 
Thanks largdy to his efforts, the folk dances in the intenor of 
Ben^, which were for quite a long tune partially observed or 
muffled, have been brougnt mto prominence and vogue These 
folk dances onginally existed in many of the Indian villages, but 
now certain changes have been brought into it simply with a 
view to give a colour of modermty and attract wider attention 
The dances are conventionally classified mto two kmds one is 
‘ the Kathak dance ” and the other “ the Jon dance ’ The former 
bears a stnkmg resemblance to the sword d»play as practised to 
this day by the Highlanders m Scotland, and the latter is 
more or less the same as the modern Morns dances But the 
most interesting aspect of the folk dance diat must command our 
attention is the " Brattachari movement ’ —which, in fact, is the 
pnna^ innovation that has been mtroduced This needs a word 
of exjuanation Like the Knights of the Round Table, those who 
take part m diese dances are pledged to a life of chastity, clean' 
Imess, sclf-^acnfice, and other ideals of life 'Ihese vows are 
called ** Brattas,” and those who scrupulously observe them arc 
known as the “ Brattacharis ’ In order m give a touch of sanctity 
to the folk dances and to raise them from their low level, these 
‘ Brattas ” have been mtroduced Perhaps the day is not far off, 
provided Mr Dutt and others of his school of tnought show a 
sustained interest, when these folk dances, which are rcmmisccnt 
of India s ancient art and tradition, will occupy a pre-eminent 
position m some of the best opera houses of the West 

A crude sort of theatrical performance commonly known as 
“ Nau Tanki ’ is also very popular m villages, cspcaally m those 
of the Umted Provinces The play consists of religious stones of 
Hindu mythology, such as the Ramayana, and is accompamed by 
music and songs which commonly appeal to the villagers These 
“Nau Tanki players, like Gilbert and Sullivan players of 
England, roam about from ^ace to place and sometimes arc 
mvttcd on festive occasions They generally come from Muttra 
and Rajputana 

No account of the Indian villages can really be complete if no 
mention is made of die “ Nathar^ ” performance on the west 
coast of Soufo India This is to be seen only m the villages of 
Malabar and Travancore A legend or a copter from Hindu 
mythology, such as the Ramayana or Mahabnarata, is selected 
and IS enac^ m public The mterestmg feature is that all the 
dialogues are omitted and there is no ^cech making whatever 
The entire show is a pantomime. By gestures the story or the 
sense is brought out, and smee most of the people are well 
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acquainted with the theme, the movements are quite intcUigibk 
to them Munc is no doubt played, but diat is only to synchronize 
with the actions It is said that this used to be a court ^rform' 
ance during the days of the ancient Hmdu kmgs, and, oddly 
enough, hl^ a peak in a subm£rg^lg world, it hu still survived 
m Its original form in many of ^ villages m Malabar By far 
the most able exponent of this ancient art is the famous Indian 
dancer Udaya Shankar, whose pcTformanccs in Eurc^ and 
Amenca are well known and wi^y admired It will thus be 
clear from all accounts that a villager chjots life m hu own 
way like aty people and considers rdaxation irom his hard work 
necessary 

In conclusion, it may be said that with more education and 
contact with modern a^ization, due to the development of com 
munications, modernity is slowly penetrating mto villages m 
many spheres, mcludmg the resources of physical culture, and 
occasionally we find the villagers playing even such modern 
games as football, hockey, and cricket 
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The Educatod Man 

If domcstiaty is the resource of the mass of the Aimanute 
population, public duties and, failing these, sedentary commercial 
occupations are the resource of educated Aimamites 

There are odicials m a position of au^onty (assistant prefects, 
prefects, governors), usually called mandarins, whose business is 
the administration of the country under the control of the Frendi 
authorities They are mdispensable assistants of the latter, not 
only m protectorate terntory, but also in regions which arc direcdy 
administered The absence of any French authority over vast 
areas, even m the over populated delta of the Fleuvc Rouge (Red 
River), where village after village, close together, lies hidden 
behind its bamboo defences, demands the presence of many native 
ofiEcials for the mamtcnance of order, for postal services, and for 
the discnbunon and collecuon of taxes. Under the old regime 
there were no hcreditery feudal nghts, and those which powerful 
governors sometimes assumed were often put an end to by the 
o^ce of the Sovereign The system of examinations and com- 
petitions, so popular m imperial China, flourished m the country 
of Annam Every mandann was therefore, and remained, 
primarily a man of letters He took every possible step to 
accentuate this impression, slender m his long flowerv tumc, 
cmaaated as an ascetic through mdulgenoc m opium, oespismg 
the people and manual labour, he exercised, wim Jus soft voice 
whiw he never raised and without the use of a gesture, a pitiless 
despotism largely fortifled by extortion and the use of the rattan 

French control, assisted m its task by the people, has imposed 
restrictions on these thoroughly indigenous methods, but has not 
entirely done away with th^ Certain mandarms of today 
blame the French for having brought them mto disrepute bv 
appomtm^ candidates for posts who are not men of letters, suen 
as ex-soldicrs, former “boys,*’ ex-orderlics or clerks They also 
blame the French for sapping their authonte by providmg a form 
of education which tenm to give the mdividual an appreoauon of 

• The earher part of this article appeared m the October issue <rf the 
Asutzc RsviEir 
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his own worth and of his own nghts Their real mevance, 
however, rather than these specious wrongs of which mey com> 
plain, is that they have been depnved of certain 6t thar profits, 
^ed salanes having been substituted and mercenary administra 
bve measures prohmited Under this regime they are compelled 
to reduce their demands and are only able to exploit with caution 
and m moderation those over wh(mi they are set. Every grade 
of employee recaves a douceur from the peasant, the orderly who 
opens the office door to him, the clerk who draws up a receipt, 
the mandarm who welcomes him when he brmgs a petition, when 
he pays a tax or when he apphes for justice He pays when he 
enters a hospital, which is supposed to be free, the coolie drawing 
his weekly pay gives a gratuity to the clerk who is paying out, d 
he buys a stamp at the native post office he pays one sapeque 
(one half cent) more than the pnee printed on it. The French 
authorities do their best to cope with this universal cxploitabon 
of the humble peasant and strive to hasten the moment when 
they will be able to stop it 

Annamite Government officials are very numerous imder the 
French administration, about fifteen thousand arc to be found m 
the offices of the Governor-General and m the Residencies, 
Customs and Excise, P<»t and Telegraph Service, Education 
Office, etc In the many departments of the States of Indo- 
Chma they make excellent jumor clerks, are rather slow, but 
careful, methodical, more attached to the letter of the regulations 
dian to their spint 

The &cul^ of deduction and reasonmg, of logic and of con- 
structive and crcaove imagination is generally lacking m them 
They are good assistants, but poor managers 

Regular mechamcal work, which is always the same, suits their 
tastes On the other hand, the Annamite as an accountant senne- 
tunes requires to be watched As soon as he is m possession of 
funds, he finds it necessary to restram himself, gamblmg, opium, 
and dancers arc expensive amusements, and his pay is not enough 
for the purpose As a result every year there are at least a dozen 
cases of^ca^ers taking Bight with the till, to mention only the 
postal service 

Their loyalty is beyond reproach, but it would not be safe to 
reckon that it would stand the test of all circumstances Un- 
doubtedly they are not satisfied with thcb condiaon as sub- 
ordinates Furdier, they are mdmed to comment ironiodly and 
sometimes angrily on any little mistake which we may make 
They think themselves qmte capable of formmg the nucleus of an 
independent Indo-China, because they carry out the less important 
woTK mvolved m the adhiimstrationi of French IndoCbma But 
unfortunately nather diplomas nor competitions can m diem- 
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selves provide qualities of character without whidi the finest 
intellectual gifts are worthless 

On the border of Annamite society is the educated man yrho, 
not having succeeded m secunng a mandarin’s post and not con- 
^t with Dcmg an employee, becomes a schoolmaster, journalist, 
pubhshcr or wnter, awaiting the day when he can be a member 

parliament He may be a republican m Annam, where there 
is a king, and a communist m Cochm China or Tonkm, what 
there is already a republican form of ^vernment Though 
mchned to vamty, he will ask for grants o1 money, stipends and 
honorary distinctions without exhibiting any particular hesitation 
in the matter The classic type of the man of letters, a philosopher 
and lover oi opium, an anachronism left over from tne Chmese 
regime, was at least picturesque The educated man of today, 
taking pndc m a science which he barely understands, perham 
seen to be weanng patent leather shoes at eight 0 clo^ m the 
mormng, dressed Tike a European, docs not arouse much sym 
pathy, unless in exceptional cases 

It 15 just this class, msigmficant in numbers and importance, to 
which the public authonties both m France and Indo-China are 
inclined to listen The Annamite is a clever critic, but does not 
possess oinstructive faculties The projects for constitutional and 
administrative reform, put forward by their mexpcricnccd 
doctrmaires, arc apt to be crude and childish m conception It is 
only the people or the towns, workpeople and servants, who can 
be persuaded by their theories 

The Feasant and the Laboussr 

These constitute the great mass of die population of Indo-China 
The labourer, bricklayer, navvy, mmer, farm labourer is recruited 
almost entirely m Tonkin, where the ddta docs not afiord enough 
ncc land to reed the population The Tonkm labourer is long- 
sufFenng, strong, and skilful, he feeds himself on twenty cents a 
day and has two meals which include fidi, ncc cooked m water 
and covered with nuoc nam, and a cup of tea without sugar, he 
IS contented with msigmficant pay ranging from twenty five cents 
a day for a labourer and one piastre for a qualified workman It 
IS difficult to keep him to a piece of work, he vamshes on some 
slender excuse when he has drawn his pay, and thus delays the 
completion of work in hand without regard for undertakmgs 
Bgned His output is poor, about half that of a European work 
man As a resmt the mdustnes of Indo-Chma— sugar factories, 
tanning work, glass fitetoncs, metal works and coal mimng, 
vduch are mostly conducted under very favourable conditions — 
show profits which arc poor and intermittent Only those prosper 
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m which the individual output is a secondary matter, such as 
transport enterprises, railways and tramways and electnaty works. 

The peasant or nhaqui is the typical Annamite, the man who 
remains in his element. He is occupied m culnvatuig one rtimg 
only, his nee which serves both as bread and potatoes, and he 
breeds one animal only, the bulblc^ which is ms indispexuaHc 
assistant m nee growing The remamder is merely accessory pro- 
duction maize, su^-cane, cassava, and tobacco Fruit trees 
^w indiscmninat^ and nearly always without any attention, 
bananas, pineapples, papaws, aicca nuts, cumamon frmt grow 
freely m me vUiages, and the anaent pa^as seek coolness and 
amid the thick shade of mango trees 
Annamite is rarely the owner of the nee field, where he 
wallows with his buffalo for part of the year Anyone travelling 
m May or November by the fine roads of the Tonkin delta wifi 
see everywhere crops extending over mfimte distances without a 
tree, a hedge, or a meadow Yet the peasant seems less hapw 
here than elsewhere It would seem that on this enormouffy 
&rtde soil he cannot succeed in gaming an easy hvclihood 
The reason is that he farms the lan^ but does not own it To 
raise money for a lawsmt, a fete, a game of baquan^ he will sell 
his Held, his buffalo, his hovel to some mandarm or tradesman or 
state employee The latter lends him, at an interest of lo per cent 
per month mimmum, Hfty piastres which the jpoor wretch will 
never be able to repay So gradually the ncc-held becomes the 
property of some comfortably^ff town dweller, who continues 
to extract from it a revenue commensurate to that of his money 
The Annamite tills the sod as m the early days of the world 
Mud from the nver, conveyed through umumeraUe channels, 
takes the place of phosphates and manure His plough consists 
of two pieces of bamboo set at a sharp angle The nevcT'endmg 
programme of the seasons demands me ntual tasks of plantmg 
out, weedmg, and harvestmg The crop is poor enough, but this 
alluvial land is so favouraMe to spontaneous germmation tha^ 
except m case dt Hoods, a pittance is ensured throughout the year 
Peaceable and easily led, the nhaqui would be an admirable 
sidiject for European rule, far kmdlier and more equitable than 
that of his fcIlow-nativcs, if he {new anything about it But, 
credulous and superstitious, he listens to the native bonze, doctor, 
or schoolmaster who, when explaimng events to him, attributes 
all misfortunes and exactions to France and all progress and 
benefits to the sons of Annam This propaganda is favoured by 
the fact that there arc few Frenchmen outside the towns and by 
the difficult of coming mto contact with them Further, political 
parties m mother country have put mto curculation formulas 
• A game of chanoe 
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whidi are not applicable, but which wear a liberal aspect, such as 
the evolution of die native inhabitants within dieir own form of 
dvihzaaoQ But if the West no longer behcves m its moral 
supenoritjr, it cannot achieve results in the Far East 

Religion op the Annamitbs 

Religion, as it is understood and praaised by the people, is a 
form m polytheism at the head dk which is Buddha, the god, or 
rather the man god, with countless spirits, good or bad, wkch 
pe^le the waters, the woods, and the mountauis. 

god must either be beguiled or conaliatcd if his anger, 
which peipetually threatens, is not to be incurred Prayers and 
mes consist essentially of bnef mvocations, accompamcd by 
mechanical gestures mdeHmtely repeated 
Ancestor worship runs side by side with the cult of Buddha, it 
onginates m the mstmctive fears of all primitive races connected 
widi the dead and the mystenes ci the beyond The spirits the 
dead make their mfluence felt with those members their 
families who are not zealous with mfts and expressions of regard 
Th^ must be propitiated continually Incense, food, prostrations, 
all these are to be found at the family altar erected m me humblest 
hovel to the shades of dead relauons Annam is essenbally die 
country of “ outward marks of respect ” 

The form of morahty resultmg from this type of worship 
mduces a certain family and social sense of fellowship, but does 
not go beyond this Ideas of dismterested sympathy, which the 
Christian world of the West calls chanty and me positivist 
philosophers altruism, are not the custom in Indochina Under 
the kmgs of Annam every beggar or cripple was to be cared for 
by the village of his birtn, tms practice navmg been abolished, 
wrongly as it seems to me, many of them womd starve withm 
sight of the unconcerned passer-by, were it not for the fact that 
the missions have established shelters, workshops, and centres for 
free meals m the vicmity of the large towns and with the support 
of the Government 

Dunng recent years there has rapidly developed, especially m 
the southern provmccs, a new religion called caodatsme It is a 
cunous mixture of the Chnstian doctrine and the ntes of Buddha 
In Cochin Chma, where the neutrality of the French authontics 
endiles proselytizmg to be undertsuten without restraint, its 
followers are numerous and active, the kmgs of Annam and 
Cambodia, however, do not allow any caod^te propaganda m 
then states 

Warndy attached to his family traditions and httle mchned to 
metaphysiad speculation, die Aonamite, like all the ydlow peoples 
VOL. zxnn is 
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of die Far East, docs not take to die reliraons dt die West Only 
the Catholic missions, firmly rooted m me country ance the end 
of the eighteenth century, have any conadcrable numbos of 
believers m the three Adamite countnes of Cochm China, 
Annam, and Tonkm Churches, sdiools, orphanages, agncultural 
enterpnses, all are evidence cA their widespread activity and di 
their powerful hold upon the country 

The Annamite loves the ceremonies of worship when they are 
enthusiastic, elaborate, and followed by sumptuous fcastmg He 
hves in the present and is attracted by the concrete Disputes as 
to dogma leave him cold, but he takes an mterest m the ioim of 
even the most ordinary ntes Unlike the Arab and the Hmdu, 
any form (tf mysticism as a rule repels him But he hves m 
contmual fear of the demons who haunt his house, his garden, 
the marshes and the woods He must rid himself of them, there- 
fore, by force of stratagem Hence the explosion of bombs which 
IS always a preliminary to native f^tes. And hence the attempts, 
rarely successful, to run qmckly m front of a motor-car at full 
speed m such a way that only the demon, who follows close 
behmd one, is crushed 

The Cathohe Annamites, who in s<Hne places form bodies of 
considerable importance, should be mentioned separately They 
arc ve^ faithful, not so much to France as to their Church, and 
thus afmrd valuable support when the interests of France comcide 
with those of the Church, and this event is fortunately the most 
frequent It is therefore not only humane and just, but also 
pohtic to protect the existence ana work of the missions, which 
the Government have not yet succeeded m Galliazmg completely 
The whole of the most populous part of the delta of the Fleuve 
Rou^, from Than-Hoa to Moncay, is served by Spanish pnests 
and bishops 


Teie NoN'Annamites 

1 shall not say much about these, as my experience <A them is 
smaller The Laotians and Cambodians arc lazier and more 
backward than the Annamites Theu: activities are exclusively 
concerned with the search for the day’s food They arc patient 
people, fatalistic and easy to handle, they arouse no a^rehcnsions, 
bur -encourage no prospect of any rapid progress Cambodia, 
however, seems to be entermg upon a period of revival, agn- 
cultural, mdustnal, and artistic 

Indians are found m consider^le numbers m the towns, those 
foom French India are minor employees j^tmcn^^jxihccmen, 
assistant registrars, Customs and Excise derks Those from 
British Ittdu, almost all Mussulmans from the northem provances, 
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are shopkeepers and pawnbrokers, watchmen or cashiers. They 
have a great reputation for honesty 

The Chmese swarm througlraut Indo-Ckma How many are 
there of them? About three hundred thousand, but on ^ point 
It IS useless to rely on official figures They hve in ounmunities 
rigorously closed m others, they are a busy people, unapproachable, 
unassimilable, in the present state of the economic life of the 
country they are mdispensable m IndoChma The Europeans 
themsdves, traders or bankers, require their services as mter 
mediancs, and it is not unusual for the Chinese comprador (buyer) 
to be the most important and best paid employee of a large French 
ccxnpany A Chinaman will open a hotel or run a grocer^s shop 
m centres of population where no Eurojpean would k wiUmg to 
set himself up A first-class trader, he buys, deals m and exports 
almost all the nee of Indo-Chma, and successfully carnes out every 
imagmablc kmd of business. 

Filled with pndc m the civilization of his country, the China 
man m Indo^Jhma in most cases despises the man of the West 
and hates him He is too polite and too much a realist to show 
this except m his own home, but there is no room for doubt in 
the matter One would have to be very innocent to imagine that 
the Chinaman displays a preference for any particular European 
nation He is inspired solely by his own mtcrcsts, his affection 
IS for his family only ana, in some degree, for his fellow 
Chmamcn 

Hie Chmese of Indo-China arc aware that it is France alone 
which safeguards their hves and their wealth In no more dian 
four days’ noting at Haiphong in August, 1927, the Annamitc 
populace massacred a large number of them This threat of a 
pogrtun, possible at any time, has made the Chinese the allies of 
the authontics, and docile taxpayers The Chinaman is, in fact, 
an enemy who must be dealt with as such, he must be treated 
justly, generously but firmly 

Education 

The Annanute is studious and keenly mtcrcstcd m European 
sciences France makes every cffcMt to satisfy his Icgitiinatc desire 
for education Among 20 milhon mhabitants there are 435 i^ 
scholars, about 45,000 of whom arc educated m pnvatc ^ools 
and the remainder in State schools The education provided 
mcludes 

I A complete French course of mstrucUon (primary, higher 
pnmary, secondary) exactly like that the mother country This 
mstructuai is open to European children, oi whom there are about 
4,500, and to a small numW of selected nauves, about 1,000 
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2. A complete French-native oiursc of mstructioii, given m the 
native language m the demcotary stage and in French m the 
three other stages It covers 390,000 pimds. 

3 Professional msmicGon, not yet fully developed, which is 
given to about 2,000 scholars 

4. Higher education (School of Medianc, Law School) vndi 
about 600 pupils 

The staff of teachers consists of 700 French professors and of 
12,000 native masters Further, about 200 native pupils are takmg 
their secondary or higher educational courses m France 

In each French academy the natives are admitted on the same 
terms as the French In fact, of a total of 2,000 pupils one half 
consists of Annamites and Chmese This mmng has never 
resulted in any difficulties Among the hvmg languages induded 
m the courses of mstrucoon — En^ish, Spamsh, and Italian — the 
principal native languages are taught— viz, Annamite, Cam- 
CKxlian, Laotian, and Cbnese 

To summarize, there arc two parallel orgamzanons, one for the 
Europeans, the other for the Asiatics, which give a complete 
education, the European branch bemg open to Asiatics considered 
to be sufficientlv advanced Fusion of the two forms of instruction 
1$ complete m ^her education 


Political Institutions 

In Indo-China France affords protection to three sovereigns — 
the Emperor of Annam, the King of Cambodia, and the King of 
Luang-Prabang The Protectorate system consists essentially in 
the government of the country by the Kmg and his ofBaals, under 
the control of the representative of France, who also takes charge 
of foreign affairs 

Frcndi Indo-Chma further includes 

Tmikui, in them^ part of Annam, but actually directly 
admimste^, 

Laos and Cochin Chuia, which are colonies, 

Ihe terntory of Kouang Tch^u-Wan, m Southern China, 
which IS ceded to France under a mnety rune years* lease 

Each of the countries formmg this Federation of States, except 
the territory of Kouang Tch^ou-Wan, has political mstitutions 
adapted to the stage of its evdu&on Cochm China, which has 
been French for me past eighty years, has a Colonial Council 
which fixes taxes and prepares a budget and consists only of elected 
members, French ana native. Hie Resident may be a native In 
the other countries, except Laos, diere is a double form of repre 
sentation, one for the French and erne for the natives, both classes 
bemg selected FinaUy, above these local assembhes there is die 
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Grand Council of die Econoouc and Financial Interests d lndo> 
China, Its duties consisting in the preparation of the bud^ of the 
Federation and in the examination of all questions of general 
interest, with the exception purely political problems 
This Grand Ckiuni^ ccmsists of aS Frenim members and 23 
native members, of whom 6 French and 5 native members arc 
selected by the Governor-General from among the Icadmg men of 
the colony who are not Government officials The other members 
are elected by the local assembles of the vanous countries of the 
F^eration m the following manner 

The French members are 

1 For Cochin Chma — 

Three members of the Colomal Council 
Two members of the Chamber of Commerce 
Two members of the Chamber of Agnculturc 

2 For Tonkm— 

Three members of the Tonkm Counal of French Economic 
and Financial Interests 

One member of the Hanoi Chamber of Commerce 
One member of the Haiphong Chamber of Commerce 
One member of the Chamber of Agnculture 

3 For Annam— 

Two members of the Annam Counal of French Economic 
and Financial Interests. 

One member of the Chamber of Commerce and Agnculture 
of Central Annam 

One member of the Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture 
of Northern Annam 

4 ForCambodia— 

Two members of the Cambodia Council of French Economic 
and Financial Interests 

One member of the Combmed Chamber d Commerce and 
Agnculturc 

5 For Laos- 

One member of the Laos Council of French Economic and 
Fmanaal Interests 

One member nominated by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Agriculture 

Until the Council of French Economic and Fmanaal Interests 
has been estabhshed at Laos, the Govcmot-Gcncral, on the rccom 
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memiatioa of the Higher Residciit at Laos, is to ncmmate from 
among the leading Frenchmen m industry, commerce, or agn< 
culture the member reqmred to act on the Grand Council m pl^ 
of the delegate thus provided for 

The native members arc 

1 For Cochm China- 

Three members of the Colonial Council 
One member of the Chamber of Commerce 
One member of the Chamber of Agnculturc 

2 For Tonkin — 

Three members of the Native Chamber of Representatives of 
the People 

One member nominated by the native members of the 
Tonkm Chamber of Commerce 
One member of the Chamber of Agriculture 

3 For Annam — 

Two members of the Native Chamber of Representabves of 
the People 

One member nommated by the native members of the 
Annam Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture 

4 For Laos- 

One member of the Native Consultative Chamber 
One member of the Combmed Chamber of Commerce and 
Agnculturc. 


PuBUC Institutions 

A great number of official estabhshments have been founded 
for the improvement of the sanitary, moral and social condition 
of the native populations There is a large body of avilian doctors 
throughout Inao-China, even m the most remote provinces, the 
hospitals for Europeans bemg still m charge of military doctors. 
The Pasteur Institute has also several mstitutions equipped with 
all modem improvements. 

The present French Government is anxious that the natives of 
Indo-Chioa should have the benefit of the social laws m force in 
France, but with the restnctions mvolvcd m the Asiatic position 
of the country, modified hberty of assembly, of assoaation, and of 
the Press, workme day to be reduced from ten hours to lune hours 
and then to eight hours, prohibition of mght work for women and 
children In the country districts the French Government is 
endcavounng to cope witn money-lcndmg, the plague of the Far 
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East; by repressive penalties and die mstitutitm of agricultural 
loans. 

A recent decree grants automatically the tights of a French 
aozen to all natives possessing certain university dmlomas or who 
follow certain professions Further, the process m naturahzauon 
upon demand and after enquiry is much facihtated We are 
therefore ramdly conung within sight of a law similar to that of 
Algeria with this difference, that m Algeria it is the immigrants 
of all races and the Jews who have formed a powerful group of 
new French citizens, while m Indo-Gbina they will consist of a 
purely Annamite b^y of selected intellectuals, mduded with 
some five thousand citizens of French origm who alone today, 
with a thousand naturahzed Hmdus and Annamites, elect the 
remcscntative of Indo4!}hina to the Parliament of Pans 
^e pohtical dogma most cherished by French democracy is 
equality of mdividuals and races and consequendy 
equality of rights of mdividuals and races This dogma, if applied 
in all smccrity, leads mevitably to complete assitndauon as the 
sole democratic policy m the colomcs 
But the Annamite people, hkc Cambodians and the Laotians, 
has been orgamzed for thousands of years in accordance with an 
unchanging formula, the formula wmch the French economist, 
Le Play, quoted as the ideal for a civilized soaety monarchy m 
the State, aristocracy in the provmce, democracy in the commune 
France has hitherto respected tbs tradition, the form of Supreme 
Government is a monarchy with a representative system m wbch 
a parliament, elected in two or even three stages, is authorized to 
express opmions rather than to adopt decisions The provinces are 
administered by a double oligaicny a selected body of natives 
wbch supplies the provincial governors, and a Frenw 6htc con 
sistmg of me Residents and their assistants, engineers, professors, 
and local officials 

Finally, the commune adnunistcrs its own affairs through 
councils freely elected It is here that the people of Annam may 
be seen dehb^atmg and acting, exactly as in any assembly of the 
Eurojpean demociaaes But here the effort to assimilate should, 
for moment, stop 

Demoaacy, as practised by the French Republic, will never suit 
Indochina Tbs luxurious feature of advanced forms of avihza 
tion and of prosperous oiuntncs is nourished, m the political 
sphere, by the strife of parties, and m the soaal sphere by the 
strife cA classes Tbs is certamly not the moment to introduce 
mto Indo^Ibna new motives for internal quarrels The system 
wbch successive governments have constantly practised seems 
therefore the best Smcc the French cannot admuuster direct the 
affbrs of the peoples of Indo-Cbna, they have exerted themselves 
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to substitute for a tyrannical and extortionist mandannate, through 
which originally they had of necessity to act, a new ^te compose 
on Western id^, more closely connected with the people by its 
ongins and aspirations 

(Translated) 
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IMMEDUTE PROBLEMS OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Br F G Peauge, b a (hons ), f 
(Pnnapal, the Scindia School, Gwalior State.) 

Thb Federal Consutution so soon to be inaugurated in the conti 
nent of India is not likely in itself to give nse immediately to any 
new situations m the held of education, for the simple reason that 
education is even now a provmaal subject ointrollcd by Indian 
ministers But there can be httlc doubt that the advent of pro- 
vmcial autonomy will intensify in steadily increasmg measure the 
urgency of certain of our educational problems. Fundamental 
those problems have always been of recent years they have been 
seen to be pressing, under the new conditions they will become 
immediate The purpose of diis article is simply to underline 
those which seem to tiu wntcr to be of the most far reaching im- 
portance, and to suggest lines along which their solutions may 
possibly be found 

There have been m the past not a few who held that problems 
would be created rather than solved by the spread of education 
on Western Imes m India It may be that there still exist a con 
sidcrable number who arc privately of that opimon, but few ex- 
press It, because it is perfeedy clear that willy mlly the tide will 
nse and, unlike King Canute, they prefer not to get wet feet But, 
also unlike Canute, th^ have the advantage of modern scientific 
knowledge and should oc able to ensure not only the avoidance of 
a ducking for themselves, but^ m due course, that the tide shall 
be the source of useful power Hcrcm lic^ however, a great 
danger, and one which has only been unmistakably demonstrated 
during the last few years Education, not only extensive but even 
mtcnsive, does not mways make people mtelh^L Sometimes it 
makes them gulhble It is no doubt really a misnomer to apply 
the term * education ’ to any process whiw leads away from in 
teUigcncc rather than towards it, but, so long as the word is 
generally used to cover the busmess of conditiomng the mmds of 
the masses, the best that can be done is to distinguiw between the 
“ penny plam ” and the “ two pence coloured ” vanctics— between 
education and “ education ** 

Does “education * hclb to make people gullible, thenP Surdy 
the answer is that, m so fLr as it docs not make them able to dunk 
for diemselvcs— whether of set purpose as m totahtanan states, 
or through inc£Baency as, for the most part, m India and many 
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other countries— It undoubtedly readers it easier for detemuned 
men to gam power by usmg the literacy of the masses as the soil 
m wbch to sow propaganda and &om which to reap the crop of 
blind devotion Germany, the m(»t mtensively “educated’* 
nation of the West, has proved this to the hilt Japan, Russia, 
and Italy provide additional evidence <A it 

This, It seems to me, is the problem of problems of our age, not 
of India alone, but fm* all nations, to “ educate *’ or not to “ edu' 
cate”? No It should not be stated so For, the true alterna- 
tive to ‘ education ” is not ladt of “ cducaUon ’ , it is education 

To be educated, if it means anything at all, surdy means not 
merely to possess carefully tested information upon a fourly wide 
range of facts, but also to be eager and able to enlarge that range, 
and to form judgments with discnmination and tdcrance, if not 
with impartiality Even m a country like England, where school- 
ing has been umversal and compt^ry for decades, it is now 
bemg realized that to make people hterate, or even to make them 
book learned, is not by any means to immumze them against m- 
tellectual dope, or posiUvely to render them more capable of con- 
sidermg current problems m an diicctive manner So serious arc 
the imphcations of this, in fact, tnat a special organization, the 
“AsscoatiQa for EducatioD in Cidzcnship/ ’ has recendy been 
brought into existence through the efforts at a large number of 
distmgmshed British educaaonists, with Sir Henry Hadow as 
then President. The avowed object of the association is “ to 
advance the study of and trainmg in citizenship, by which is 
meant trainmg m the moral quahucs necessary for me ctizcns 
of a democracy, the encouragement of clear thinkmg m everyday 
affairs and the acquisition of that knowledge of the modem w(»:la 
usually given by means courses in history, get^raphy, economics, 
atizcnsmp, and public affairs**, m short, to promote education 
as against “educauon ” 

If such edofts, such safeguards, are deemed necessary m the 
most firmly established democracy m the world, how much more 
are they essential m a countiy like India, just about to embark 
upon a great experiment in self-government I It is this considcra 
non that will colour, throughout, the brief presentanon of India’s 
immediate educational proems and the possible solutions of 
them set forth m this arucle 

Three such problems will be here presented, one belonging to 
each of the mam stages of school educatuHi— viz , primary, 
middle, and secondary 

The fundamental and immediate problem of primary educaUon 
m India is not, m the opimon of many, its extension but its im- 
provement m quality It is true diat out of nearly fifty milhons 
of children of schom gtHng age m India only about thirteen mil- 
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lions are now recavmg instruction, and figures such as these tend 
to make one feel that the obviously munediatc necessity is a tre- 
mendous drive to open new schools everywhere, to begin to make 
up the enormous leeway at once The matter is not so sunple, 
however— if openmg schools for thirty-seven million duldren can 
ever be called a simple matter I For, actually to open the sdiools 
might be a less diffi^t task than to ensure they were capable 
of pctformmg their work estabhshmg even a secure standard 
of htcracy, let alone of educating their pupils. This is the deduc- 
tion that can be drawn from the figures given m the ofEaal qmn 
qucnnial report on the Progress of Education in IndtOj 1927-1932, 
1 ^ Sir George Anderson, the dien Educational Commisaoner 
with the Government of India From 19x7 to 1922 there was an 
increase of 15,351 pnmary schools, accompanied by a correspond 
mg increase of 529,404 pupils, from 1922 to 1927 the mcrease in 
schools was over 38,000, the mcrease m pupils ^mg 2,776,146 It 
IS clear from this that there was a big push m me latter qum 
quennium, but another set of figures will ^ow what the increase 
was really worth In 1927 28 no less than 4,022,418 children dis 
contmued their education before they attained literacy ^ over three 
milhons discontinumg after actually only one year of primary 
schooling 1 This means that in the case of nearly one fourth of 
the total number of children at school, the attempt made to cdu 
cate them was practically wasted The statistics from another 
pomt of view are even more appalling out of every hundred 
children who entered a pnmary school m 1922 it is found that 
only eleven reached the mth class m 1926, and it is certain that 
even of these some must have drifted back mto illiteracy because 
the life of poverty they live gives them so few chances of readme 

It seems obvious that so long as the primary schools etuible only 
about one-tenth of their pupils to attam even literacy, the mere 
multiplication of such schools is largely waste, and unless st^ can 
be taken simultaneously to make pnmary education more eftective 
the openmg of more schools is un)ustifiable It follows, therefore, 
that the cl:^f problem is the one stated at the commencement of 
this section — ^viz , how to improve the quality of pnmary educa 
turn On the answer to this all authonties are agreu there must 
be a vast increase m the number of well tramed vernacular teachers. 
From where arc these to come? 

To Enghsh readers the trainmg of teachers probably suggests 
up-to-date arrangnuents for the ^monstration of new memods, 
the latest cqmpment, a model practismg-school, or at least the 
academic atmosphere of a dignified trainmg mstitution m a aty or 
country town It is perhaps m pan due to such preconceptions 
that tramed teachers have hithc^ m many cases not been as 
elective as they might have been m Indian village schools. The 
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clue to this IS to be found m the following passage from a report 
of a recent committee of American experts dealing with the edu 
cational work of Christian missions m India. It runs as follows 
(the Italics bemg mme) 

" We would get further in the end if we closed ono'half of 
our village schools and spent money m training teachers for 
the other half W^t we need for village teachers are 
not foreigners nor even urban Enghsh'-trained Indians of aty 
schools The one has never had, and the other has lost, the 
abiUty to think along the furrows cut by the Indian tradition 
The need is for young men and women who, having groivn 
up tn a village are used to its ways cf living, and who have 
been gttfcn an education which opens their eyes to milage and 
a^culturd problems and suggests the means of dealmg with 


It is from the vernacular middle schools that primary school 
teachers must in nearly all cases be recruited, and as the vast 
majcn-ity of primary schools must be rural schools (India bemg a 
country of scattered agricultural hamlets), it is in the improve 
ment of the rural vernacular middle schools and the development 
of rural vernacular tramin^ schools for teachers that the arux of 
the whole matter hes 'Ims was the opmion expressed by the 
Hartog Committee (the Auxihary Committee on Education work- 
ing under the Indian Statutory Commission in 1928) it is cn 
dorsed by Sir George Anderson in his Qumqucnmal Report, as 
well as by the missionary experts whose report is quoted above 
The Hartog Report ran 

“Money spent on expansion or improvement of middle 
vernacular spools and on vernacular training institutions 
vTiJI yield a larger and more permanently fruitful return than 
mooi^ spent on alin(»t any other of the many ob3ects which 
are dear to the heart of the educatiomst ” 

Good work has been done m this durection, particularly m die 
Punjab and the United Provinces, since the Hartog Report was 
wntten, but the faa stated is as true now as it was m 1928, and 
Will contmuc to be so for many years to come The solution of 
the fundamental problem of pnmry cdocatum is therefore the 
immediate problem of middle or lower secondary cducanon To 
that we shall now turn 

The middle stage of Indian education 15 generally taken as com- 
pnsmgthc dircc (m some provinces four) dasscs between the com- 
pletion of pnmaTY education, in class 4 or 5, and the oommenoe- 
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meat of fbgh School education m class 9 It is, in other words, 
the first portion ci the secondary oiurse, of whic^ the concluding 
pornon IS the High School course 

This middle stage is m several respects the most important of 
ail, in the present condition of Inoia, |»utly because the vast 
majonty of teachers from primary schools are recruited from the 
middle schools, and also because it is the critical stage at which 
for the vast masses of the population their cultural background, 
their avic outlook, will be formed This is so, not only oecause 
middle education is the highest stage of education that can be 
eiqpected to be made univei^ and compulsory m India withm a 
reasonable period of tune (and even that period may extend to 
half a centuiy unless the rate of progress is greatly accelerated), 
but also for tne more fundamental reason that it covers that sta^ 
of the child s psychological growth when the emotions are the 
dominating factor It is, broadly speakmg, true that whatever the 
child leams to love and whatever he learns to hate, at this stage, he 
will continue, more or less consaously, to love or to hate through- 
out life His later intellectual teaming, whether in educationai 
institutions or in the school of life, may help him to repress or to 
develop those loves and hates, but it cannot wholly counteract or 
change them It is therefore of far rcachmg importance, from the 
pomt of view of the child*s own hacmonious growth, as well as 
lor the sake of society m the counti7 where he uves, ^at be shall 
at this stage be helped to love those things which may lead to his 
own all-round peaceful development and scrviceablcncss to others, 
and to be averse to things ten^g m the opposite direction The 
mfluences which can gmde him m those directLons (or away from 
them) are very largely those of the middle stage of education It 
is not for notnmg that Mussolmi has compelled all Italian boys of 
this age to enrol m his corps ctf hblla,** and Hitler has sup- 
pressed ail youth movements m Germany except those of the 
Nazi party 

The problem of the middle school is a problem of emotion, be- 
cause the middle stage is the stage of developmeot chiefly through 
the emotions The problem then is to arouse the right kinds ot 
interests and desires, the suggestion and discussion of means to 
satisfv them belong mainly to the next stage 

Wnat arc the ^°nght * kmds of mtcrests and desires? Your 
answer to that depends, surely, upon your ideal for the countrv, 
as well as on the possibilities of the people you are dealing witn 
Macaulay’s famous Mmute on Indian education envisaged 
class of persons Indian m blood and colour, but English m tastes, 
in opimoos, m morals, and m mtcU^ ” Much water has flowed 
down the Hughli nnce then, and few Englishmen and no Indians 
would now subscribe to Macaulay s idea The Hartog Committee 
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naturally advocated the aim of **prodacmg a competent elec- 
torate/ or, m wider terms, *"thc training of btoad-mioded, 
tolerant, and self reliant atizois ” But even this aim needs quah> 
fication according as it relates to the atizenry of a rural or w an 
urban electorate, and this is particularly the case m a country like 
India, where the difference between rural and urban conditioDS is 
so marked 

One thing is perfectlv certain it is of the greatest importanoe 
that the interests and aesires awakened during the midme stage 
of rural education should be such as may lead to the service and 
uplift of the villages and mt to thetr neglect and desertion As 
Sir George Anderson has said m his unofficial capaaty, collabor- 
ating widi Bishop Whitehead in the book Christian Education in 
India (Macmillan, 1932) 

“ What India needs more than anything today is a new and 
wider system of education, a system w&ch will be in har- 
mony with village condiuons and requirements, which will 
tram up boys and ^Is desirous of remaining a part of the 
village and of spenmng hves of service to the process of the 
countryside ” 

It is in the Punjab, where Sir George himsdf was Director of 
Ptibhc Instrucuon for a number of years, that (no doubt largely 
as a result of bis effort and encouragement) the most cffc^ve 
steps have been taken towards the reahution of this ideal There 
Rural Science (embraang instruction in agriculture, village samta- 
uon, co-opexation, and elementary avics) tm been introduced into 
the curriculum of vernacular middle schools, and, m order that 
the work should be eminently of a practical nature, Bvc-acre farms 
and one^cre garden plots are attained to the schools Moreover, 
“ the trammg given to vernacular teachers has been revolutionized 
and IS now closely related to village conditions ” (Quinquennial 
Report, 1927-32, p 123) 

Unless the last-mentioned precaution is taken, simultaneoiisly 
with die modification of the curriculum to cover the nght m 
tercsts and desires,*’ the latter will be of no avail, and this is why 
one of the most immediate requirements of Itu^ primary uid 
middle education m most of tfaie provinces and states is the estab- 
lishment of many more vcrnacul^ traimng schools for teachers, 
attached to vcmaoilar rural middle schools, on the lines of those 
m the Punjab The tendenqr m smne parts is to centralize train- 
ing schools m the towns not only does this deprive the students- 
in trammg ot the oppoitumties oi learning how to deal with dK 
rural prwlems whum most of tban will have to face, but it 
accustoms them to urban amemuct and thereby renders them 
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sometimes unwilling to serve m places where sudi amemties 
cannot be had Thu e is> moreover^ a very definite contnbutuMi 
to the central hfe of the village in having a training school in its 
midst, as has been pomted out in a recent pubheauon of the Board 
of Education of ^ United Kingdom, entitled Education and 
Countryside (H M Stationery Office, L^don) 

The middle stage is, as already mentioned, the most crucial 
because it is die stage in which loves and hates, interests and 
aversions, are most deeply formed It is the stage when the seeds 
of adventure, of desire for knowledge, discovery, and invention, 
can most readily be cither cultivated or killca, and when en^ 
thimasms and devotions can be most easily aroused and directed, 
for good or ill This is the time, therefore, when the curncuium 
should be as wide as posable, and scope and encouragement 
should be given for the immediate apphcation of newly acquired 
information to affairs of daily hfe In short it is the time for 
Practical General Knowledge, or Citizenship Tramtng m its most 
attractive guise, such as cc^ective projects, scouting, and school 
outmgs & India, owmg to the fact that high-school teachers are 
generally better paid tmm middle schcxil ones, the more capable 
men are generally found in the lugh classes, where, instead of 
their imtiative heme encouraged through time bemg made avail- 
<dble for activities of the kmd mentioned above, they are expected 
to devote practically all their energy to cramming tneir pupils for 
the High School or Matriculation examination, from me results 
of whiai their cffiaency and that of their school is very largely 
judged (by the public as well as m most cases by the educational 
authorities) Here, then, it is perfectly clear on what lines re 
forms must proceed, but the pr<»lcm is how to make a start, for 
the headmaster who gives his best teachers to the middle classes 
and takes the risk of showmg poorer matnculation results is also 
risking the loss of his job through ffymg in the face of public 
opmion Pubhc opinion needs first to be changed on this matter, 
and that is a question of time and steady educational propaganda 

Even m middle schools the same problem exists to some extent 
because of the Middle Examination But this difficulty will be 
gradually overcome when the curncuium of the middle schools is 
widened and adapted to local conditions (as by the mtroduction 
of Rural Soence in the rural middle schools of the Punjab), pro- 
vided that (as abo m the Punjab) the teachers’ training sdiools 
are at the same tunc roKiriented so that the wider curncuium may 
be effectively taught. 

My own opinion is that there is great scope m the middle 
sdhools of India for a more complete raorm of the curncuium on 
lines parallel to those suggested tot Bntish schools by the Assooa- 
tioa mr EducaUon m Citizenship It is quite possible (as 1 have 
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£ound by actual cxpcnmcnt in my own school) to fccast the 
middle sdiool cumculum, and, instead of teadung scraps of his- 
tory, ge(^phy, nature study, elementary science, hygiene, 
physiod exercises, and scouting, as separate and unconnected 
subjects, to frame a co-ordinated and progressive three years* 
course ^ general knowledge, mcludmg the essentials all the 
subjects fflcntioocd above, with plenty of practical and ounloor 
orercises, dealt with m a connected manner as a preparation for 
citizenship m the kmd of socety in which the pupil fives With 
the present cqmpment of teachers it is sometimes necessary to allot 
ditferent portions of the course to teachers who have speaalized 
m the dmerent subjects, but, if the matter were taken up on a 
wider scale, and the teachers* training courses modified accord- 
ingly, It should not be difilcult to entrust each year's work to a 
smg^c teacher The mtroduction of such a course would be, 1 
thwkf a most important step towards makmg our middle scho^ 
the s^ farms not only of a * competent electorate ” but at an 
electorate suffiaendy well informed and well balanced m judg- 
ment (because accustomed to demand a heanng for both sides) to 
resist the deafening propaganda of demagogues, would be dicta 
tors, and people of that ilk, and to make &s country as “ safe 
for democracy ** as any m the world, if not more so beewse of the 
innate aversion to violence and the love of reasonableness and 
moderation which the majority of its inhabitants possess 

The urgent problem of the hiehschool stage is that of pro- 
viding ^eaalization for a large diversity of vocational traming 
As IS well known, the policy based upon Macaulay’s ideal has led 
to millions bemg passed through the same mill, ana to their finding 
themselves on emergence qualified only for clcncal work As the 
available posts have not muluphed as fast as the available candi 
dates, a stage has now been reached when tons of thousands find 
themselves unemployed and unemployable 

If there were any considerable shortage of qualified men m the 
skilled professions it would not be so difficult to sec the way out 
Bul^ for the most part^ that is not at all die case There is unem- 
ployment among engineers, agncultural saenti^, and even 
among tochmaans holdmg high foreign qualifications There 
IS scope almost only m trade and mdust^, and m farming 
The former rcqmrcs capital, which few of the unemployed classes 
possess, the latter oders so bare a subsistence and so dull a hfe that 
those who have had a taste of town hfe arc the most unwillu^ to 
turn to It 

Gandhi's solution is to simphfy men’s tastos and ways of earn 
mg a livelihood, Nehru’s is to cmmge the system of land tenure 
and the ownership of the means of production The one mvolvcs 
a change m human nature, the omcr m a traditional economic 
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order Both solutions, if they arc at all feasible, require a long 
procat of education, as their aid What seems certam m the 
meantime is that all pisable efhnts arc wmth while m the direo 
Dons recommended in the r^ort of the committee which m 
i933'35) under the c h a irm a n sbp of Sir Tej Bahadur Saturn, m- 
vesDgatod the question of unemploymmt among the eaucated 
The pnnapal attempt must be made, it would seem, towards 
proving outlets the higher secondary stage of educaDon 
15 entered upon, as well as alternauve vocaDonal courses m that 
stage itself This must be done because under present condiDons 
th^ is practically no altcrnaDve for an ambitious boy but to pass 
on from stage to stage of purely academic studies Findme no 
attracDve fa^Ues for vocaDonal Daimng at the conclusion of the 
middle stage of his education, he is naturally tempted to postpone 
deadmg *^hat to become ” m the hope that if he goes one stage 
further m education, some better opportumtics will present them- 
selves He joins a high school, mcrcforc, with the object of 
matriculating Having achieved that, he finds himself in exactly 
the same position, wim no alternative but to jom a college and 
hope for me best when he has passed the Intermediate And so 
the process atntinues, m quite a large number of cases even up to 
the stage of a Master’s degree, with the added disadvantage that 
by this time the victim is so thoroughly accustomed to urran life 
t^t he would rather starve to death m a aty than bury himself 
ahvc araid the drab poverty and boredom of a village environ 
ment And who can blame him? His education, if at ail it has 
helped bun to think for himself, has encouraged him to adnure 
die achievements of London and New York, rather than to realize 
the p(» 5 ibiliDcs of rebuilding, on the ancient foundations of vil 
lage atizenship, his own ancestral culture, now struggling £(»: 
breath, though not dead His family, themselves probably m 
many cases village folk, have wellmgh rumed themsdves to give 
him educaDon Thar Master of Arts, of Law, or of Saence, 
returns to them (for as brief a visit as possible) not merely un- 
employed but wi^ no idea of what he wants to do with his life 
or now he is to hve No wonder there is discontent 
To deal with the roots of this problem it is clear that, first, the 
soil must be more thorou^y prepared m the primary stage and 
the seeds of a different ouwiok on life must be sown m the middle 
stage through the mtroducDon of an attractive and practical 
General Knowledge and Citizenship course m the h^ds of 
tramed teachers At the end of that course there must then be 
facihties tor elementary vocational traimng of as many kmds as 
possiMe The most promising seem to be m the mm(»' trades 
sudi as tailcHing, jomery, leather-work, m the smaller towns, 
plumbng, electrical and motor repairmg, and m the rural areas, 
viDu soni s> 
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iimt- and dairy-banning, bec-kcepmg, pouUry-farming, and 
mariect gardening The ob|ect is to divert as many boys as pos- 
sible to such lines of productive work, so that only those who can 
really benefit from a higher stage of academic raucation should 
proceed u> the high schools The Swru Committee recommends, 
too, that the high school course itself should branch out m at least 
three directi<ms (not necessarily all m the same institution)^ 
agricultural, commercial, and for University entrance — so that at 
the end of this stage again there may be diversion of the stream 
into channels of p^uctivc work, only one oi the channels lead 
mg to still higher academic education and to the professions and 
admimstrauve services. Only along some such Imes, it would 
seem, can the problem slowly be solved 
Another aspect of the same problem is visible m the growmg 
demand on the part of the middle-elass government offiasus, land 
owners, and merchants for a type of school correspondmg roughly 
to the smaller pubhe schools and better grammar ^ools of 
England— the schools which till recently have produced most of 
the leaders and administrators of the public services, wholesale 
trade, and big mdustry of the nation Until a few years ago there 
exist^ m India practically no school even remotdy rescmblmg 
a ‘ school of leadership,” except perhaps the expensive Chiefs’ 
Colley which were exclusively for the sons of the Rulmg Prmccs 
and ^ higher aristocracy, and the hill-station rcsidenti^ schools 
of the imssionanes, which were mainly for boys of Bntish and 
Amcncan parentage Between these and the ordinary high 
schoob (which arc all day-schools with, occasionally, a more or less 
makeshift hostel attachra to them) there was absolutely nothmg 
The few who had ambitions for ihcir sons, along widi money to 
spend on their education, sent them to England, the rest bad to 
be content with the local high school 
During the last few dcc^es isolated efforts have been made 
m different parts of the countrv to meet this growmg demand for 
rood residential schoob In tms Dr Annie Besant and some 
her colleagues of the Theosophical Soaety did valuable pioneer 
work, as also did Dr Rabindranath Tagore From the boys’ 
school which Dr Besant finmded, m Benares, the Hmdu Um- 
vcrsity has grown, but the origmal plant also s^l flourishes there 
and has branched forth mto a girls’ school on similar Imes, while 
m other parts oS. India schoob of the same type have sprung up 
under many other auspices, pubhe as vrell as pnvatc Such are 
the residential schools at h^danapalle, at Adyar, at Rishi Valley, 
at Delhi, at Udaipur, and in many of the more salubrious spots, 
such as Poona, Nasik, Bangalore, and the hill-stations, residential 
schoob of the preparatory type have been established cither by 
particular co m mun i ti e s for own children or by public bodies. 
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A umilar move in the same direction, from another angle, was the 
step taken by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
Scindia of C 5 walior, when in 1933 it converted a school for the 
sons of local Sardaxs (nc^les) mto the Scindia School, a residential 
school hr Indian boys, run on more or less public school Imcs 
The force the demand for this type of education is perhaps 
evidenced best of all, however, in its most recent and most promi- 
nent manifestation, the opening of the Indian Public School (now 
called the Doon Sdiool) at Mira Dun m the Umted Provmccs, 
under practically Government of India auspices This mstttution 
had been pr<^ccted years ago by the late Mr S R Das (then 
Law Member of the Government of India), and collected and 
promised funds were waitmg to be used for it Public demand 
was not, however, at that tune powerful enough to operate as a 
catalyst as it has now done The Doon School is staffed largely 
by English public school men and run on English Imes There is 
no doubt it fills an immediate need (as is shown by the rush for 
admission), and that need will continue to be felt for some years 
to come, but it is not unreasonable to speculate whether this type 
of school wiU meet the needs of the next generauon Provinciu 
ization will proceed far more vigorously and rapidly under the 
Federal Constitution, and the demand will undoubtedly soon be 
for provincial rather than central ‘ schools of leaderslup,*' not 
merely on account of geographical distance, but more on grounds 
of language and culture Even then there will be room for one 
or more central institutions, but only, it seems to me, if they show 
themselves willing to conform to Indian requirements and do not 
cling too ngidly to English manners, customs, and possibly even 
lan^ge It may be argued that if a school adapts itself to that 
extent it will no longer be worthy of the name of pubhe 
school m the traditional sense of the word That depends If 
the pubhe school tradition is really capable and suitable of trans- 
plantauon and acclimauzation m India, 1 believe that by that tunc 
it will have sufftaendy embedded its really vital roots m our soil, 
and we should be glad rather than sorry if the fruits arc different 
m colour and flavour from those which the tree bears m its 
onginal dime The main dung is that diey should be identical 
in their essential characterisnc, their nutritive value for a vinlc 
breed of young men, to make them liberal m oudook, enter 
piismg and courageous m mind and heart, keen and cajole m 
heritors of a great responsibihty and a great opportumty, the 
future leadership of the world*s latest and greatest politu^ ex 
penmen^ the government of a federal democratic dominion, 
whteh sl^ unite the cultures and traditions of the anaeot East 
and the modem West 
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CHANGING SIAM 


By Sir Robert I^illamd, kcie, csi, cvo 

From north to south Siam is about 1,130 miles and from east to 
west about 508 miles, the area bcmg about 220,000 square miles 
The great Mekong River runs for a thousand miles along the 
northern and eastern boundaries, roughlv speaking, though certam 
temtones on the right bank were cedeu to the French more than 
thirty years ago The western flank of the upper part of Siam is 


formed by a range of mountains which contmues southward to 
form the backbone of the Malay Peninsula 

The north part of Siam is a senes of parallel ranges of hills 
lymg north and south, between which flow four rivers which mute 
in the centre of the country to form the mam waterway, which is 
known as the Mcnam Chao Phya The eastern part of Siam is a 
low lying plateau, unhealthy and sparsely inhabited, because it is 
subject to heavy floods m the monsoon and is very and m the hot 
weather Central Siam is the heart of the kmgdom, and is die 
most thickly populated and wealthy area It is a great plain 
bordered by high mountains on the west and slopmg gendy to 
the sea on the south In the flood season the Menam and other 
nvers overflow their banks and deposit a great deal of silt over the 
coimtry, perpetually renewmg the fertility of the fields, and thus 
IS maintamea the high reputation which Siamese nee has gamed 
m the markets of the world 

Southern Siam, the part m the Malay Penmsula, is generally 
yaking a narrow, mountainous stnp, of which a good deal is 
covered with dense forest, though there arc small alluvial plains 
between the lower slopes The coast on both sides of the Penm 
sula 15 studded with idands. 

The Siamese have long called then country Muang Thai, or 
“ the country of the Thai race,” Thai meanmg “ free TTic 
ongm of the Thai race is very obscure, but there seems to have 
be^ a movement of the Tliai peoples from south-west Chma at 
least two thousand years ago, and there were probably later waves 
of invasion from the same source, notably one about the middle of 


: middle of 


the thirteenth century, under pressure horn Kublai Khan. 

The Thai peoples absorbed a good deal of thar remarkable 
culture from the Khmers, a mystenous race whose ancestors 
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and Siam, and {arther afield still, the magnificent Hmdu and 
Buddhist temples whose rums arc stiU visible today Eventually, 
however, they were overcome, and perhaps largely cxierminatM 
or dnven southwards, by the Thais, who by die end of the thir- 
teenth century had emended their domimon over most of the 
country to the west of the Mekong River 

But It was not till the middle of the fourteenth century, so far 
as we know, that the various Thai prmcipalities were consdidated 
into a kingdom with its capital at Ayutt^ on the Menam River 
Four hunted years later, Ayuthia was stormed and destroyed by 
the Burmese, and m the sack of the city there undoubtedly 
perished most oi the anaent historical records of the kingdom 
Some few survived, however, bemg carried to the new capital 
which was established at Bangkok, where the present dynasty of 
Rulers, called the Chakri dynasty, was founded by a successful 
general 

The Portuguese were the first of the Western nations to estabhsh 
intercourse with Siam They amved in 1511, after the conquest 
of Malacca by D*Albuquerque, and they exerted a powerful 
influence for over a centi^ until they were gradually ousted by 
the Dutch English traders arnved and were favouraoly received 
early m the seventeenth century, but it was not until 1824 that, 
after the conclusion of a treaty with the Dutch, Bntish interests 
became paramount in the Malay Femnsula and Siam The first 
treaty of friendship and commerce between Bntam and Siam was 
signed by Captam Burney m 1826 Intercourse between France 
and Siam began in z68o, when a Siamese embassy was sent to 
Louis XIV, at the suggestion of a Greek adventurer named 
Pbaulkon, who had raised himself by sheer talent to a position of 
great power at the Court of Siam, but eventually suffered a painful 
death on bemg suspected of forwarding French mtnpies The 
rums of his splendid house arc still visible at the old capital of 
Lopbun 

Japanese commerce was active m Siam from 1592 to about 1632, 
when many Japanese settlers were murdered or expelled 

Through ^e medium of Siam s early relationships with foreign 
nauons, fascmating sidelights can be obtamed on the history of 
the country before the bcgmmng of the mneteenth century A 
book recently published under the dde of Siamese White is well 
worth readmg, smee it gives a remarkable account dt the career 
an En glishman who became de facto Governed of the Tenassenm 
Province of Siam under Pbaulkon, and eventually, by his 
filibustering propensities, embroiled the Siamese Government 
with die East India Company Most of the Englishmen in the 
Tenassenm port (rf Mergm were massacred by the Siamese m 1687, 
largely m consequence of White's overbeanng and ruthless 
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behaviour, but White himself escaped to Eng^d with a good 
deal of loot 

Trade between British possessions and Siam grew rapidly dunng 
the nmeteenth century, and m 1855 a treaty was maiK, signed by 
Sir John Bownng, un^ which Siam agreed to the appomtment 
of a Bntish Con^ m Bangkc^, and to me exercise by nim of full 
extra temtonal powers Similar treaties were soon made with the 
other Powers whose subjects were represented m Siam, with the 
result that foreigners in Siam, with the exception of Chinese, who 
have never been represented by a Consul, could only be tried for 
crunuial otfcnces or sued in civd cases in their own consular courts 
Towards the end of the nmeteenth century the French com 
plained that the Siamese were occupying temtory which belonged 
to Annam, a part of French IndoChina. The dispute at one dme 
seemed likely to have very senous results for Siam, but eventually 
the Siamese Government gave way and made various temtonal 
and other concessions, and an Anglo-French convention was con- 
cluded m 1896, by which the central portion of Siam was 
neutralized, and in effect the mdependence of Siam was guaranteed 
by the two great Powers 

Further treaties were made with France m 1904 and 1907, by 
which the frontier between Siam and French Indo<^faina was 
finally settled and the extra temtonal nghts enjoyed by France m 
Siam were to some extent modified 
By a treaty made with Great Bntam m 1909, Siam ceded her 
suzerain rights over vanous Malay States situated in Southern 
Siam just north of Bntish Malaya, contammg m ail about a miUion 
inhabitants, but obtained large concessions m the direction of the 
abohtion of cxtra-tcmtorial nghts m respect of Bntish subjects 
By treaties made after the Great War, mostly m 1925, the 
Powers agreed individually to their nationds bemg subject to the 
jurisdiction of Siamese State Courts, though certain jurisdictional 
limitations were to remam m effect until the publication of the 
Siamese codes of law, and for five years thcrcafo In the case of 
Great Bntam, for mstance, there was an understandmg that Siam 
would continue to employ a staff of Bntish legal advisers, with 
a Bntish judicial adviser at their head, who would sit m die 
special courts m which the cases concermne Bntish subjects were 
heard, and also m the Appeal Court and the Supreme Court, 
durmg the mtenm penod before all foreigners residing in Siam 
became subject to Siamese law administered m Siamese courts by 
Siamese juages 

Anyone who mtends to visit Siam may be mterested to have tins 
slender foundation of knowledge before entering the country 
The best way to go to Siam is by sea via Penang, unless you 
travel by air Crossmg to the mamland from the island of Penang, 
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you enter a comfortable mtemabonal express tram which takes 
you to Bangkok in twenty seven hours You pass at first through 
mtcrmm^c rubber plantations, and paddy fields amid cocoonut 
palms, and dense jungle, with ^re and there the udy villages of 
British Malaya On entenng Siamese territory, the scenery chan^ 
gradually and the line runs through endless cultivated plain* and 
mcadowlands, studded with groves of trees and vmages and 
isolated limestone peaks that nsc abrupdy like forts from the 
plams These are often honeycombed with caves which have 
gamol a sacred reputatum Then a>mes a region dense jungle 
and mountains, untd the Imc returns to the scacoast and you get 
glimpses of sandy beaches and the blue waters of the Gulf of Siam 
Inland arc limestone clifis which frmge the mountam barrier 
between Siam and Burma down the northern part of the Peninsula 
At daybreak the international cypress reaches a httlc seaside station 
called Huahm, where the King has a fine palace, and there is also 
a charmmg hotel close to the sands with a good golf course 
close by 

If tunc permits, it is veiy advisable to stop ofi at Huahm and 
spend a few lazy days batnmg m the warm sea, if the jelly fish 


spend a few lazy days bathmg m the warm sea, if the jelly fish 
permiL They arc sometimes very numerous, and an exudation 
from them causes painful and long-continumg sores Besides the 
golf, there are some pleasant and mteresting excursions m be made 
from Huahm 


Before a visitor arrives at Bangkok it is desirable that he should 
have some idea of the political situation m the country 
After the capital was moved to Bangkok, Siam was ruled by a 
succession ofi extraordmanly capable and mtclligent kings, of 
whom the best known was &ng Chulalongkorn ^86B'i9i^ In 
his reign the Government of Siam was modernized, and a reason- 
ably efficient system of admmistrauon was extended over the 
whole country Railway construction was begun, telegraph set 
vices were orgamzed, the army and navy were gready improved, 
a proper ponre force was constituted, social and educational 
reforms were inaugurated, the finances of the country were placed 
on a sound basis, arts and sacnces, and m particular drama, were 
stimulated, and m fact Siam began to follow the example of pro- 
gress which Japan had set for Eastern nations by openmg its doors 
to Western civilization 


But the Government of Siam continued to be an absolute, though 
benevolent, monarchy The Kmg had a Cabmet Council consisting 
of the ten Mmisters of State and a nommated Legislative Couned of 
fom five, but he was an autocrat m practice as well as m theory, 
he had an absolute power of veto, and the imtiation of measures 
rested largely with mm When Kmg Prajadhipok came to the 
throne m 1925, he made some moves m the direction of delcgatian 
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of powers and decentralization of work, and from announce- 
ments It IS clear that he contemplated changes m the method of 
government which would enable Jus people to have a voice m 
matters affcctmg their mterest and welfare 
But there were serious obstacles to be surmountcd» and before 
the King was able to promulgate a scheme which he was under- 
stood to have prepared for intt^acmg constitutional government, 
the so-called “ Bangkok Revolution * took place on June 24, 1932, 
and a democratic body seized the rems. 

The leaders of the revolution at first behaved somewhat dis- 
courtcouslv to the Kmg and the Royal Family, but later on they 
apologized for this, when they leahzed the ling's readmess to 
play ms part as a constitutional monarch and his sympathy with 
democratic aspirations, and when they remembered m that the 
country owed to the statesmanship of the Oiakri kings and to Kmg 
Prajadhipok m parucular The Prmccs of the bl(^ royal were 
depnvea of the many high offices which they had held, new 
Ministers were appomted, members of the Royal Family were dc 
dared to be above politics, in the sense that mey could not hold 
pohacal posts, and a Constitution was framed on sacntific bnes, 
tollowing the most hbcral models A few months later, however, 
the Cabmet, dominatod by some older and more conservative 
members, brought about toe suspension of oeitam clauses of ffie 
Constitution and the prorogation of the National Assembly, and 
sent a promment leader of the democratic party to Europe m 
virtual exile These moves caused marked discontent among the 
younger politiaans m Bangkok, and also m certam army cirdes, 
and a coup d im was accordingly prepared 
It happened to be $0 timed as almost to comcide with my own 
assumption of my duties as judiaal adviser to the Siamese Govern- 
ment On June 19, 1933 , 1 paid my respects to the State Councdlw 
m charge of the Mimstry, who seemed to me to be a charmmg and 
cultured man, but rather depressed and distrait I never saw him 
again, and his depression may have been due to the shadow of 
coming events, for the coup came off on the next day, June 20, 
and wW I went to the Mimstry m the mornmg I found a lorry 
full of soldiers and machine-guns at the entrance, and the State 
Councillor had been removed from office 
The change-over was accomplished without actual violence 
One set of Mimsters went out^ overawed by bayonets and machme- 
guns, and another set with more advanced ideas assumed office 
under the Premiership of a distinguished military officer, Colonel 
Phya Bahol The Constitution was reintegrated, the National 
Assembly vras summoned to meet agam, am the leader, Luang 
Pradit, who had been exiled to Paris, was recalled We imme- 
diately settled down to hard work, as the Govcrnincnt had a long 
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bst lA reforms for every department of the administratioii which 
It was anxious to mtrooucc as soon as possible. But a few months 
later there was a rude mtcrmption when a rebclhon broke out, 
led by Prince Bovaradej, who had a considerable number of sup- 
porters both m the army and navy We foreimers m Bangkok 
were aware of a pitched battle proceeding on the outskirts of the 
aty, but otherwise the even tenor of our daily lives went on as 
us^ The gunfire and the rattle of musketry gradually died 
away, as the rebels were pushed nordiwards, and after a week 
or two it was clear that the insurrection, which at one time had 
seemed likely to succeed, had definitely failed 
But on Its collapse the Government found themselves confronted 
with some very difficult jproblems The King, with his Court, 
had withdrawn southwards to Smghora, a town close to the Bntish 
border, many officers m the army and navy and m the civil 
admmistration were known to have sympathized with the rebels, 
the gaols were full of pnsoners of war and suspects, some of the 
most experienced members of the Cabinet had resimcd on the 
pica of lU-health, and there was a general spint of uncertainty 
abroad as to what the future might brmg forth If the King were 
hopelessly antagonized there might be a revulsion of popular feel 
mg m his fiivour, because the sentiment of loyalty to the Rulmg 
Family is deep rooted m Siam, if the priscmers were treated with 
ruthless seventy, those responsible could expect no mercy, if a turn 
of fortune s wheel were to bnng them mto the same pr^icament 
later on, if the army and navy and the admmistrauvc departments 
were purged of all officers suspected of leamngs to the Right, on 
the ground of then association with the old regime, the machinery 
of ^ernment would be scnously weakened and a new body of 
malcontents would be created, and finally the Assembly, wnidi 
consisted of seventy-eight nominated and seventy-eight elected 
members, was not suffiacntly FCpresentative of the people of Siam 
to confer any mandate on the State Executive 
Hie State Couned dealt with these problems zealously but dis* 
creedy They sent a ddemtion to toe Kmg, composed of the 
ablest Prmce of Siam, who ]bd thrown m his lot with the People's 
Party, by name Pnnee Varnvaidya, and the Mmister of Justice, 
Phya Nitisastra, and diese two, aner long negotiations, succeeded 
m bnngmg about His Majesty's return to Bangkok and his 
resumption the idle of constitutional monarch, which he played 
with the same spint as before A few of the pnsoners were 
sentenced to deatn and many to long terms of imprisonment, but 
the death sentences were not executed, cither at the moment or 
later, and many suspects v^ere released Many officers m the armed 
forces and m the civil administration whose loyalty to the Con- 
stitution was doubted were replaced, but they were retired on 
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pension and not dismissed Skilful propa^da was started in 
order to educate die people to a realization <A die advantages of the 
new era, much ne^d reforms were pressed on, and the lull 
ventilation of gnevances was encouraged m the Assembly, while 
at the same tunc any movement whiw seemed likely to he sub- 
versive of the Constitution was ngorously suppressed Copies of 
the Constitution were conveyed to dbe more important towns 
throughout the country with ceremony that parto^ of rdigious 
ntual, and every effort was made, cspeaally means of wiracss 
talks, to kmdle m the nunds of the common ^plc a real mterest 
m democratic government and social reform movement had, 
of course, ongmatod m Bangkok, thou^ there were paler rcileC' 
nons m the ^ger up^tountry towns, die country folk were 
jxihtically apathetic, conceiving that the even tenor of thar daily 
Jives would be very httic affected by changes m the personnel of 
the Central Government Shortly after the second upheaval 
had taken place m Bangkok, a European who was traveUmg in 
Northern Siam was asked by a farmer to explam to him “ what 
these people in Bangkt^ are quarreUmg about, and why they seem 
to be gettmg so excited ” 

It IS not easy to arouse enthusiasm for abstract pohtical ideas in 
regions where commumcations arc difficult and where the pcc^le 
are not under an oppressive yoke and can extract a suffiemg, 
though slender, hvelinood from the forests and the mud of the 
ncc fields 

There is no doubt, however, that a political change was necessary 
for very substantial reasons 

Before dbe revolution took place the Kmg, with clcar’Sightcd 
statesmanship, had planned the creation of a Constitutional 
Govermnent on the same lines as in Western countries, so that the 
people should by nght have a voice m the administranon and m 
matters of policy a&ctmg the general welfare He realized that 
the Pnnees of Blood had gathered to themselves more than then- 
fair share of power and pnvilege and reward, and that the 
administration, already top-heavy, was m danger of collapse fhs 
Majesty's good mtcntions were, however, thwartol by the natural 
dismclmation of his relations to divest ^emselves of prerogative, 
and his hand was forced by leaders of the People’s Party whose 
patience was exhausted 

Those leaden were highly mtclhgent men who had unbbed 
deeply of Western education, many of them having been actually 
tramed at the expense of the State in Europe or They 

deemed themselves wholly competent to occupy the highest 
positions m State service, from which they must assuredly be 
excluded so long as the Departments were m the gnp of bureau- 
cratic Pnnees, and they were filled with burning de^ to save the 
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cmmtry from decline by introducing long-needed reforms. The 
new wine was fermenting m old homes, and it was inevitable that 
pent up feebnp should nnd a release m order that greater danger 
might be avoiM There were already signs of the subtle workmgs 
ot commumsm in the larger aties 
The requirements of me situatum and the nature of the dls 
which existed may be gathered m some measure hmn the terms of 
the Ccmstitution which the revolutimianes set up, and from the six 
“Principles” which they declared would govern their policy 
These ‘^Prmciples ’ were concerned with— 

1 Equality of Rights 

2 Liberty 

3 Naho^ Independence 

4 International Law and Order 

5 Economic Progress 

6 Education 

The Government hold that equality of rights and hberty for 
the people are assured by the Constitution itself, with its funda- 
mental declarations and the charter which it gives to the People s 
Assembly The State Council have been hanunermg away at the 
remaimng pomts durmg the past three years by a^inistrativc 
measures and by a spate of legislation 
I will not at the moment attempt to assess what measure of 
success they have achieved 

To resume the narrative, the King spent some months in his 
garden palace m Bangkok, and his presence, while aBordmg 
invaluame support to the Government during the consohdation 
thar victory, undoubtedly restramed the homeads of the People s 
Party from pressing for stern vengeance upon those captured m the 
msurrection The King s visit to the capital at this cntical time 
proved to the leaders of the movement, if they still entertamed 
any doubt on the subject, that he was opposed to any attempt to 
reinstate the absolute Monarchy (a plan which Prince Bovaradej is 
believed to have entertained), and the loyalty and veneration dis- 
played during his pubhc appearances piobably convmcol them 
that, for the time bemg at all events, the Sovereign was a necessary 
feature m the Constitution The Kmg’s retirement to the 
proximity of the British frontier durmg the Hghting was probably 
a wise step, since he would have been a pawn m the hands of any 

r y that could have controlled his movements at the time, and 
would have been compelled to descend into the arena of 
pohtics, thus perhaps impcnllmg the existence of the Mcmarchy 
But His Maicstya health was givmg cause for anxieW, he lad 
been warned that an operation for cataract would shortly have to 
be performed upon one of his eyes, and the whole afiair of the 
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insiurection must liave involved a severe stfam at a time when he 
should have been cmiscrvmg his strcngdi 

He probably realized that after his presence had produced the 
calmmg cficct that was so urgently required, his position mig^t 
beemne very did^cult, smee be would be a target lor complaints, 
and discontented persons might try to focus thar mtngucs upon 
the throne He could exerase very litdc direct mflucncc upon 
the dcasions of the State Counal who had disregarded his o£b:s 
of mediation, and he may have been impressed with the behef 
that he would be acting m the best mterests of Siam and the 
Monarchy if he absented himself from the country for a time 

In any case, it would have been dangerous for him to have had 
the cataract operation performed m Bangkok, even if the presence 
of skilled specialists could have been secured, because he could not 
have obtained there the several months* rest and Tccupeiatirax 
which the doctors had told him must be regarded as the necessary 
preliminary to the operation 

So be left for Europe m the spring of 1934, and a Counal of 
Regency was appomted 

The Siamese possess a peculiar talent for the arrangement of 
colourful and dramatic ceremonial, and Then Majesties departure 
frcrni Bangkok by nver was an unforgettable scene Tlie Diplo- 
matic Corps and die Princes and nobles and the high officials, 
with the ladies of thar families, all bnlliantlv arrayed, were 
gathered on a dais under a high roof of coloureo tiles which was 
supported on slender pillars The far end of this hall was 
arranged like the ch^cel of a church, with an utar beanng 
many lighted candles and Buddhist symbols of worship, while 
down the side priests sat cross legged, chanting perpetually m 
deep voices and waving thar fans Outside, m orderly blocks, 
were grouped the lesser folk, under marquees or on chairs m the 
open, one block on the nght of the landing-stage bong reserved 
for die members of the ^cmbly, who made a somewhat drab 
patch m theu* work-a-day clothes Guards of honour lined the 
path to the landmg-stagc, and troops with thar bands filled the 
background 

At last Their Majesties appeared, the King m full uniform with 
decorations, leading the Queen by the hand After passmg down 
the hall, and after perfomung the customary ntual and presenting 
gifts to the pnests, they knat for a time on cushions before the 
altar, and then, after takmg farewdl of close fnends, diey walked 
dowly to the landmg stage under the shade of the royal umbrella 
and followed by their staff After Theu- Majesties had entered 
thar speedy motor-yacht, it proceeded a short way up-stream, 
and then turning flashed past the crowd, by this time assembled 
on the bank, at full speed on its way to the ocean steamer 
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anchored down nver So King Prajadhipok bade farewell, and in 
all probability a final farewell, to his capital of Bangkok. 

A year later the King, while xesidin| in England, signed bis 
form^ act of abdication For reasons M^ch seemed to to be 
of the greatest importance, be bad refused to sig^ the death 
warrant of those condemned after the insurrection, be bad pro- 
tested agamst the policy followed by the Government on the 
pound that it fiiiled to give pditical freedom to the people, be 
bad strongly objected to the provisions m die Constitution 
whereby half the members of the National Assembly were to be 
nommated by the Government— i e , by tbe party in power, and 
he forably condemned the procedure lollowed m political trials, 
and partiapation m pobtics by officers of the army and navy m 
active service 

The Government, m disregard of the royal veto, passed an Act 
to make unnecessary the ICmg’s assent to executions, and they 
showed no disposition to acc^e to the King s wishes in other 
matters, doubtless because they were convinced that thar only 
hope of mamtammg order and imming power m their own 
hands lay in exercising the closest control, not merely over the 
machmery of government, but also over the deliberations of the 
Assembly, through the obedient bloc of nominated members 

Part of the army and navy still wanted their Kmg back, and 
the masses of the people, if they could have had a free vote, would 
probably have given it in his favour, but the Government could 
not trim their sails without danger of foundermg, and they held 
on their course They sent a mission to Europe to negotiate with 
His Majesty, but there was never any real possibihty of com- 
promise 

After the King had failed to receive the definite answers which 
he considered were required by his defimte demands, he 
despatched his abdication on March 2, 1935, accompanied by a 
pubhe statement to his people, m which he said that m his view— 

the Goyernment and its party have employed methods of admimstra 
tion incompatible with the personal liberty of the suhect and the prin 
aples equity according to my conception and belief I am uname to 
agree diat any party shoulH carry on administration in this way under 
cover of my name 

He accordmgly renounced all the rights which he had as King, 
and abandoned also his nght, und^ the Succession Act, to 
nominate his successor The abdication was accepted, and Fnnce 
Ananda Mahidol, the first in the line of succession, was invited 
to take die throne by the State Council widi the approval the 
Assembly 

In the tneanftmr h^ m Bangkok had jog^d on much as usual 
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The machine of administration functioned with reasonable 
cffiaency, the people observed their usual feasts and holidays, 
the life of the count^sidc flowed m its usual peaceful efaann^ 
foreigners m Bangkok pursued their avocations undisturbed and 
held their custcmiary social functions, but there were at first many 
complamts of a slaoLeniog of trade on account doubt as to the 
stabmty of the new rfgime 

An attempt, fortunately unsuccessful, on the life of the Minister 
of Defence, Luang Bipul Songgram, and an abomve conspiracy 
which had for its object the assassination of members of the 
Government and promment ofliaals, darkened the horizon for a 
time, but by the spring of 1936, after the ronodellmg of the State 
Council, agam under the Prenuership of Colonel Phya Bahd, the 
atmosphere seemed to have cleared and public cxinfidence was m 
process of being restored 

Two thmgs in Siam are of parUcular interest to die student of 
politics 

The fint is the slow but steady penetration of the country by 
the Chmese The Western movement of population from Cmna 
which, through a l(Mig penod of years, has set like a tidal current 
on the coast Malaya, and which imally expends itself m the 
backwaters of Siam, is comparable m eflcct with the more 
spectacular migranons of the Thais from Southern China which 
Mgan 2,000 years ago Already there have been results of great 
importance from the ethnological, commeraal, and socioli^cal 
pomts of view, but these cannot be desenbed within the limits of 
a short article 

The second point is the effect produced upon Siam s relations 
with foreign powers by the nationalistic developments of the past 
few years 

Inc Siamese have always acknowledged with courteous grati 
tude the advantages that they have reap^ from the assistance and 
tutelage of Western Powers At the same time, they have been 
well aware that the benevolence of foreign nations could nitf be 
wholly untmged with self interest, while the entertamment of 
foreign advisers proved sometimes an expensive method of 
acquirmg cxpencnce. One of the foremost ambitions of the new 
State Council has naturally been to free Siam from any semblance 
of dommanoa by foreign interests A Goremment which can 
demonstrate to the people that its regime has improved the 
country’s status among me nations is Lu^y to reap a harvest of 
enthusiastic support, and thus incidentally to ensure its own 
contmmty T^ it must naturally believe to be of the highest 
importance to the salvation of the country 

thexe may be cranmcraal profit or other aggrandisement 
to be gained by diplomatic adventure m paths which were not 
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f^uented by those who were fimnerly responsible for Siam's 
ftircign pdicy 

It was not to be expected that Siam's foram relationships would 
remain, after the coup upon preus^ the same footmg as 
they were before. But whatever new friendships may be culti- 
vatra and whatever new obhgabons may be undertaken, it may 
be regarded as certam that the leaders of the People’s Party whicn 
IS now controllmg the destimes of the country will never desire, 
by any action of meirs, to loosen the ties which have umted Siam 
and Qxat Bntam m mterest and affection for so many years past 

1 once heard a Siamese gentleman say '* Ctf course Engmh is 
our second language,’ and by many Siamese England u un- 
doubtedly regarded as their second home, while m matters of 
mternational moment there is a sohdanty ^ thought and a com 
mumty of mterest which make fen* harmony of action Enghsh 
people who live for any considerable period of time m Siam find 
themselves greatly attracted by the umque charm of the country 
and entertam a very real and luting affection for the many friends 
they make there 

The Englis hman feels more qmckly at home m Siam than m 
any other Eastern country, because he soon realizes that m the 
present-day representative of the Thai race, both sexes, he will 
find true comrades who will share all his amusements and 
mterests, whether m sport or m the serious aBairs of life, and 
will gam his respect and affection by their dimity and amiable 
courtesy, and by the many remarkable talents which they possess 
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THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

By David G Mandelbauu 
(Fellow of the Nabonal Research Counal of die U S A) 

Theee was Emencau waiting for me at the Hyderabad sUtion 
We had made the appointment half a year before that mornmg 
m January last, made it by correspondence when first 1 knew 
that I was commg out to India We had known each other only 
casually at Yale, for two stireys of the Hall of Graduate studies 
and considerable academic distance intervened between his depart- 
ment of Indo-European linguistics and mine of social anthro- 
pology But now Yue had sent both of us out to conduct research 
in Inma Emeneau had come the year before and was makmg 
considerable progress with Toda, Coorg, and other Dravidian 
languages I was fresh off the boat when we met, havmg amved 
just in time to attend the mectmgs of the India Saence Congress. 

Hyderabad s Osmania University was host to the Saence Con 
cress, and Osmama’s Professor Speight had graaously extended 
ms hospitahty to the two lone Americans 
At the Town Hall, where the Congress was to take place we 
saw a cluster cA men at the entrance bowing and smiling and 
executmg * but you first ’ gestures before each other But 
soon they went m and we tagged along directly behmd them 
We hadn t gone ten paces before we found ourselves between two 
files of soldiery, drawn starchily to attention For it was no col- 
location of lay mortals that we had followed, but the formal 
academic procession itself So we came mto the Science Congress 
in great style and were the cynosure of all eyes. 

The Congress was opened by the representauve of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Akbar Hydw, unc^ whose zgis both education and 
finance have flounsued m the Nizamis State There was some 
litde delay while microphones were bemg adjusted, and Sir Akbar 
took advantage of the tune to step from the platform and greet 
friends whom he had noticed m the audience Even m the 
Umted States a stifincss of manner adheres to large scientific 
meeting and it was striking and pleasing to see du honoured 
guest of the occasion di^iensmg wim formahty 
Uten came the presidential address by Rao Bahadur T S 
Venkatraman The president exemplified the working union of 
the juractical and scholastic spheres m India, for Mr Veimtraman 
IS eminently a man of practical afiairs, being a sugar-cane expert 
His address, The Indm Village,*' displayed an c^itum worthy 
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of the presidential chair The theme of his speech was a vitally 
important one The prevailmg uihanization or Western countries 
has turned attention away from village life In India it is the 
village that contains the ^eat majority of the population and re^ 
presents the beatmg heart of India itself Research in aU fieldsr— 
agricultural^ ^ysical, industnal, soaological— must turn more 
and more to w problems of the villager 
We had our hrst look at the Osmania Umver»ty later that 
afternoon The present buildmgs lie long and low and white 
along the campus. Wc soon discovered that they arc only tem- 
porary structures and that the truly ime Indo-Saracenic buildmgs 

Q up ncarbv presage the Osmania of hve years hence T&i 
s are ncarlv ccHnplcted So lavishly designed are they that 
one visiting professor questioned the wisdom of buildmgs them 
For a student who spends several years in those palatial residences 
will find It hard to become reconciled to the narrower dimen- 
sions of his own home 


Osmania is distinctive among Indian Universities m that Urdu 
IS the official language of mstruction, English bemg a required 
secondary language It is no easy ta^ to secure textbooks and 
competent instruction m the language of the country Moreover 
Urdu, or Its close relative Hmdustam, is not known to most 
South Indians Even m Hyderabad itself a good proportion of 
the population speaks a Dravidian tongue, Telugu, and not Indo- 
European Urdu. Yet the wisdom of placing tlm academic world 
on the same Imguistic plane with masses ofthc people cannot be 
questioned Only m such wise can the benefits of modern 
^olaiship permeate the social fabric of the country 
We had intended to jom a tour of the buildings under the 
guidance of the Umversity engineer, but the scent of a hbrary 
had reached Emencaus nostnls. He had been isolated from 


boob and scholarly periodicals too long to have an mterest in 
mete architecture Although it was a scant month smcc I had 
been m the company of saentific hterature, I, too, couldn’t resist, 
and spent die rest of the afternoon with the American Journal of 
Sociology In the evemng there was a popular lecture on Nepal 
On & next day the (ingress got down to busmess and the 
first papers were read The days which followed all adhered to 
die same pattern Saentific meetings m the mommgs, excursions 
and at homes ” m the afternoons, popular lectures m the evenings 
Anthropology is a saence relatively new to India, and Indum 
anthrqpokmsts are all too few There were never over a dozen 
attendmg ordinary sessions of the anthropological section and 
often there were but half that number, and these few had to cope 
with the myriad problems latent m the cultures of India’s twenty- 
five million abongincs They were the men whose worb 1 bad 

VOt. TT»TTf XC 
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read and whose special field of anthropological endeavour 1 was 
about to enter 

Illness pievcnted the president of our section, Dewan Bahadur 
L K A Iyer, from attendmg the ordinary sesstoxis, and Dr 
B S Guha, of the Calcutta Museum, officiated in his stead 
Harvard trained. Dr Guha is the foremost physical anthrc^logist 
in India Hi$ skilful treatment of the Gargantuan problem d 
physical types in the population of India, recently pubhshed m the 
1931 census, has arou^ the interest of physicd anthropology 
the world over I may parenthetically remark that anthro^ogy 
IS subdivided into four disapimes, and most anthropmomsts 
specialize in one or other of the four Phyncal antbropomgy 
has to do with the problems of race, growth, bodily types, and 
other matters connected with the physical structure of mankind 
Ethnology studies the habits and customs of the various soaal 
groups, limiting itself largely to the lives of primitive peoples 
Closuy allied to ethnology is archeology, the study of ages past 
as revealed by buned evidence Finally, there are linguistics, a 
knotty subject with rules and a techmeal jargon of its own 

Mr T C Roy Chaudhun of Calcutta aided Dr Guha in 
carrymg the banner of physical anthropolo^ His paper on the 
Radhiva Brahmm community of Bengal mdicatod that the group 
IS a pnysical as well as a soaal unit The interests of Liuinow 
Umversity s young Dr D N Majumdar were closest to my own 
His alert ethnological perspicacity has been quick to see the ad< 
vantages of Benedict’s new theories 1 heard him discuss cultmal 
patterns and configurations in terms scarcely grasped by Amen 
can anthropologists among whom these ideas had been evolved 
firicfiy stated, Bimedict s position is that every aviltzation chooses 
a certain prefinred arc of behaviour from among the vast array 
human soaal patterns The pexsonahties of members of any 
soaal group arc moulded to fit within this arc Those mdividuals 
whose personalities are congcmtally congenial to that cultural con- 
figuration nsc to high position Thus the Zum tnbe of New 
Mexico places a premium on quiet, ordcrlv, middleK^ the road 
behaviour Those individuals who arc impulsive, aggressive, non 
confinmist, have thar impulses and agressions and r^elhous 
ness squashed Zunis who are compUcent, balanced, seif-con- 
tamed, are models of manly carnage Dr Majumdar’s forth- 
cQimng book on the Hos of the Chota Nagpur region will, for 
the fim time, apply this concept to a tribe 3 India 

Mr M H Knshna is State archaeologist for Mysenre, but bis 
two papers dealt with subjects of an cynological nature. The 
nse and growth of caste u by no means clear to die soaal scientist, 
and the vciy functionmg or the caste system is but hazily under- 
stood by t^ anthropofogists and soaolpgists of the Westa-n 
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world Mr Knshna showed that castes are not static social en 
Utiesy for there are many instances of die rise or fall of a caste m 
the social scale Ihe hiko^ of some of the royal dynasties of the 
Deccan bears this out llie Satavahanas were Brahmms who 
intermarried with the Sakas of Surastara The Kadambas were 
Brahmins who became Kshtryias The Vardhana dynasty of 
Kami) were Vaisyas who became Kditryias The other paper 
read by Mr Krishna illuminated yet another influence in the 
formation of castes, the geographical factor The lack of means of 
commumcation has often ^vided a single caste into several sub 
castes Many of the endogamous sub-castes of Mysore were 
cmgmally parts of a larger caste which became separated from 
each other geographically and so came to be separately crystallized 
soaally 

My fnend Dr Emeneau had not confined himself xo the Ian 
guages of the tnbes he encountered, but made observations on 
dicir customs as well Among other papers which were of speaal 
mtcrest to me was one by L A Knshnan of Trivandrum 
Pygmy people have a wide distribution, being found m scattered 
and wild localities from Central Afnca to the Philippncs It 
seems that this Negnto strain aops up in South India also, for 
some individuals in the hill tnbes achibit the fnzzly hair, shwt 
stature, negroid features that are charactenstic of the Negrito 
stock. 

The Khasis of Assam have been studied by Mr David Roy 
These people still erect mcgahthic structures, as did the anaent 
inhabitants of Bntam Now many theories have been spun about 
the use of the huge stone monuments whose builders nave long 
been forgotten But all are sheer armchair hypotheses Testi 
mony as to the function of these monuments among contemporary 
primitives gives us an msight mto the motives for raismg the 
megaliths in the past The Khasis erect the stones to mark the 
place where a deceased’s bones are mterred Stone represents 
strength and permanence m the mmd of the tribe Hence the 
permanence of the hvmg spmt m the afterworld is r^esented 
by stone structures They lorm the material symbol of the con 
nection between the livmg and the dead 

The final anthropological session was devoted to the address of 
the sectional president Mr L K Aoantakrishna Iyer, doyen of 
Indian anthropologists. He had been confined to his bed through- 
out the week of the mectmgs But the same tenacity of spirit 
which had earned him through many ethnologum studies 
brought him from his sick-bed to deliver the address m person 
Long before sacntiiic anthropology had been established in India 
he had earned on ethnological studies Now, over seventy years 
of age, he is still actively enquiring into the manners of mankind 
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His subject was the ethnograpiiy of the CooigS) a ^ple who have 
lived in the isolation of the Western Ghats from &nes beyond the 
reach of memory or wntten tradition. They are a hunting 
people, of a happy yet warlike disposition. Even now they arc a 
proud people who keep to themsdves and hold Brahmins and 
other castes at arm’s length Orthodox Hmduism has made but 
httle impress on their cosbxn 

The grand finale of the Congress was the sumual bani^t, 
served m munificent style by the Nizam’s catermg service The 
difficulties which confront the manners of a Science Congress m 
India became apparent when I saw me guests seated accoi^g to 
the particular cuisme they followed One long table was served 
with South Indian food, a second with North Indian dishes, the 
third with European fare Banquet dress was diversified The 
thm Ime of blaw-and white was dotted with red fezes, lavish 
long coats, open shirts, Bengah scarves, as well as by any'hued 
sans 

I came away from Hyderabad richer for having met those in the 
van of Indian anthropology, and made acquaintance with the 
current problems m the field I still wonder at Oanania, a well 
equipped and even sumptuous Umversity nsmg m a country 
where the percentage of htcracy is still pitinilly low, whose faculty 
includes men of hi^ calibre, one of whom is a savant of Japanese 
art, another a dimple of Einstem, whose dramatic assoaation 
produces m Urdu Shaw and Shakespeare 



A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN INDIA A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 

HIS VISIT TO RANjrr SINGH 
Br Philip Morrell 

In the spring of 1831— nearly two years after his arrival in India— 
Victor jTacquemont set out uron his visit to the Punjab as the guest 
of Ranjit Singh, an expedition which vras probably the most 
interesting part of his whole lourney * Certamly it was the most 
picturesque Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, was the last 
of the great independent Princes who bad threatened the domimon 
and sometimes even the existence of the East India Company 
Already m less than twenty years three of the greatest powers had 
fallen or given way before it On May 4, 1799, by the capture of 
Senngapatam and the death of lipoo Sultan, the half<civilizcd 
kingwm of Mysore had been destroyed, apparently for ever, 
though It was to be revived, as t£ by a miiaclc, eighty two years 
later m the modem progressive State In the followmg year the 
Nizam of Hyderabad was compelled to submit to the protection 
of the Company, and the independence of his State was for a time 
almost extmguishcd Eighteen years later, after a long senes of 
wars, the P^wa Baji lUo, the chief of the Marathas, the most 
formidable of the Indian Confederacies, surrendered to Sir John 
Malcolm, and the Maratha power was brought to an end After 
this the Company’s power, however msecurely established, ex 
tended in unbroken, succession to the mouth of the Indus But 
Ranjit Singh still remamed unconquered, the ruler of the great 
distnct in the nmth west through which from tune immemorial 
the conquerors of India had come 
He was now m his Efty-first year, and, though prematurely aged 
and partly paralyzed by the excesses of his youth, was still at the 
height of ms power His nse had been swift and extraordinary 
In lygi, when he was only twelve years old, his father died, and 
Ranjit became the nominal chief of one of the smaller branches of 
Confcdcrain of the Sikhs, one of the great hghtmg races of the 
country Ten years later, before he was twenty-one, he had 
become possessed, whether by fraud or force, or some mixture of 
the two, of the ciues of Lahore and Amntsar, the two prma^ 
aties of the Punjab, and the acknowledged head of the w^lc Sikh 

* Letters from Indta^ of Victor Jaequemont Translated by 

Catherine Ahson Phillips (Macmillan.) azs net 
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Confederacy For a litde while it had seemed likdy that, h>llow< 
me the example of other Indian Pnnccs, he would saenhee the 
mdependence of his kmgdom in a hopeless conflict with the 
Company But m the end prudence had prevailed By the treaty 
of Amntsar, which he had been mduced by the wung Charles 
Metcalfe to sign m 1809, and which he observed laithmlly until 
his death thirty years later, Ranpt Smgh had entered into a bond 
of perpetual amity with the C^pany and had thus maintained 
his mdependence From that time onwards he devoted himself to 
the consolidation of his power The golden Temple at Amritsar 
which he restored and beauufled and the Burning Palace at Lahore 
still remammproed of his magnificence But he himself was always 
a mysterious n^c, it was seldom that any Europeans, except the 
few employed m his service, were allowed to enter his terntory 


Jacquemont’s Arrival 

Jacouemont arrived with the best possible credentials A 
Frenchman named Jean Francois Allard, who had previously 
served under Napoleon, but for the last ten years had been 
employed m the trammg of Ranjit’s army, had wntten to ofler 
him hosfntality and protection, and with this mvitation and a 
letter of recommendation from Lord William Bcntmck he was 
sure of a favourable reception In fact, it was even better than 
he had antiapatcd He had been represented to Ranjit Smgh as 
a man of extraordinary learmng, the Plato of the modem world, 
and for learmng Ranjit Smgh, who could nather read nor write, 
had a profound respect On March 2, 1831, the sage crossed the 
Sutle) — the nver that was now the frontier between Bntish India 
and the Pun;ab--iidmg chi an elephant and accompanied by a 
troop of Sikhs, and on the right bank of the nver was received 
with military Wours by a squadron of cavalry and escorted to 
his tent. There his" guardian, Fakir Shah ud Dm, accompamed 
by a number of officers, met him 

He used, he writes, the most implormg fwins ot speech as he placed 
a gross bag money in my hands, while part o£ hu theatrical chorus was 
filmg past my tent erdb depositing a great basket of fhut or a pot of cream 
or preserfes at my door ** 

From Captain Wade, his English host, he had received a lesson 
m Sikh etiquette, and found that it was necessary to refer to 
himself not as “ we,*’ but in the third person as the Sahib or Lord 
So his convcrsatioa ran like this 

The Sahtb (that is, the lixd) u not tired The lord is charmed to see 
your lorddup Express the lords respects to the Kmg Hie lord invites 
yout lordship to mount i^on the lord^s eJephant, etc 
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There were more seigneurs,” he said, in a quarter ot an hour 
c£ his conversation than in all tragedies of Kaane Next dav 
and the day after there were similar presents If Ranjit Smgn 
felt obliged to treat all his guests like that, it was easy to under< 
stand that he was not anxious to recavc visitms A march <A six 
days brought jacquemont to Lahore, where he was met outside 
the aty by Allard and the other French ofB^rs 

We all leapt to the ground and I rave M Allard a hearty embrace 
(une mde accede), or a great hug^ as Mrs Phillips rather crudely 
translates it 

He was conducted to the pte of a dcliaous oasis m which he 
was to be lodged — a little palace furnished with extreme elegance 
and set m the midst of a beautiful garden in which a multitude of 
fountains were playing, hkc a magic palace m the Arabian Nights 
There he found fresh presents from me King of the cboicxst ^its 
awaiting him and a bag of hve hundred rupees 

His First Audience 

Next day he was admitted mto the royal presence The inter- 
view, whicm lasted two hours, was mtcresting but difficult 

His conversation he wrote, is a nightmare He is almost the first 
inquisitive Indian I have seen, but his curiosity makes up for the apathy at 
his whole nation He asked me a hundred thousand questions about India, 
die English Europe Bonaparte this world m general and the other one, 
hell and paradise the soul God, the devil, and a thousand things besides 
Lake all persons of quality in the East he is a malade magtnaire and 
IS particmarly annoyed at not bemg able to drink like a £sh without getting 
drunk or eat like an elephant without choking Women no longer give 
him any more pleasure than the flowers m his garden and for good reasons, 
and that is the most auel of his ills 

He was also, like most other despots, extremely suspiaous 
He was even suspicious— after ten yean of experience m their 
devotion— of the four “Frenchmen,” two of whom, however, 
were Italians, who were at the head of his armies, and at first was 
still more suspicious of his new guest, of whom he had heard that 
he was an Enghsh spy But at the end of the first audience he 
exclaimed that Jacquemont was certainly not English 

An KngliithTnan he said, would not have changed his posiaon twenty 
ymea or used bo many gestures m speaking, he would not have spdeen m 
such a variety cf tones now high, now low, he would not have laughed 
when occasion arose etc 

After this they had many conversations together, and soon 
became almost intimate friends On the whole Jacquemont was, 
as he said, extremely pleased with him, all the more so because 
he heard that when he was not at Court Ranjit Smgh spoke of 
him with the highest praise 
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The King*s Chaeacise 

Of his public character Jacquemont wrote 

Thu model Asiatic king is no saint far from it He cares nodung for 
law or good faith» unless it is to his interest to be just or feithful but u u 
not cruel He orders very great criminals to have thar noses and cars cut 
off or a hand but he never takes life. He has a passion for hnses ududi 
amounts almost to a mama, he has waged die most costly and bloodv wars 
for the purpose dt aetzing a horse in some neighbourmg State which diey 
had refusea to give or self him He is extremely brave, a quality rather rare 
among Eastern princes and though he has always successful m hu 
mUitary campaigns, it has been by treabes and cunmng neratiations that he 
has made himseU absolute king m the whole Punjab iCasnmir etc , and u 
better obeyed by his sut^ects tb^ the Mogul emperors were at the height of 
thar power 

About his pnvatc life Jacquemont was less complimentary 

He IS a shameless rc^e, he said who flaunts his vices with as htdc 
embarrassment as Henn III used to do m our country It is true that 
between the Indus and the Sudq this is hardly looked upon as even a 
peccadillo But what gives shocking offence to the public morakty of these 
good people is that, not content with the women of his own seraglio, the 
Kmg fiequend^ mdulges his fancy for those other men s and what is 
wiM’sc, for public women bx> 

His cunmng and duplicity were notorious 

Ran] it Sing is an (dd fox, Jacquemont had wntten on February 25, 
lust before he went to visit him compared widi whom the wiliest cl our 
diplomatists is a mere innocent 

Five months later, after getting to know him, he confirms, 
almost m the same words, the opimon he had formed 

There is nothing straightforward or simple about the people eff this 
country They resort to craft m everything It is idiocy for a European to 
play the samerame with them, we are always sure m be overreached The 
sublimesc of aU rogues among us is, 1 am convinced, a mere innocent com- 
pared with Ranjit Sing 

But of his kmdness to Jacquemont there could be no question 
From the moment of his arri^ and throughout his stay he treated 
him with the highest possible distinction and showerea gifts upon 
him 


A Visit to Kashmie 

Best of all was the permission which die King gave him to go 
to Kashmir, which no European had yet visited except m disguise 
He was to go to any part he liked, the Kmg womd have him 
guarded everywhere He would enjoy die same secunty as m die 
English possessions He deeded to go there immediately 
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At a brewell audience which lasted two hours Ranjit Smgh 
heaped more presents upon him, four great Kashmir shawls, two 
of which were valued at five thousand rupees, seven pieces of silk 
or muslin, and an ornament d the country “ m badly cut preaous 
stones *’ and a purse of eleven hundred rupees, which added to 
previous gifts of thirteen hundred rupees, amounted to more than 
a year’s grant horn the Jardm des Plant^ his employers in Pans 
He also promised him an escort of horse and foot soldiers, with 
camels to cany his lugmge to the foot of the mountams, and 
porters to do the same ^en the camels could go no further, and 
further purses to await him on his journey 

On March 25 he started from Lahore, and some six weeks later 
(cm May 8), afto* vanous adventures and some dangers, amved at 
Kashmir There he found that orders had been given for his 
table to be supph^ regularly at the King’s expense He found 
also a splendid state barge with thirty oarsmen at his service to 
take him on the lake and nver, and a letter from the King biddmg 
him to behave m Kashmu as though he were at home 

This country is jrours wrote the King, so take up your quarters in 
whichever of my gardes you prefer Command, and you will be obeyed 

After the wandenng and laborious life he had led ever since he 
left Europe, it is not surprising that Jacxjuemont should have 
enjoyed his new digmty or shotud have felt grateful to the “ fine 
fellow ” who had treated him so generously 


A Ruthless Despotism 


But much as he enjoyed the honours conferred on hun and 
appreciated the Kings generosity, Jacquemont was under no 
illusion as to the ch^cter of the Government It was a cruel 
and ruthless despotism At Koteh, on his way to Kashmir, he 
saw by the side of the road the corpse cf a man who had been 
hanged, so it seemed, that very morning He asked who it was 
and why he had been hanged, but no one could tell him, everyone 
was completely mdifierent 

The life ct a poor mao, he reflects, how small a thing it is in the 
East One has u> have travelled in the Punjab to lealtze what an 
unmenie benefit the domination of the English m India is to humamtyl 
What misery eighty milbon men are spared by it! 

About a week later at Kohouta there were a dozen men hanging 
feom the trees close to his camp on the river-bank 


While the Governor was calhne upon me he wrote, he told me in a 
perfectly unconcerned tone that he md two hundred hanged dunng his first 
year ^ but that by this tune it sufficed to hang one here and there lo 
Keep die country in order observe diat the country m question is a 
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wretdied and almost deseried link regton For my part, if I had to ffpvem 
itt I should start by placmg the Governor and hia thm hundred idifiers m 
irons as the worst n^bets of all ’ 

An inadcnt that ocairred la his own camp cxmiirincd his view 
One the soldiers m his esomt was accused of having stolen a 
shawl belon^g to Jacquemont's secretary jacquemont went to 
the spot, and, having examined both the accuser and the accused, 
was easily convmcecT of the man’s mult The officer m com man d 
then enquired whether it was his Measure that the man should be 
hanged or have his nose and cars cut off Jacquemont refused 
both these alternatives, but substituted a punishment which, 
though less cruel than death <»’ mutilaaon, was nevertheless 
accordmg to our nouons abommably severe He ordered that the 
man should receive a hundred strokes with a stick and be dis* 
missed from the army with ignominy But he went on to suggest 
to Gulab Singh, the Governor of the provmcx, the cstabhshn^t 
of prisons in his territory, and the substitution of forced labour 
for the cruel mutilations whidi were then so frequently inflicted 
by Oriental justice ’ In fact, in these lands the very nocian of 
justice hardly existed Justice m one strong enough to be uniust 
was “ a miracle,* and therefore at first incomprehensible to their 
inhabitants, though they were not slow to understand and 
appreciate it Through the whole Viccroyalty of Kashmir there 
was no sort of tnbunal f(»: settlmg pnvatc disputes, and people 
came to Jacquemosnt, even from a dikance, to ask him to act as 
arbiter between them They spoke of his “ justice,’* and this gave 
him even more pleasure than their praise of his wisdom As to 
his wisdom he md recently been promoted Ranjit Singh now 
addressed him as Aristotle’ over and above the former allowance 
of the titles of Plato and Socrates 

The Need of EnucAnoK 

It was dunng his stay m Kashmir, on May 28, 1831, that JacquC' 
mont wrote to his friend, Count Antoine de Tracy, “Peer oi 
France,” m Paris, one of the most mtercstmg of all his Indian 
letters After tcllmg him of the wanderings and how he came to 
be m Kashmir, he sums up in a few sentences his impressicms of 
Indian life, and of the benefits which the Engjbsh Government 
had brought 

In these vast regions the aindiuon of humanity does not seem to be 
capaUe of any improvement or change so long as the religious ideas m them 
remain the same, and Hinduism seems immovable deplordik is the 

condition of mankind m this vast QnemI The iEnglish G^eroment m 
India thou^ it still calls for refivms deserves nevertheless high co™* 
mendauoo. Its administration is an immense benefit to the movinces subject 
to It. I had not appreciated it at tts full value tdl 1 ttavefled through this 
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coimtry wfaidi ha& remained mdqiendeat— remained, that is, the scene of 
atraaous acts of violence and coimnual bngandage and murder * 

Soaety in the East u ntiated, he says, from its very foundations 
The up^r classes, which set Ac example for Ac rest, practise a 
pc^ygamy whiA makes ^Aers indifferent to Aar children and 
stirs up horrible jealousies and hatred between broAcrs Woman, 
too, IS regarded as an impure creature wiA de^oiable results 
And this state of things — ^'^Ae domestic morality of India, which 
IS Its greatest source of misery ’’—seems to admit of no improve 
ment so long as it retams its existing rehgious insututions 

But here gradually his tone bnghtens May Acre not, after all, 
be a hope of change? “These rehgious mstitutions,” he says, 
“ are perhaps too generally believed to be immutable 

It was true that hiAcrto all direct attempts at conversion had 
completely failed Hie Indians, though sounded everywhere, had 
nowhere oeen willing to exchange Mohammed or Brahma for 
Jesus Christ or Ac Trmity But lately a new policy had been 
adopted 

For some years past the Government has wisely withdrawn its support 
from the missionaries (and courageously too for it takes some courage for 
the East India Company to provoke the stupid or hypocritical wraA of 
Parliament) and opened free schoeds m Calcutta, Benares and Delhi to 
which It attracts children of the middle class by every means c£ influence m 
Its power, fxx the purpose of instructing them m the langua^ and science 
of Europe without ever tellmg Aem al^t our fi^ies 

He had himself visited Acse schools, especially m Calcutta, and 
had talked wiA a number of Ae young men who had “ quite 
naturally ” been converted from Mohammed or Brahma to reason 
hy this meAod Many of Acm, he said, complained to him A^ 
the possession of Ais treasure only made Aem more wretched by 
cutting Aem off from Aar own people and giving Aem Ae 
desire for happiness under forms forbidden by Aeir caste, and 
none of Aem had yet had Ae courage to cross that infernal 
barrier And yet if Acre was any hope of ever avilizmg Ac East 
It was by this means alone that it could be done It was for Ae 
Government Aen to encourage Ac leammg of EngliA in every 
possAle way Let Aem substitute Ae use of it for that of Persian— 
mtroduced by Ae Mogul conquerors— in Ae courts of law and m 
all public transactions, for 

Parsian is no use to thoie who know it except in die routme of dieir 
nrofessioiis whereas En^ish would be a key to the whole of European 
knowledge.* 

* In this and several other passages I have given my own translation of 
some of du words and phrases used by Jacquemont m preferen^ to Mrs 
Phillips s version, but the difference in each case is one of (hrastug only 
and does not the genera! sense. 
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He was somcbmes asked, he saul, what would become of the 
Enghsh rule ui India when European cnlighteomcnt was mdcly 
enough disseminated to allow the Indians to govern themselves* 

What does that matter to you^ I would reply By that nmg ymi 
and your children will be long d«td, and your Engusn domination will have 
ceased to be of use to this land. 

And with a fine confidence he concludes 

There are plenty of narrow minds and hearts which are hostile to tbu 
^erous but 1 have no doubt that within a very few years it wiB 

be adopted by the Government It will spread throughout this country the 
h^t or European ovil]zatu>n» and will enable it <Mie day to govern itsw 

Wntten at a time when die nght education to be provided m 
India was still an open question, jacquemont s letter antiapates 
with remarkable precision the course which the controversy took 
Tlie narrow minds and hearts were not wantmg, but the Govern- 
ment took, as this letter foresees, the larger more generous 
view In the year 1835, nearly four years after the date of this 
letter, and three years after Jacquemont’s death, Macaulay, on 
February 2, published his well known minute m favour of making 
English the basis of Indian education, and a month later, on 
March 7, Lord Wilham Bentinck declared that ” the great object 
of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
hterature and saence among the natives India ** But nearly a 
hundred years were to pass before the self govemment to which 
they all looked forward was brought mto being 


A Final Audience 

In October, on his return to the Punjab, he had another audience 
of the Kmg at Amntsar, and liked him even better than when he 
had seen 1 ^ at Lahore six months earlier That was no doub^ 
he said, because of the fuss Ranjit made of him He offered him — 
" only guess — the viccroyalty of Kashmir, but Jacquemont was 
convinced that the oficr was a trap which the Kmg laid to find 
out his ambitions, and laughed at the idea At me festival of 
Desehra he sat near him m a magnificent tent and watched the 
army file past, ‘ like the armies Ascribed by the historians and 
poets of antiqmty,* and a few days latex rode side by side with 
mm on an elephant, discoursing with him “ hke an oracle ’ At 
last, on the evenmg of October 21, he took his final leave of him 
The mtemew was long and extremely fnendly Ranjit took 
Jaajueinont’s hands and pressed them several tunes, while jacque- 
mont turned upon him bs richest broadadcs of flattery But an 
English ofifieex who happened to be present was not so tmtunate 
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1 was embarrassed to find from hu n^lea of die English officer in 
co m ma n d ci Wade s escort; who was calling upon him wim iDe« that his 
anetmons were all for me, but the Engiw are so awkward with the 
Amtics and so unsoaable, that I was not surprised They have no reply 
to make but yes and no , and Ranjit likes to be amused 

It was piteh dark before Jacquemont parted from the Ku^, 
“ Icavu^ mm all mj best wishes for fame and prosperity in tim 
world and the next, if it exists *’ — and when he reaped his tent 
he found a further present of five hundred rupees awaitmg him 

His Return to British Territory 

He was debghtcd, however, when he found himself agam m 
Bnush territory On November 9 he crossed the Sutlej, ^with a 
joy which I can hardly express * To his friend, Prosper Merim^c, 
m Pans he wrote 

In spite of the crescendo of Ranjit s attention I find it charming to be 
bade anume the perfidious islanders After eight months ci absolute 
sohtude I bid any gaiety good even that of the English (November a8, 

1831) 

But It soon became evident that this observation about English 
“ gaiety ** was no more than a stock joke to amuse his corr^ 
spondent, for the letters that follow — as I shall show in a coa 
dudmg article^re iiUed with praise of the Englishmen he met m 
those northern statuxis, and his pleasure m getting to know them 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

GENERAL 

Aix Aaotrr Tea. By WiUuun H Ukcrs M A. Two vc^umes (New York 
TAe Tea and Co^e Trade Journal Co, 79, Wall Street.) 35 dollars 
per set 

{Reviewed iy H D Rice ) 

This encyclopedia, which must surely embody every known foct about 
tea in its x 100 pages is certainly a work of outstanding merit and will be 
welcomed by the tens of thousands of peqile engaged in die tea industry as 
a valuable work of reference Hie reader will be amazed at the vast store 
of knowledge possessed by the author on his subject — which equals, if it 
does not surpass, his knowledge of coffee on which be has reo^tly pub> 
lished a similar treause AU about Tea is treated m such an attractive 
manner that there is something of interest m every chapter not only to the 
man or woman engaged m the tea trade but also to the ordinary student 
m search of new reading matter The wcuer of the present review on Mr 
Ukers book finds it difficult to do justice to a work of such merit, but he 
has endeavoured to extract a few items, of general interest, and must leave 
It to those anxious to learn more to study the book themselves 
It IS generally known that there are only three important non^ohohc 
beverages known to civilization— viz tea, coflee and cocoa All three are 
true stimulants Coflee is said to be more stimulatmg to the brain, cocoa 
to the kidneys whereas tea possesses a happy medium between the two, 
being mildly stimulatmg to most of our bodily fimctioDS 
The legendary ongm of tea according to Chinese sources we are told, 
dates back to the year 2737 b c with the earliest rdiable reference m 350 a d 
and many allusions, audientic and otherwise, during the years between 
By the fifth century tea became an amde of trade A Dutdi ^ysician m 
16^ and followmg years is credited with havmg done more to promote its 
genial adoption in Europe than anyone else This physician advised the 
use of eight to ten cups a day and found no reason to object to even fifty or 
more! In those days the [»esent'day belief that it is unwise to take tea 
widi a meal when meat is eaten, on account of die tannin contents, probably 
did not exist, nor probably was tanmn generally lotdced upon as ^ mam 
source of mischief in excessive tea drinking as it is now, owing to the non 
existence m those early tunes of any research work on the properties of tea 
Tea drinking m England became foshionable m 1663, gamed populanty 
and came unto common use m 1715 

We are tedd that altfaou^ diere appears to be ample coiroboratioa diat 
tea had its genesis in China, nevcidi^s there has been much controversy 
as to Vihedier the tea {dant originated in China or India There arc m 
teresting particulars in die book as to how India came to dominate the tea 
markets of the world 
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At mig^t be expected, all the most important tea-producmg areas he 
«Mhm a icstncted range of latmide and longitude iUdiou^ tea is now 
ancccufuUy grown m twenty three countries, only nine produce it m such 
outeketable q^tmes as to render them cominercially important--4hese 
bong India China, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Japan Formosa, Indo-China 
and Nyataland It u of mterest to read diat expenments m the cultivation 
of tea have been tned m Europe— m Sweden, England France, Italy and 
Bidgana Tbs indicates how wide^ung the attempts have been to mtro- 
duK diis popular and profitable leaf for which diere is, and always will be 
a never-endmg world demand 

The tea bush is fortunate m that, although it is subject to attack by a 
variety of pests and bhghts, the greater niuidier have proved comparatively 
harmless Hie cofiee bush has not been so fortunate t It appears that the 
trade divides teas into three great basic classes— black green and oolong 
and that the average production per acre is nearly 600 lbs 
The virtues of tea and its hcddifulness have been handed down from 
anaent tunes and extolled by eminent writers ever since it became a popular 
beverage It is said to punfy the blood eax the brain, prevent dropsy 
clear the sight strengthen the memory, dnve away fear-^lso to produce 
many good effects and few bad ones to have a strange power of changing 
one 5 outlook for the better to contribute to the sobriety of a nation to be 
the most beneficial gift that the West owes to the Orient— truly a panacea 
for all human troubles I The Dutch physiaan s advice referred to earlier 
should however, be followed with caution smec excess of anythmg is 
known to produce physical and mental disorder I 
In conclusion, a word on the preparation of tea Use freshly boiled water 
and do not allow infusion for more than five minutes 


Clashing Tioes OF CoLOua By Lothrop Stoddard {Scribners) los 6d net 
{Reviewed by Stanley Rice ) 

Mr Lothrop Stoddard whose wwk on The Rising Tide of Colour 
ngfunst White SuprenuKy attracted no little attention has returned tx> the 
subjea in his present work He begms by postulating a comity of 
Europe which existed m one form up to the fifteenth century and took on 
another after the Renaissance In both cases Christianity was the bmding 
cement in the first a tSathoIic Chnstiamty with subordination to Rome, 
in the second a more diluted Chnstiamty, but a comity still founded on 
umty ai rebgion and unity of culture And so Down to 1914 Europe s 
many wars retained a oertam limited character The balance power in 
Europe migjit be altered, but die comity of Eurc^ would not diereby be 
destroyed Tlus comity was shattered by the Great War He proceeds 
to elaWate this idea by discussmg the secession of Russia which tends to 
become more and more Asiatic, the aloofness of America which holds her 
back from white>Westem sohdanty, die policy of France m calling m black 
hosts to fight for her, and die hyper nanonahsm Fascist and, it may be 
added, of all odier States 
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Li Ana, with whidi thtt review » more direcdy oonocmed, Mr Stoddard 
finds mcHC alarming aymptmna The Chinese ace attemptuig tn Weftecmxe 
their country, with the result that they have cast away iheir own ancteat 
avihzation and have put nothing in its place The consequeiioe u diaoa. 
Even Japan is not an organic growdi but a synthetic product He is harp' 
mg continually on the theme diat thou^ you may adopt Western maimen; 
Western dress, and Western matenal mvenuons, the only way to become 
Western u to adopt the whole Western outfit, and dui involves the com' 
plete transfcM-mation of the people. He admits that a country hke India 
has been profoundly penetrated by Western ideas and that you cannot go 
back on dial, but he contends diat the real luue is whether Westermim 
can become elective It is natural diat an American water should devote 
die longest chapter to die problem dE Japan, and on die whde dus is 
perhaps the most suggestive ^apter of the book, havmg regard m the place 
of Japan m world politics The Japanese are increasmg at such a rate diat 
they must eidier sudocatc or explode Their main proUem is popula 
turn It u certam that they will not suffocate and it is very doubtful dut 
they will explode 

When he comes to India Mr Stoddard finds very litde to relieve the 
gloomy picture of an Asiatic world trying to be someone else He leaves 
the impression that he has no firsthand knowledge the country Hii 
sketch of early history is superficial and Tilak s organ was the Kesari, 
not the Yugantar 

It IS perhaps hypercntical to diject to Mr Stoddard s frequent use of the 
word literally Thus the first shots of Armageddon aaw the comity of 
the West literally blown fiom the muzzles of the guns , and again, Asia 
IS literally in the melting-pot We know what he means, but English 
practice may be different from American 

Mr Stoddard offers no solution The world as he secs it is m a state of 
transition, trying to adapt itself to the new avihzation of the machine 
Perhaps it will perhaps it will not, we must hope for the best Not a very 
oomfmtmg conclusion. The book is, however, suggestive and very well 
wi»di leadu^ It provokes cntiasm no doubt but it also provokes 
reflection 


Trl Wamubring SnaxT A Study ci Human Migration By Ragnar 
Numelm {MaemtUon ) aos net 

The bo<^ faefcMne us is of a most fascinating kmd In book fonn it u a 
novelty, fin we do not remember the subject havmg been dealt with in such 
an exLiustive manner before Pretfessor Westermard:, m prefacmg the 
vdum^ explains what the learned author intends to describe One finds 
diat migrations have taken place not merely by instinct of human nature, 
but that certain reasons have existed for such wanderings, fin instance, want 
of food, geographical or danatic conditums, also lust fin war Finally, theK 
wandenng^ have been, and stiU are, the sig^ of peat mental or physical 
activity Dr Numelm s grasp is wide, he takes us to Asia, to Oceania, to 
Africa, America and to Eur<p^ and treats not merely of man, but alto cf 
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luuiiub. He enters even into legends referring to migration he wntes of 
fishermen and hunters, always m separate chapters and of the ninnads 
The magical and religious motives throughout the world form a most 
interesting 8ub)cct, and a special chapter u devoted to the gipsies The 
munfaer of references to previous worlu is simply overwhdming, the list of 
authorities quoted cmnpnses forty five pages, and there is a complete mdex 
to the vedume One feels certain that this learned volume will receive wide 
ateennon 


FICTION 

Loensr Food By Hilton Brown (Geoffrey Bles ) ys 6d net. 

(Retnewed by X. V Rushsrook Williaus ) 

It 13 refreshing to read a novd dcalmg wtdi India from whida pditical 
questions are completely excluded and m which there is only mcidcntal 
mention of Governors, ADCs and other suchlike pillars of the administra 
turn Mr Hilton Brown, so the publisher 5 dust-coier mforins us, has been 
a member of the Indian Civil Service but be has nevertheless avoided the 
temptation of viewing India simply as a country to be governed He has 
taken for his subject not the life and work of the offiaal hierarchy, but the 
existence (to employ the more modest expression) of the business man The 
tragedy of an early blunder due to pure quixotry threatens m rum the days 
of Martm Armory but he is strong, as v^l as self-sacnficmg, and the story 
leaves him on the verge of a happiness which he has well deserved 
Mr Hilton Brown is to be congratulated upon this book It is a touchmg 
story, told with restraint and without exaggeration It moves against an 
Indian background, depicted with obvious love for the country and its 
people. But the background 1$ merely inadental die characters live and 
breathe As a picture of the life of the British conuneraal community in 
India during the recent depression, it stands for the successful accomplish 
meat of sozncdimg which has never been attempted before 


NEAR EAST 

Mfvwitu Woken Enter a New World By Ruth Frances Woodsmall 
(AUen and Vnunn ) las. 6d net 

{Reviewed by E Rosenthal) 

This work is a most oomprebcosive and mterestuig survey of the emancipa 
tion of Moslem wmnen which has taken place o£ recent years As the author 
stresses m her foreword, the integral connection between the change in die 
position of Moslem wmnen and the present fundamental change m Islanuc 
life and diou^t makes a study of Moslem wmnen today moK than a study 
m Eastern femmmm Rather may it be interpreted as the index of the 
f^hangi* in the whole Islamic social system 
KftM Woodsmall s basic knowledge of her theme was acquired dunng 
■TO- xxxm ID 
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nine years Y W CXA service in Turkey and 5 ;^na. A tnveUing fdknvi&p 
of die RodeefeSer Fouadauoii adorded her q^xMtiimty fxx journeying 
farther afield to observe ihe altermg condiuons m the lives o£ Mohammedan 
women Ccmsequently her book was bom of her experiences in Turkey, 
Syria, Egypt;, Palesone, Transjordan, Iraq, Iran, and India The work is 
of special value because it is so up-todate that it deals with events whidi 
occurred as recently as the earher part 1936 
Amongst the countries passed m review, Turkey is die most advanced 
with regard to the position of women Whereas elsewhere m the Moslem 
East there are merely definite trends of change toward die fuller economic 
paiticipaaon of women, in Turkey the full process of change has already 
been aocmnplished under die new regime In scune respects the modern 
Turkish woman has an advantage over her worker sister of the West In 
Turkey there is as yet no overcrowding tn the professions selected by women 
and promotum. u rapid. Foe eicample women phystciaos have only made 
their appearance m Turkey since the new order of things — the first Turkish 
woman doctor havmg studied in Germany, began her practice in Istanbul 
in 193a— yet unusual recogmuon has been accorded them The first medical 
Duector dt School Hygiene was a woman doctor and a young woman surgeon 
IS the bead of the Istanbul Children s Hospital Turkish women doctcM^ are 
regarded by the pubbe as professionally equal to men and are recaved on 
a basu of cordial equably by their colleagues 
Part II is ennded Education The Key to Progress The opemng 
chapter treats of the educational awakening m Iraq where nowadays, 
acemduig to the Director of Girls Education, there 11 universal mterest 
in girls educauon— cot one m a thousand would oppose it Conservatism 
has been disarmed because mstructmn 1$ advanang within the tradiuons of 
Islam. In the prmapal girls school m Baghdad as in many sinular institu 
aons m India, purdah regulations are in force Yet the mouvation is 
markedly progressive In 1928 the Government of Iraq founded foreign 
scluJarships fiir girls and there are now several Iraqui women students m 
the Bntuh and American Colleges in Beirut The durst for education 
amongst their women is displayed by (xrtain semi nomads of the desert 
Sheikh Bam Hassan, the chief of a large tribe, told Miss Woodsmall of his 
request to Government for a quabfied teacher who, by movmg about would 
be able to give instruction to the girls of his whole tnbe and prqiaie them 
to become intelligent mothers 

In Iran girls education is scarcely yet in its adolescence, modem schotd 
methods havmg been introduced only within die last ten years A significant 
tendency towards the severance of education frmn leUgum is apparent 
Schods are allowed to thoose between rehgion and ethics and the scale 
turns in favour of the latter In 1935 the Shah decreed diat oidy girls wdio 
appeared unveiled could recave diplcHoas and honours, and tl^ order 
catapulted fiirward the emaniCipatioii of women 
In her chapter The Road Ahead in Girls Education in India the author 
stresses the retardation of the educatioo dt Moslem girls owu^ to purdah, 
early marzuge, and die conservatism of the NatxMialist Movement Fear of 
ahtorplion has fiequendy caused Indian Moslems to choose to leave thor 
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without instmctioa rather than a> unite with Hindus m scholastic 
matters. This itactum » smular m character to chat of the Moslem cc»n 
miinity m Pakstine in relation to Zionism When giving evidence before 
the Education Committee of the Simon Commission^ one Moslem leader, an 
Oxford graduate, summarized his and his correhgiomsts attitude as follows 

We desire education for girls under proper Islamic disaphn^ but otherwise 
we would [xefer to keep thun out school Miss Woodsmall also throws 
a searchlight m to the reverse side of the picture revealing that the few 
Moslem women in India who are highly educated often occupy positions of 
unusual prmninence Reference is made to that majesuc figure Her Highness 
the late Begum of Bhopal, whose vision transcended ail obstacles of the val 
and other chsabiliUes by which Indian women are hampered The great 
work accomplished by the Girl Guide Movement in India is also 
emphasized 

The dangers attending the rapid introduction of Western manners and 
methods and the drastic readjustments necessitated thereby are envisaged 
and Miss Woodsmall s refutation of the arguments that social fteedmn has a 
deleterious mfluence is clean-cut and convuang With reference to Turkey 
she writes as follows 

As to the efiE^ of soaal freedom on morals it is probably true that 
the first few years of the new freedom were characterized by difficult 
personal adjustments which rcsultod m a certam mevitable amount ot 
serious ukk^ casualues The transition period, however, is rapidly 
passing or has already passed in the larger aues where social hfe has 
settled into the normal social atmosphere of a European city 

Egypt ranks cmly second to Turkey m the recogmuon of women s educa 
tion aa a basis for economic independence Opimon is divided as to whether 
it IS possible to cater for the special needs of girls without some sacrifice of 
the pnnaples of equahty betw^ the sexes It is recogmzed, however, that 
the objecuves of educauon for girls are not adequately met by the curriculum 
desigi^ for the needs of boys As a whole, general vocational training for 
girls has not been mtroduocd because the opemngs of Western Europe are 
not yet available to Egyptian womanhood. 

Widi her telqihoto lens Miss Woodsmall has focussed on to the para 
doKical curtailment of womens econmnic and avic liberties in Germany, 
which movement has had repercussions m ocher Western countries How 
ever, Turkish and Indian women whose opinion is worth vdiile consider 
that such retre^ade measures will not prove a deterrent to the pre^ess of 
Moslos women towards their doublo-harrelled goal of freedom equahty 
with men. National Sociahst ideas seem beyond the skyline of die leaders 
of the women s movement m Asia 

Nobody concerned with the present day developments and activities of 
Moslem women in the Near and Middle East can affivd to ignore Miss 
Woodsmall s book, with ito wraiderfully lucid petures of an important cross- 
aecuon of the world of Islam. In her preliminary remarks. Miss Woodsmall 
«»vpl3in€ that It was unpossibie for her to incorpMate in her survey any 
viewi df almost unaltered Arabia, to serve as background for the quick 
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changes in other Modem iandi Such a bad^grou&d undouiMedly would 
have been of interest, yet without its asnstanoe the author has achuved a 
masterpiece which, chriMudmg as it does the parting the <dd ways from 
the new will be as useful for future as it is for present study Ihat the 
author could not include m her range all Moslem countries does not detract 
from the value of her work 

A valuable supjdement to Miss Woodsmall s comments on the angk from 
which the education dt Moslem wmnen is regarded in India is awarded by 
the Preudential Address of H H the Princess Durru Shehvar at the Tenth 
Session ot the Hyderabad State Women s Conferenoe held on October 30 
1935 In alluding to the Osmama Umversity College for Womra, the 
Princess emphasized that Hyderabad is one of the states having such a 
women s college She also paid tribute to the Women a Association for 
Educational and Social Advancement which sends mn Hyderabad delegates 
to the sessions of that impiHtant central body, die All In^a Women s Con 
fuence, with which it is affiliated The Princess, who is die daughter in law 
ci His Exalted Highness the Nizam and the wife of the heir to the throne, 
IS an ardent educationist, as evidenced by her advocacy of die spread of free 
primary education throughout H E H the Nizam s Dommioiu She under 
lined that Indian women must be tau^t the digmty of work, addmg that 
every woman ought to be m a position to support herself by means of an 
honourable hvelihood should the occasion arise The discrmunate accept 
anoe cl foreign culture, in accordance with the needs and arcumstanccs of 
Indian women rather dian blind umtanon leading to stenie mediocrity was 
another pmnt o£ dm admirable discourse By her patronage of the Women s 
Association for Educational and Social Advancement in Hyderabad State, 
the Pnneess has furnished yet another proof of the unfailing support afforded 
to the women s movement by the ruling family of Hydcrs^ad 


Historic Cnaus By Rupert Gunnis {Methuen ) 8s 6d net 
{Reviewed by A Harold Unwin ) 

For the first time an intr^id and persevermg auduv has had the courage 
and persistence to vuit all &e 1,800 churches, chapels and mosques in die 
Island of Cyprus Histone Cyprus cnsbnnes die result of this great quett. 
To say the task was a labour df love is an undcr^statement of fact. Milled 
with great {deasur^ satisfaction at achievement, diere runs through this 
guide book, also ingdentally officially blessed, a nch vem of humour 
^ 495 ^ gifted wntex has managed to give the salient fe^urei 

and facts ef the Islands history, mdudmg diat of the six chief towns, 
Nicosia, Famagusta, Lamaca, Ijiuasol, Kyrenia and Paphos A good index 
satisfies the cunous and senous mquiier as to doe whereabouts of all Agia 
Manna or Agia Harvara or other named churches 
Most clearly u the history of the Church delineated and sculptured 
Its monumcntsl structures Alas, as the auduv so often pmnts out, diese 
ate often apodt by recent additions, such as a belfry in modem atjie The 
clear map at the end of the book unutes tht reada to fidlow the audior in 
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hu loody and hazardous journcTs over rou^ mountain padis to exi^ote 
the last chapel or pagan shrine The seven plans show quite clearly the 
most interesting places to be vmted. 

In a scholariy introduction Professor Talbot Rice gives a detailed account 
of the Icon and the Eastern Church A foreword here is most appropriate, 
and adds much to the knowledge of this unknown subject 
All through the book the influence of Asia is seen and felt Ancient 
pagan shnnes vie widi Cbnstian cathedrals and chapels for a share of the 
reader s attention so strongly held by the author s appeal to every emotion 
From the dun past there gradually emerges the Christian Chur^ laid on 
the foundation of Aphrodite s and Astarte s shnnes 
ITic half tone plates only whet the appetite to see the places in their own 
local setting 

Though author says the book should only be taken in small doses, 
yet as a guide book it would be difficult to find another which has such a 
variety of fare really suitable to every taste Quite apart from the cleverness 
of die audior in usmg the material at hand yet the fact that Canaamtes 
Himtcs, Assynans Persians, Phcenicians Jews, Romans Egyptians Arabs, 
English Crusaders, Lusignans (Franks) Genoese Venetians Turks and 
En^sh conquered, settled or invaded the Island makes its history so 
chequered and so full of colour and drama 
Althou^ always belonging to Asia geographically even today many 
readers do not re^se how Asiatic is the Island of Cyprus and its people 
For this reason anyone mterested m the study of Western Asia should not 
fad to place this book in a pubbe or private library So much has come 
from Western Asia that it is most refreshing to find that the htde Island 
of Cyprus (3,584 square imles in extent) also played its part m the destinies 
dt empires long since passed away Cyprus, like Asia, bemg early peopled 
m Phcemcian, Roman and especially Turkish tunes, was denuded of its 
forests and trees for the mining, bi^dmg and naval needs of all its con 
querors 

As in recent years attention has been focussed on die ruins of Mesopo- 
tamia Palestme and Syria, so from a study of this delightful vade-mecum 
there spnngs a keen desue to further the cause of archeology here In 
Htstonc Cypnts the author has done a service m the field of Asiatic studies 
by mviting attention to die attractions of CyjHus with its umque collection 
of buddmgs, sites and shrmes of all ages 
Ten years ago Captam Giinnu came to Cy{uus and dunng the last three 
has been engaged, in addition to his other work, in writmg this book 
Aldioug^ It was a pleasure to him to write it, yet it is also as much, if not 
more to the reader Glimpses of the Eas^ as it has been and as it is still 
today, appear all through The writer has truly brou^t out the charm 
and mystery of Cyprian legends, stories and history No odier country of 
so a size can boast such serned ranks of tales Health and rehgious 
cures and miracles all vie with one another m the iinfoldmg of the Island s 
destmy from the begmnii^ of time The monasteries alone provide amfde 
mateml for a separate study, as also do the Turkish mosques, many of 
which were erstwhik Christ churches. Again die autooe{dialous char 
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acter of the Cyprus Eastern Orthodox Chiudi u explained. This ktde 
book tells die story why the Archbishop wnies and signs his name in red 
ink, wears a purple r<^ and carries a scqitre Bernes of saint^ martyrs and 
prehistoric animals are inextncaUy mixed in the Island s beauoful myths. 

Faith still abounds in the miracle working wonders of shnne 
and monastery Previously scarcely known, Cyprus through this book will 
become a mecca for all interested tn Asiatic as well as Enghsh history of 
Richard Cceur de Lion s tune and since 1878 
This Bndsh Colony c£ Cyprus has now found in the author a very dear 
friend, as well as a most capable and humorous writer Well prmnd, 
tastefully bound m black and blue dt convenient (octavo) size at 8s 6d 
this most readable book is cheap and good value for the money 
May It arouse further interest m Asia both at home and abroad 


A DicnoNAar os Assyxian CHEiasTav and Gbologt By R Campbell 
Thompson {Clarendon Press ) ais net 
This new and important volume adds to the renown of Mr R Campbell 
Thompson Oriental science is an mtnguing subject, and has aroused, 
especially withm the last few years, the special attention of scludars One 
should only think of the fundamental work on the Htstary of Saence by 
Or George Sartmi It requires specul knowledge to compile a Dictionary 
of Assynan saence and calls for special traimng not merely m Assynology 
which the learned author possesses by common consent*^ has already 
issued a work on Assyrian medical texts— but it calls for knondedge of 
chemistry and oignate sacnces and for those he has recaved the help of 
wdl known authonties Prom the tablets Mr Thompsmi has been able to 
read texts on botany on the ammal kingdom on and beads, on the 
stainmg of stones and on geology He has comlnned the results of this 
particular study into die present vtdume, which is of great value to die 
Assynologist, as well as to the archxologist and die historian of ancient 
saence 


Ancunt Egtptian Dances By Irena Lexova. With drawmgs from repro- 
duenons on Ancient Egyptian Onginals by Milada Lexova Trans- 
lation by K. Halttnar (Ptague The OnanSal JnsUtute ) 

Withm recent years great progress has been made m the study of Oriental 
danang Performances have been given m public Indian Japanese and 
Jaranese danang, and books have been issued to the delight of artists No 
monograph has so far been puUished on anaent Egyptian dancing, although 
chapters have been devoted to it m diflerent bot^s This is quite under 
standable, as Egyptian dancing requires great knowledge of this anaent 
literature But hae we have a happy fether, Pn^essor of Egypu^ogy, P 
Lera, of Prague Umvemty, and hm are also his two intelhgcnc and 
cultured daughters who have combined to fill an actual gap in the literature 
of Oriental culture. Miss Irena has undertaken to omnpSe die text and has 
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turned u uto a perfect tExdwak There u nodung dry in die beautiEol 
volume, there is life and rhydun, diere is artistic feelmg, and in addition 
Acre u serious and solid study behind it Miss Irena has gone deeply into 
Ae sub|ecc, as Ae bAhogra^y proves, and her judgment cm previoas 
wntmgs Aows deaded independence of Aought The tzeanse di^oscs^ 
and this will surprise Ae reader— that Aere have been eleven kinds of 
danang and each is adequately desaibed Miss Irena has discovered the 
Aree movements of Ae dancer man and woman she also describes Ae 
costumes 

Miss MUada has done Ae other part of Ae book she has copied Ae 
seventy-seven plates from older publications accurately, and Aese illustrations 
are bound (o be of great use to the artist, Acy should really render the 
learning of the dance perfectly easy The two Misses Lexova will by Aeir 
combined efforts earn Ae gratitude of men and women of culture for 
explaining Ae anaent Egyptian art of danang to a hiAerto uninformed 
public 


FAR EAST 

PaXNCB Ito By Kengi Hamada {ABen and Unwtn ) ys 6d net 
(Rctneu/ed by O M Grbev ) 

This IS an idea] biography of one of the greatest statesmen Aat Ae 
modern world has seen, combined wiA all Ae essential history of Ae 
amazing transformation of Japan from medueval feudalism to Ae rank of 
a fost-class Power Mr Hamada has done his work exceptionally well 
avoidmg too much repetition of wdl known facts— for example, Ae wars 
wiA Chma and Russia so far as Ae fighting goes are dismissed in two or 
three lines— filling in many unknown details and presenting his hero as it 
were, in a senes of acts m a great Aama Incidentally, the fact Aat Mr 
Hamada can cntiaze hu hero makes Ae picture all Ae more telling 
Ito 8 pleasures in moments rebxauon — Ae old ones of wine women 

and song — migjit be deemed undignified in a statesman oi such lofty 
vision. Yet wiAout Ais occasional unbending of Ae bow it is questumable 
whether he could have bwne the tremendous stran Aat policy imposed 
The amazing Amg is the grasp of essentials and reahties wluch Ito 
revealed while still a youA The first section deals wiA Ac quarrels 
between Ae Court at Kyoto and Ae Shogunate, due to Ae latter s pro- 
foceigpi tendency Ito was an ardent Imperialist, which, of course at Aat 
time implied that he was videndy ana foreign Ifo actually took Ae lead 
m burning down the British Legation at Gotenyama Yet wiAm a year 
or two he had seen Ae folly of resisting Ae foragner, had slipped sec^y 
abroad to learn some of the foragner s wisdom, had laboured desperately 
to Imng Ae Lord of Choshu to reason and Aus avert Ae bombardment df 
Shimonoseki (particularly interesting chapters Aese), and by Ae nme be 
was twenty^aght was a trusted counsellor of Ae Emperor and Governor of 
Ac important centre of Hiogo 

Hamada throws a useful fig^t on why Ito strove so hard (virtually 
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in defiance of his own Government) n> achieve an entente with Russia, 
even while Hayashi in London was working out the An{^o>Japanesc 
Alhance Ito foresaw war with Russia and meant to avert it, though in 
feet his (unversatioiis in St Petersburg here transenbed suggest that a 
hundred Itos coidd never have prevented the war He was neither pro- 
Russian nor anti Bntish, but for equal friendship with all, and when the 
Alhance had been concluded he exhorted his fellow-countrymen not to 
allow It to kad them into unfnendhness with any country 

Of course Ito was misunderstood agam and agam by men of less vision 
than himself That comes out clearly in the pages descnbmg the mtro- 
ducDon of parliamentary government, and parucularly m connection with 
hu creanon m 1900 of Japan s first real party, the Seiyukai The House of 
Peers thougjit diat he was trymg to convert the House of Representanves 
mco a tool with which he might rule as a dictator and obscmately refused 
to vote the credits for the army in North China (it was it will be remeni' 
bered the Boxer year). Eventually the Emperor mtervened and the Peers 
gave m at once The incident is an mteresung one U> recall m connection 
with General Ugaki s recent failure to form a Cabinet m face of the army s 
opposition. 

Most tragic all misundcrstandmgs was that of Korea for the one man 
who miglht have saved her firom annexation These last pages descnbmg 
Iu> 8 heroic efforts to make Koea a self respecting, independent State, are 
of the most poignant interest And a Korean patnot shot him down 
at Harbin What an ending for Ito and for Korea I 


China s New Cdekenct Systeu By Tang Leang Ii (Chtna United Press ) 
Gold 9 a 

China Facts and Fancies Edited by T ang Leang U {China United Press ) 

G<dd$3 

The New Social Order in China By Tang Leang li {China United 
Press) Gold $3 50 

{Reviewed hy O lA. Green ) 

These three books contain a vast amount interestmg readmg the 
product of Mr T ang Leang h s tireless mdustry Sometimes his enthur 
siasm fex- New China tempts one to question or retort, but this is under 
standable and pardonable by the well attested progress which Qiina has 
made m the past few years 

The volume mi currency gives an illumuiatmg account of events leading 
up to the managed currency that was mtroduced with such stardmg 
success in November, 1935 The practice of every province and almost 
every bank to issue its own notes inevitably kd, m the Ttichun era, when 
China was virtually split up into a senes of petty military baronies, to 
appallmg deprcaatton, when the value of the copper cent, nmnmally xoo tn 
the doJlar, dropped to something like 1,800 Ihe National Goytrnment 
had done much to improve matters by introduang a sound dollar oomage 
when the Amenran Silver Purchase Act fell upon it like a bkzzazd. The 
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immediate outflow (tf silver may be gauged from the fact that betweea 
August and October, 1934, the excess of exported silver over imported 
amounted to I183 566,6^ Attempts to check thu outflow by an export tax 
had very httle effect Hence die bold step of gpmg off silver aliog^er, 
the success of which 1$ in itself a conspicuous tribute to the ooofidencc 
vihich the Central Government has acquired in China 
The second volume China Foctr and Fancies^ is a collection of htde 
essays on many subjects, mostly putting die Chmese point of view on issues 
whm China meets the West One rather regrets die section devoted to 
%anghai, betraying a bitterness which, though one may understand it, 
mig^t be suppressed, if not forgotten especially when many foreigners are 
doiiig their best to obhterate its causes The essay on Advice to Curio 
Hunters is most ainn«ing and one admixes the boldness of the writer 
who claims that Chmese ought to be the universal language of the world 
By far the best of the three is The New Social Order in China which 
puts m admirable form the background of Chma s history, philosophy and 
social insatuctans Without some knowledge of these it is impossible to 
understand die tremendousness of die underuking when Young China 
twenty five years ago, decided for the first time fex a revolution as disonct 
from the many rebelhons China had known And further it euaUes the 
reader to appreciate the hopefulness oi the present tendency to revert m 
China s own best perception of things and theory of life while grafting on 
to It what she can most smtably bexrow from the WesL The influence on 
these hnes of such leaders Ot thought as Dr Tsai Yuan pei Dr Hu Shih 
and Mr Wang Chmg wa is very interestingly shown Altc^ether a stimu- 
latmg and suggesuve book 


Rxtuxm to Malaya By Bruce LockharL (Putnam ) los 6d net 
(Reviewed by \ G Moxkill, Htdayan Civil Service retired) 

No place has changed so much m recent years as British Malaya Its 
natural wealth has enabled changes to take placte more rapidly than they do 
elsewhere The life and work of an Englishman is totally different horn 
what It was twenty five years ago 

The author calls attenaon to some of the chief changes The huge 
increase m the number of white women and the passing of the directing 
lam of soaal life into their hands Even admitong its incvitabiUty, I 
cannot consider that it is a change far the better To it he attributes die 
absence ctf intdlectual interests which is a defective feature of Bribsh Colonial 
hfa in tropical countries He might have added that thu now pievaihng 
suburban hfe has been one of the causes which tends to keep the Enghshman 
out ot touch with the Asutic population in country districts First, there u 
the problem of Asiatic memba^p of Enghsh dubs In the second place, 
dhe soaal activities of the headquarten dub tempt a man to jump mto a car 
and go there, when his days work is done, instead of pottenng about his 
district and getting to know hu pei^ 

The author stresses the change m outlook which has been brou^t about 
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bjr die oaval base He gives the impressum ihat our prestige has visiUy 
declined suggesting as causes the Gr^ War, the cmema, die bdiaviosir 
white women, and the tendency of vdute men to put comfort before dignity 
But has our presage really declined? I prefer to look at it this way In 
early days we rescued die pec^le from mtcmecine war&re, piracy, debt' 
slavery and other abominations of Malay rule We brought new mvenboos, 
hospi^s, 8cho(^, naturally we wck haded as deliverers by an illiterate and 
<^>pressed people. But this people now indudes men and women who have 
distmguished dienuelves m commerce^ law and medicine, men who are 
as well educated as the best of us, some vndi Cambridge degrees, odiers with 
English wives The Asiatic community owns a good half of the im and 
rubber The Asiatic level is merely nsmg m all diese sjdiaes, ouis is not 
declining There is no longer any mystery about us but the respect accorded 
us has not on that account depart 

Many ai us would agree wtdi the author when he says The pioneer 
days are ended, and to many, including mysdf the loss in attractiveness ctf 
life m Malaya is immeasur^e All the same, ^xxl communicatums and 
better health condibons have enabled the Englishman to do mme dian he 
did and to last longer life should sbll be en|oyaUe even if it bas lost some 
of die spice and romance of yesterday The Malay is still the deli^tful 
^low he has always been. 

Tile anthor mentions the problem findmg employment for the product 
of the Inkier schools and Raffles Cc^ege We are turning out he says 
thousands of clerks for whom there will not be sufficient jobs and who 
sooner or later will form a disamtented whitC'Coatcd native proletariat. 
Alas 1 too true But die demand for an Englidi education comes from 
the pei^le and is insistent. He righdy says that CivU Servants are not to 
blame for education and that the real educationalist is the mtematumal 
trader 

On his arrival at Pantai the survivors his old football team were there 
to meet him — af^ twenty £ve years Incidents such as these surely prove 
that there cannot be much wrong with our rdatums with the local po^ 
The solid rock of friendship and mutual esteem is a surer foundation than 
prestige 

I am inclined to jmn issue with the author m what he says about the 
Selangor succession 

Few Eurx^Mans in die East have time to study the customs and tradiuoiu 
oi Asiatics Governments possess records of such customs and traditums 
received direct from die ciders and chiefs and also records die applicabon 
of diem m die past In Selangor the most suitable member 6t die rulmg 
house has in each case been sdected during die last century— the circuut- 
stances c£ the time indicating die qualities necessary for die successor It 
should have been obvious to a writer of such experience as Mr Lodthart 
that die action taken in Sdangor must have been very fully considered m die 
highest quartos before anything was done locally, and any si^esoon that 
deoentrahzatum had any beaniig tm the succession is therefore groundless 

Ihe audior^s account of his visit to the Netherlands East Indies is most 
interestiiig We kara that much of the discontent m that country ss among 
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die poor hfltf<asiies TJbe Dutch strike the author » having more dignity 
dun we in Malaya have It has not saved them from worse political troubles 
The Eurastaos m British cokmies tend to side with the Enj^sh It u 
interestiog to read diat dive were half<astes in die Volksraad and that 
they sat with the Javanese m the natUMudist bloc The problem which 
confronts the Dutch in Java resembles that whidi faces us m India, beu^ 
largely economic and due to the pressure of a meming peculation oa the 
food supply When tunes are bad the Gownxnent is always blamed 
Bcsidv bong excellent readii^ bemg full of colourful desenpoons of 
pec^e, scenes and places and interspcrKd widi good stories, the bodi 
s timula tes thought on the all important quesdon ctf coIcmucs and expresses 
some sound views on these quesuons which so deeply concern each one 
of us 

His description of Malaya as a whde hotch potch of Onental races 
Iivmg hajpily together and workmg side by side under BnUsh procectKHi 
IS about right. 

The author revisits the scene of an early romance The smry of diu 
pilgnmage and of his meeting with the Malay lady is tdd with digmty and 
sinoenty 


RxPOXT on EcONOKIC and COiMlCERCIAI. CONDITIONS IN JaPAN (H Af 

Stationery Office) as 6d net 

This report shows that mdustrial production cononucs to rise The 
tendency towards official control of both industry and trade also contmues 
To this end the Staj^ Industries Contrrd Law has been amended to 
strengdien die export guilds and generally m widen the scope of official 
intcrveutioin There is no evidence of production costs ^ving risen 
Wage rates, too, have remained unchanged 

As regards the various mdustnes, the production oi motor-ears and parts 
has been placed under licence and sub)ected to Government control The 
eketne power industry has expanded Total paid up capital mvested m it 
was, at die end of 1934, 4 000 million yen In May last there was evidence 
diat the cxistmg Gownment control of the industry was to be intensified 
with a view to eventual nationalization The prospect has not been 
greeted with satisfaction by the companies concerned 

In die cotton industry Japanese shippers have^ as a result of the world 
wide action to limit imports of Japanese ongm, found themselves obli|^ 
to increase shipments of the lower grade doths in order id offset decreased 
exports of bleached and finished goods, against which types die restnctioiis 
have usually been directed No oompensatiatn can be found m the home 
market, where rayon and staple fibre fabnes are prefemed The orgaiuza 
tion of the industry has also been modified of late The nvessity for con 
trol of exports has shifted the power u> a great extent from the h^s of the 
big spinners (who are m many instances also weavers or controllers of 
weaving concerns) to the export associations, and the need of controUmg 
{Noductiaa has voted authority m yet other assoaations Rayon and staple 
ffine bodi diow increased production Rayon yam exports have leapt from 
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9 miibcm pDuods in to 30 nuliuxa m 1935 due to jproduction nmdi 
bejond the needs of the weavers St^ile fibre has beoefited fay ibe cuitaih 
meat r^ulatmiu of the rayon producers. There has been a sh^ eiport of 
staple fibre fidincs. It has, however, been stated that the product u not 
entirely aausfacttxy Wool yarns and tissues iviaintainfA their position and 
there has been only a reasonable expansion of produebon Spumecs did 
well at the end of 1935, when raw wool prices rose, since they held amjde 
stocks By the middle of 1936, however these stocks were exhausted, but 
the tanff dispute widi Australia, foreshadowing control of wool imports 
from that country, sent both yarn and cloth paces u|^ and prospects foe die 
rest of the year were rosy 1935 was a better year for raw silk than any 
since 1930 Exports and pnees both rose. High prices in the end turned 
consumers away but the foUowmg year, when pnees declined, busmess 
again looked up 

The most important buyer of fapanese goods is still the Bntuh Empire 
The percentage in 1935 was aB i of total exports against 33 6 (U S A.) and 
17 I (Manchuria and Leased Terntory). The USA leads tl^ importuig 
countries, supplymg 33 7 m 1935 agamst 31 4 (British Empire). The Umted 
Kmgdom took 121 4 nuliion yens worth of goods out cf a total supply to 
die British Emjnre of 704 imUion yen, and exported to Japan 82 2 million 
yen of a total British Empire export figure of 780 mill ion yen Generally 
speaking, Japan, m trade with the Umted Kingdom and h^ cobmes, sells 
mme than she buys while, as regards the Demumons and India, the post 
bon IS reversed 


Behind the Suiu in Real Japan By E K Venables Illustrated from 
photographs (Hamfi) los fid net 

There are numerous books on Japan written by visitors for entertainment, 
there are others written by resideats which arc ttfon more uutrucbve the 
beautiful volume before us belongs to the latter class Years of expenenoe 
have allowed Mr Venables to observe the pubhc and private bfe dosely 
He descrdies the people, their houses, housework, and dress In othtf 
diapters he deals with town life and the craftsmen. Mr Vendiks con 
txadicts the generally held opimon that Japan is die children s paradise, he 
wntes of the great mortality annongst children which m a way is remedied 
by an exceptumally high birthrate, nm does he qieak favourably of student 
life, th(»ig^ die photograph shows snulmg faces It is interesting to learn 
that (he author a views ai Japan as a trade rival contradict those expressed m 
European newspapers, and it is explained why the cxpmt trade must be 
Imut^ as the chik natural products consist ci nee and dlk. 

Mr Venables is convuiced diat Japanese imlitary power also is much 
exaggerated, and he bebeves in ooUeebve acbon against the soldiers deter 
minabon to obtain a greatex foodudd m China 
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Gaatnu op Otn Japan p iom Japambsb OauNJK Puim Bxum and Flowbm 
ByC G Holme {TAe Studio Offite) js, net» 

The famcnu Studio lu« for many yean past oontnbuacd wry lar^y 
to ow knowledge of Japanese art, The same office now issues a senes tif 
nmoographs tm the tame subject, contammg chiefly r^xroductuma from 
Japanese pnnts A seleccioin of eight plates in colour has now been carefully 
made by Mr Hokne, being reproductions of Imao Keinen, Baira, Sugaku 
ffokusai, and Hiroshi^ to which a brief note is given by way erf ezplanauon 
We recmninead the lover of art to read the introductozy which t^JU 
us much about these flowers and birds and their connection with the poet 
and artist. 


iNTaoDtrcnoN to Litikaet Chinbsb By J J Brandt. Second edition 
(P^pmg Henry Vetch') ais net 

Thu most useful w«-k was first issued m 1927 and the reissue some ten 
years later is suffiaent guarantee erf its value The number erf modern books 
in literary Chinese u not large and the student is therefore fortunate m 
gettmg mto hu hands one which makes his difficult task more easy With 
this help the banner u not required to have much knowledge he can study 
at once The book is divided into short stones fairy tales documentary 
papers newspaper articles and family letters, and a grammatical section-^ 
practical subjects with which the student u conremed The Chmese text is 
given the vocabulary, rendering each word mto Enghsh, u added, valuable 
notes fallow, and finaUy, a perfect translatimi, providing the readable 
Eng^ version with the altered Chinese way of expression 


Thb Tkue Face of Japan A Japanese upon Japan By Komakichi Nohara 
ijarrolds) i6s net 

The reader oi thu book will find on almost every page something new 
and smnethmg that will make him think If it represents the thought of 
modern Japan, it discloses a self-assertion, a strong will, and belief m 
Japanese power of which the outside wwld should take full note When 
r^exrmg to die picture of Japan pamted by Lafcadio Hearn the autbcH: 
states it to be true, but emphasizes that this picture is of one side only the 
everyday and less pleasant side has perhaps been drawn by others. When 
wnnng of world trad^ he states diat die same anugomsm used to be shown 
towards another nation, and, farther, that the hall mark. Made m Japan 
will be for goods of dw higbm quahty In rnitmg of dieir military power, 
Mr Nohara mamtaina diat Japan has never yet shown her real strength 
We know how umted the country is ^en faced by a oomnum enemy, and 
can therefme presume dre one mind, die umted will in the event of a new 
danger direatcmng their progress 
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JtfAH RaonxBcnoNi and lunuMiora. By Gnoe James. {AiBetk mi 
Vnwmy los 6d net 

The pneseac voluine^ beaottfuQy prodiioed and ittnatraced, is a book of 
memoirs by Miss James, who hved at Tokyo from 1B85 to at a tune 
when Bnttsh naval nuSMCou acted as uutnictoes to the Japanese navy A 
child does not easily forget; and her dioughta are not biased 1^ political 
consideratuKis In 1934 Miss James paid another visit, and her account td 
die vast changes m the aspect of die aty itself, and die h£e and diou^t ct 
the people, reminds die reader what can be accomplished in forty years 
Japan has altered from mgbt to day, or ptee versa The wht^ hook u fidl 
of amazement and wonder, beautifully described by die audioreas, and, as 
she soil retained her knowledge of Japanese we feazn a great dkal more 
than usual The ghost and fox stones wUl add interest, they are iinrnmmftn 
and are stones told by a Japanese teacher Another chapter, on die Tea 
ociemony and die No Drama will also fascinate the cultured who wish to 
(ditain an intimate knowledge of the Japanese. It u interesnng to note that 
a wmnan hke Miss Janies wntes of die future of Japan in a strain di 0 erent 
bran, for instance, Mr Venables She holds diat Japan is likely to carry 
out her political programme, and this is substantiated by the character of 
the peofde mgemous energy &ugal, and sm^minded We con 
gratnlate Miss James on a valuable and chamuog piece of entertaining 
literature 


India and the Woold By Pundit Jawahir Lai Nehru (Alien and 
Untvtn) 5s net 

(Revtewed by Sia William Barton ) 

India u a land of paradox it la in keying with that charactenstic that 
the Indian Congress essenoally a bourgeois cvganizacion, should elect as 
Its presideQt Pundit Jawahn Lai Nehru, a politician who u at heart a 
communist and whose spiritual home is Moscow But whatever his 
pohucal complexion it cannot be demed that the Pundit has played an out 
«fflnding part m the political agitatum of die last sixteen years in India 
he has abihty, drive and personal magnebsm for ihoK who are prqiared 
10 make a brief excursion mto the Indian pohtical field die htde volume 
of essays lecendy published hy him is wdl worth perusal 
I^indir Jawahir Lai Ndini is by caste a Kashmin Bcahnun. Educated at 
Harrow and Cambndge, he practised for some tune at the Indian Bar 
before devotmg himself to pdiacf. Now he u not quite sure whedier he 
u a Hindu m any ease his mentahty has a strong infusum of Western 
culture Temperamentally a rdxl, Brmsh imperial iLn is for him the em- 
bodiment of evil, to be expelled root and branch from India. No com- 
pnnnise is possible there is no halfway house the next move in political 
maiKeuvnng m India must be a Constituent Assembly Recced adult 
suffrage, would of course mean the withdraw^ ^ the British 
The Pundit taltet a broader view of lodno pfuMems than the ocdmoiy 
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iBdian po l i tici a n. For die latfier, he aaiertt, the dominant moave ia the 
fpcMh of office and other advantages arising from political power die 
Piiodic desires to control the destinifs of hu country m order that he may 
destroy the easting soaal and economic system and rdiuild it on Marxian 
principles He realiza that Congress u not yet prepajxd to frillow his 
lead hu policy fot the moment u to contest the etectioas m order to get 
mtp touch with the rural masses and so inoculate them with red doctrines 
The Congress would not take office its oodeavour would be to destroy 
the federatioD and m build afresh In die Pundits view India t real 
trouble u ocoiuunic the problem of the poverty of the masses, especially 
of die peasantry The new parliamentary r^ime, placmg as it does, power 
m the hands of die reactionary gro^u, the prinms, the financiers, money 
lenders, indusmahits, htdds out no hope for the countryside There u a 
good deal to be said for dus parucular theory The bulwark of the 
capitahsC system in India and the world is, accordmg to the Pundit, British 
imperialism the first dung is to destroy it 

What does this admirer of Lerim the Indian peasant when he has 
grasped prdmeal power? True to his sympathy with Moscow he would 
collectivize the land and abrdish the system ot peasant hddmgs as un- 
ocononuc, an astounding proposal for anyone who knows the mtonse 
attadunent ci the Indian peasant to hu land Most of diem would prefer 
to live and die m debt than accept the alternative o£fttcd them Such a 
scheme would let loose a huge unempUqred prrdetanat for which the State 
would have to provide. Mr Nehru has no real solution of the new prd>- 
lem diat will arise. 

The Pundit has no use for the Indian States They am an anachtomsm 
which would long since have disappeared but for the support of an alien 
power He speaks contemptuously of their methods, of the clainu of some 
to divine rig^t. Congress when it comes mto its own would not tolerate 
these relics ^ ancient feudalism Without British support they would soon 
come to terms When the President of the strongest pcditical organization 
m India uses such language it is hardly surprising chat rnlen; hlsc the 
Maharaia of Patiala and Bikanir should disparage m forable terms the 
Pundit^s ideas of democracy 

He IS equally unconvmciog on the coimmmal problem That will 
vanish, he says, when Congress rules It is mainly of British creation, a 
political question ci die upper imddle classes, to whom the spoils of office 
are the pnnapal (dijec^ a problem of ffie confiia between upper middle* 
class Hindus and Muslims for jobs and power It is not readly leligious. 

Ostrich*hke the Pundit refuses to admit that any miUtary danger would 
confront die new India of hu imaginaaoii. Japan, whose unpc^ism he 
detests, would be too occupied widi subjugating China a commumst 
Indi^i might hope for the friendship and goodwill of Soviet Russia if 
infeed she could not pratect India against aggression. The frontier dangpr 
u a figment of Bntiah imagination Khan Abdul Ghaffior the irontier n^el, 
and Gandhi dx rdbel saint, if allowed to go to die frontier could setde m 
a few wedu a jinibkm the Bntuh have muddled for nearly a century 
Here dm Pundtt ovedooks a stuhbam fact of border polmcs, Kdiui u 
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dw ^untual Ikome of die Pathan, not Ddlhi to uj oodung of hu wnber 
mg oontempt for die Hindu. 

Tile Pundit may find Hindu ofdiodoxy, not to tnmt T ra} Idem, an in' 
Buperable dbstacle to communism aa a remedy for the cvili vhi^ 
the Indian body piJitic. Neverdieless the movement Bp o n g orrd by the 
Congress Piesidrat has already made inroads on village life The remedy 
18 not that prescribed by the Pundit what u really wanted is a 1t gV«twing 
of die peasaniz burdens That can only be achieved by a self-deayiag 
ordinance on die part of the oligarchy lawyers, financiers, nidiwfnalinM 
and moDeyfenders m whose han^ ptditical power will lie m the new Con 
stitution. How will diey handle die Pundit and his red campaign m the 
countryside? They may in the end find an economic partnership with 
Britam (he only soluuoa 


BoiObiy IN THB Dajs op Geoscx IV By F Dawtiey Drewitt {LongmoB. ) 
xos 6dL net 

{Revteu/ed by Sia Chabus PAWcarr) 

Those who are intecetted m Bombay will welcome this seoind edition of 
a book that has other appeals than du^ of a merely historical or legal kind 
Sir Edward West, a Barrister of the Inner Temple was appomted Recorder 
of Bombay m 1822 and was the first Chief Justice of the newly established 
Supreme Court from 1824 to his deadi in 1828 This was a transition stage 
m the legal history of Bombay, and he had (^cial difficulbcs to cope with, 
vidiich are desenM in a readable manner and show him to have been a 
man honour and high pnoaples, who was not fn^tened &om what he 
beheved to be his duty by the unpopularity or displeasure that it entailed. 
But die mam mtercst of the book to the ordinary reader hes m the b^t it 
throws on the soaal life of Bombay m those days by its extracts from die 
entmauung Journal of Lady West. These cover not only her stay at 
Bombay, but journeys to Goa, Salsette Island, Khandalla, Poona, and Strur 
She was a lady of cmuiderable ipin^ as is shown by her pithy oooiments 
and die way m which she successf^ tackled Mountstuart Eiphinitone 
about his having ladies of spotted reputation to meet her at Govern 
meat House 

The new edition contains some useful additioos, one of which u a pic 
ture of the Harbour and Fort of old Bombay The statement 00. it ^t 
Sir Edward West lived m the Fort and the Court was hdd there, however, 
needs correctioa The Fort in the pnnt is die anginal military Fort, or 
Casde,* and it was not m dus, but 10 the extended area within die town 
walls completed in Governor Bomie s tune that Wes^s residence and Court 
were situaied The latter was hdd in the Imilcfing then known aa 
Admiralty House, and later on as the Great Western Hotel 
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Luvtt noK iTO JtiNou. Life in a Good Village By Vemcr Qwin. 
ilohnUuneif) 9s net 

{Reviewed by Mrs Marourritr Milsmid) 

Those of us who have the good fortune to possess Songs of Me Porerf, by 
Verncr Elwin and Shamrao Hivale, will welcome the new book entided 
L^ves from the Jungle (Life in a G<md Village) For our appeutes are 
wlkcUsd and we want to know more about die G<^ people and more, toos 
of the man who has elected to spend the best years of his life amongst diem. 
One of my most precious encounters last November was with Vemer Elwin, 
and, thou^ I had not then discovered any of hit books, I am glad to 
remember that 1 recognized a rare person at once 

As Vemer Elwin himsdf suggests, Songs of the Forest would make a 
good oimpamon to the present new volume, it is $0 entirely difiereot and 
gives the Gmid village horn another angle I felt very rmnantic after 
readmg the Songs fragments of them haunt me sbll 

O that I nught die quickly and return m earth in different form 
Hungry ana thirsty we break these stones m the cold of winter 

(The Roadmender's Song ) 

In all the world a village is the place for happiness. 

In every house are ploughs and oullocks 
And everyone goes farming 
When the vlIIokts are working m the fields 
It looks bke a mmval * 

In all the world a village is the place for happmess 

(The Place for Happmess ) 

O my beloved, they are beating the drums far away in the beautiful fmest 

But 1 cannot to widi you 

The echo mat drummmg resounds among the hills 

(Drums and the Dance ) 

Hie Gond s love of sunphaty, beauty village life made me fM that they 
are a people of race and nobihty poets at heart In fact, I lodced up to them 
as go^ livmg in die jungles Much of this glamour has been taken away in 
readmg the second b<K>k but none of the deep interest In the first half of 
die book Vemer Elwm sketches toe iu the tale of the Gond, it is a human 
and appealing story In the fiMutcenlh century they retried as kings and 
held easy sway Bctul, Chhindwara, Mandla and Chanda came under then: 
rule Having no orgamzation and no ability for war, they made no resist 
to the Mu^ial mvaders Retirmg deeper and deeper mto the hills and 
forest, they became a jun^e tribe using bows and arrows, the splendour ctf 
their reign long forgotten The last census gave the Gond people five 
tnillirtti and still ou ^e uicTease, they may therefore n^dy be ccmsidared a 
qi airn m of themselves They are certainly the oldest and most important of 
the a bopgttwl forest mbes m India. How can we best help these peopled 
That IS die questum By giving them avilizatum? Vemer Hwm himself is 
a giiaaf at the dunight. He says * Perstmally I cannot imagine a avilized 

VOL. zxun 
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Omd Tlwre are many dements m ^ Good ethos whidi duwld be 
omuerved— their smipliaty and freedmn, their love ci children, die positiao 
of their women, diar lodependeoce of spint , and he preceded dus by 
asking; Has the primitive any message for the modern worldp One 
feek that Vcrrier Elwin has not gone out to teadi the Goods, but to karn of 
them 

After readmg this introduction one feek defimtcly that die Gonds are 
much more smned against than smning and the author s appeal for a new 
spirit in die petty officials, landlords and traders, and all who have dealings 
with the iril^ will have a ready response from all dunking people. We 
hear much about the need of educating the masses, ti village recoostructHUi 
etc. Would It not be more to the point to educate the so^alled educated 
to prevent them frcHo imposing upon the poor and tradmg upon their 
Ignorance? It makes ones blood bml to dunk that the mnccenoe isA 
illiteracy of diese primitive peoples has been so abused The dark shadow 
tA begar is graphically described as the curse of the abongmal s life To 
quote £lwm again The supreme need is for a change dt heart The real 
problem of rural reconstruction is not material, but inoiaL The villages must 
equally experience a change of heart A new spirit of cooperation, a new 
industry a new honesty would work wonders 

After this introduction follows a diary of the years 193a, 1933, 1934, and 
1935 the Ashram in the making Written primarily to amuse,* sayi 
Verricr Elwm, and they certainly do that The diary form is a fascinating 
method which enables the author to use a mass of material and not to have 
to unduly stress any point Like the tiresome child after a good story, I 
find mysdf saymg Go on what happened next? but fed it is ]ust as 
wdl dut we are not told Perhaps tlus fevtn of wnting is so successful 
because it leaves the reader a large share m it Interspersed with exating-^ 
too exciting— descriptions dt happemngs m the Ashram and nearby villages 
comes a descnptioa dt the garden which the author decided to j^ant on 
November ii 1933 a few mangolds and zinnias go to join a row of seedy 
looking cabbages, and we fed it must often have preserv^ his sani^ Some 
pitiful sentences— Sunflower seedlings all pensh from some unknown 
disease. Three giadiolas up and one dahlia but most of the canuas bad — 
hurt me widi die feding that even die garden had gone against him and 
done him down I But this is balanced later on by the fact that when things 
at schook and reforms m the village look most black and despairing, the 
writer notes A magnificent bush of white roses suddenly appears,** 

One perfect carnation unfdds itself with digmty, 1 discover an exquisite 
smelling spng dt mignonette. Here at least u smnethmg dean and beau- 
tiful m the midst of ao much discouragement I But diis refledum does not 
last; for, alas 1 I read later Life has become really dark, dump^ and 
sowre , even garden now a blaze of colour cannot dispd gloom Hu love 
for die garden u so great that we find Jum crawling Mit of a bed of fever 00 
hts hands and knees to tie up the darkus 

Pen pictiues abound, there u Panda Baba, who we know quite well, with 
hu ^msantly ecclesiastical atmoqihere and the many syndic^ of hu sacred 
calling as a great in^^an. There u &ngani the dancer coming from the 
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nverfOnberheadapdiihedbran veudduttshiBeftwithoU the glory ^ the 
QMcQing, oad la her bearing the grace and dignity of a prinoeaa Then 
aee face dance. It is aa the Goads say, like the wi^ moivii^ in the brandKS 
of a great tree it is du kingfisher flying above i^khng waters In her 
die fcHcst has come to fruit and flower There is Tutta the leper, very 
anzioiis to get mamed, and many pictures of children who adopt the Ashram, 
The book is packed with material, an aocounc of the Baigas is dee[dy 
instructive—^ most romantic and intereattng trdbe full of magic The oere- 
moniei of fneodstups more endurmg dian mamage (they might easily bet), 
each widi its proper nam e. Both ^e author and Shamrao have many of 
these hading frieoddups and tell picturesquely how they are perfoti^ 
The tale that is die most entErtairnDg of all is the questionnaire given to 
fifteen applicants hr work in the schools The keen wit and never-fading 
sense of humour of Verner Elwin makes all this splendid reading Who 
would not want to hve among the GondsP But as we have none (or few) 
of us his enduring courage, his hi^ purpose and his poetic understanding 
of the people to sustain us I doubt if we should endure it for a mght 


A Sanskmt Panaa By E D Perry Fourth edition (Oxford University 
Press) ifis 6d net 

It may be noted that the standard Perry s Sansi(rtt Prtmer u not a new 
bode, but has flourished ever smoe 1885 and many reprmts have been issued 
Originally it was based on Buhler s Lettfaden, and later Whitney s Grammar 
was utilized It has now been reissued m an entirely new form and students 
and colleges will, with preference omtmue to study the new form of Perry 
whuh is made as easy as 1$ possible for an Oriental language The exercises 
With vocabularies will be a great help to them 


Thb Eoomcuuc Devzlopmekt of India By Vera Anstey Third edition, 
revised and enlarged (Longmans ) 255 net 
A review of this very able work was given m the issue of the first editicm 
The third edition confirm our view of the excellenoe of Miss Anstey s 
performance On the whde the text is very litde changed save for the 
statistical tables having been brou^t up to date, and there is an additional 
chapter which deals with die most recent developments of the period of the 
depression widi a revised hibbograpby of forty-mie pages 


Thb Indun FaDBEAnoN An Exposition and Cbitical Revibw By &r 
Shafii at Ahmad Khan Litt O (MaemtUan ) 15s net 

(Revteu/ed by Huch Mouon ) 

The author of dus wcvk brings great qualifications to his task He saw 
famn die insade most of the ooo&xenoes which together evolved the sdwmc 
of the new Constmituxi, and ability and industry together have endded him 
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ID produce a book which deals comprehensively widi every aspect of die 
govcrnxneitt of the luhcoitment. He has not oonfioed hunaelf lo the Coor 
ititutioa Act; but has fitted into its framework such later documents as the 
Niemeyer Report and some of die Orden^nOiuncil It is thereforo a 
useful compendium td the more important docoments available 

Hie value of the work is» however, reduced by the wideness of its scope, 
the sub-title mdicates that the author aimit at providing both an exposition 
and a cntiasm and it is difficult to combine the tvro He does in pracoce 
describe how each particular feature of die scheme came to take its final 
form The author shows that he could have written an excellent account of 
the Round Table Conferences and of the proceedings of the Jant Select 
Committee, but even his faur mmdedness does not justify all die interpolated 
history The pictuzesque description of Mr Churchill s oratorical duels with 
Mr Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare (pp 306^13) can only be regarded as a 
needless digression m a chapter dealmg prmapally with the Indian legtsla 
tures The student of die Constitution v^l be constantly delayed by history, 
and the smdent of history will be as frequently obstructed by passages of 
legal analysis, neither will be reconciled by the hig^ standard maintained 
almost throughout die book 

Sir Shafaats general judgment on the new Constitution » interestmg 
In the spine (rf the Moslem Delegauon of which he was a distinguished 
member he accepts it as a workaUe solution to difficulues which forbid any 
perfect scheme but he criticizes forcibly, diough fairly, the features in it 
which he dislikes Ifo frankly recognizes too that a report like that of Sir 
Otto Niemeyer allocaung sources of revenue to die centre and to the 
provinces must be taken w rqectcd as a whole and cannot be amended 
He believes that the scheme can be made to wtx^k and recommends diat all 
Indian pohtical parties should cooperate in order diat by ahowtng their 
capaaty to discharge die functions of government, they will ultunately reach 
that fidl measure oi Home Rule which the author like most members of 
the tnlelhgentsta both Moslem and Hmdu, still desires The present Conr 
sutuuon appears to him a large step forward, and the attainment of his ideal 
he believes to be possible only by friendly cooperation with Britain 

The introduction amtains a brief sketch of events leading up to die new 
Constitution It approaches the subject from an angle widely c^erent from 
diat of any ordinary Englishman who had n> account for the same develc^ 
ments, but the spurit is impartial and the few facts mentumed are accurate 
and so the reader obtains an Indian view which is just as tenable as that we 
hold If all Indian pobticans had Sir Shafa at Ahmad Khan s tolerant 
common sense and sane judgment India s future would be assured 


Ezciss AND Tsupbxancb in rm Nizam s Dominions 
(jRevtetifed by FasinaicK Grubb.) 

Hie Report of the Administration of the Abkari Department of H£ H 
die Nizam s Government for the year 1344 Pash (193435 ajs ) has recently 
been issued Although, bke the Excise Reports of die IVonncial Govern- 
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meats m Bntt^ India, it a rather late in appearing, it contains material 
which should be of mierett both to admtmstraeors and temperanoe reformera 
Thu report u the seventh and last to be prepared by the late Excise Com 
nussiooer, Mr S M. Bhanicha, who has admmistered die department with 
effioency and success duni^ that period Even thoM who regard dm 3uh)ect 
horn an unoiffiaal ai^e will adcnowledge that, whamver may have hap’ 
pcned elsewhere the need for public sobnety has not been subwdinated to 
coosuleratioas of revenue in lo^a s prenuer Sate 
Let us look at a few etf the outstanding facts given m die r^wt. During 
the seven yean penod the number c£ country hquor shops has fallen from 
3,896 to 5 359, and of toddy shops firom ao 346 to 13^15 That u a rate of 
reducaon which has probably not been paralleled m any other part of India 
Even frenn a finanaal standpoint it cannot be said that the results ci dm 
large decrease are unsatisfactory Althou^ the penod was one of economic 
stringency, there has been no decrease m the total Abkari revenue, despite 
die &11 in the number of shops That revenue amounted m die year 1338 
Fash (1928 ^ A D ) to Rs 181 lakhs, while m the year under review it stood 
at the ^^dy cnhaDced figure of Rs 187 lakhs The curious thii^ is that 
with such a substantial reduction m the number of shops there should have 
been even this small increase ctf revenue It must mean that individual shops 
are, on the average bringing to the Government a much larger sum than 
was the case seven years ago Fortuiiately this docs not connote a corre- 
sponding rue in the amount of liquor actually consumed As a matter of 
fact^ the consumption of country liquor fell from 477,034 Impenal gallcxis 
(L P ) in 1343 Fash to 450 512 m 1344. These figures do not, of course 
include toddy consumptum. 

The settled pohey the Sate Government u desenbed as one of tenv 
perance of avoidmg tcmpation for those who do not dniik and of dis- 
couraging excess m those that do It u claimed that this pohey u best 
realized by the apphcation of the pnnople of maximum revenue from 
minimum consumption although m furtherance of die policy oonsidera 
tioas of revenue are given second place 
The same prmaple u theoretically the basis of Exase policy and ad 
Qumstrauon in the Bntuh Indian Provmces but expenence hm scarcely 
justified the daim that a large Exase revenue is compatible with a steadily 
diminishing oonsumpnon. It could not be so m the very nature rtf die 
case Moreover, m Sate of Hyderabad itself, despite the measures taken 
to curb the dnnk trafific, there are still nearly ao ooo liquor shops of various 
kinds to tempt die ignorant and unwary mto the padi of drunkenness 
The Moslem ideal m this matter— that of complete ^tinence^-can hardly 
be ^xcDC fimn the mind of the enhg^tened Ruler who has so recendy 
oddwated his &lver Jubilee amidst the umversal plaudits of his people 
In this connection it u worthy of note that Nawab Mdidi Yar Jung 
Bahadur, Educatton Mmber of the Nizam s Government, presiding at a 
temperance meeting in Hyderabad City on January 13, drew attention to the 
fact that out of die total revenue of the States amounting to Rs 8^ croes, as 
mach as one ctore was derived firom hquor, which meant that the popuJatton 
of the Sate spent more than five crores on drink. The Mimitcr rqpcetted 
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that; aldioB^ Hinduism and Islam botfi prohihiced dnnking, this faatitt 
prerailed to snch an extent m India He appealed to the atidienoe not only 
to give It up, but also to help in canytng ob. propaganda for the eradicxtion 
of the evil 

There » no attempt m the offiaal report of the AMcan Department to 
Ignore the evils to which die Education Member reforied Strong dnnk » 
{ne-eminently a medium for ill^al trafficking in Hyderabad, as in India 
generally llie Dtreccor-<7encral of Revenue m his review says that die 
regular trade earned on in jlhcidy distilled bquor muse be regarded as a 
serious menace to the Sttte, as it will unless energetically and succesifuUy 
controlled, frustrate the carrying out of the pdicy sanctioned by His Exidted 
Highti^i It 18 frequendy urged diat toddy is less harmful than country 
kquor, but, as Mr Bharucha points out m Section 11 of his report, toddy is 
sold at ooefSevcDth of cotmtry liquor price in odier words when a man 
bu 3 rs toddy he gets seven times the quantity of liquor diat he can purdiase 
for the same amount. 

It IB, however, encouraging to learn that die consumption ci hquor in 
Hyderabad has gone down durmg the last seven years to half what it was at 
the beginning of that period, and that the incidence per hundred of die 
population in proof gallons is less than it is m the adjoining Presidency of 
Bmnbay this is a matter for congratulation, the fact remaim that 

the bulk of die excise revenue u drawn from the poorer classes who are 
least able to spare the money diey spend (kl dnnk Even from the Govern 
menf s point of view this mtroduoes another precarious factor, for, as we 
lead on page 6 of die Report, the administration has tx> guard not only 
against an mertase in illicit distdlation, but against a decrease in the pur 
chasing power of the hquoT’drinkuig dasses Would it not be better frankly 
to recognize that the traffic m strong dnnk adds nothing to the real wealth 
and prospenty of a country and diat the taxaUe capaaty of any people is in 
the long run dimmished and not mcreased by such a tradic? 

His Exalted Hig^iness Ministers cminoc help bemg gravely concerned at 
the extension of the dnnk traffic among certain classes of ^ population, 
and, as we might expect under the junsfficuon of a devout Moslem Ruler, 
special measures have already been tiken to combat the eviL Two years ago 
die State Gavemment set apart for the first tune a substantial sum tA tnooey 
for the organization of piffihc propaganda against beverage alcdud, and a 
Central Temperance Committee was appointed to asoertam and adopt the 
best mediods for promotiiig totsl abstinence This Committee is an m* 
iluential body r^reseatmg all commumbes the Chairman being Nawidi 
Murza Yar fung Bahadur, C^uef Justice ci the State His ctdleagues include 
two leading Hmdui, the Depu^ Chief Engmeer (an Indian Ounsnan) and 
the head the Methodut Mission, Secundaidiad. The Chairman mine to 
Eng^d last year to inquire into the methods of wmh which kindred 
organizations have found most effocCive in this country and smee his retom 
to Hydoabad a vigorous campaign has been inaugurated against the dnch 
mg of mtnaucants Die official report o£ the Abkan Department acknpW' 
ledges die Propaganda Committees good work, from which, it sdys, 

increasing advantage and matend benefit may coufidently be expected.*' 
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VohiatBry acgatuzabons an al^o doing admiraUe pcevenUTe work in die 
State PtiMunatfanKingdieieisdieSeainderabadTemperantaAMOcia noo , 
wiucfa, under the patronage of the Bntah Besident and thanki to the 
magiuficeDt generosity of Sir Bansilal Monlal and odier wealthy supporters, 
has been enabled to esuUiah a model viUage known as Rannlalpet from 
uduch the tale liquor is rigidly excluded. This fine piece of coostrucbTe 
work involved the clearaoce a congested alum area and the rdiousLng of 
Its VKX) inhabitants in 50a rat proof houses, the occupantx of whidi enjoy 
conditions of comfcxt and cleanliness to which they were previously complete 
strangers. 

The dismtcrested workers who are promoting this eoterprise soon dis- 
covered diat many of the social evils speaally a&cting the poorer classes 
are traceable, diro^y w indirecdy, to an unhealthy environment, aggravated 
by the demoralizing aUuremcnts of the hqtior shop In planmng fm a 
reformed community which should be free from such evils, die Secunderabad 
pioneers designed their new village on broad and enlightened prinaplea, the 
results of which are now beginning to be seen Well-budt airy houses 
elementary schools, spaaous streets, healthy entertainments and well 
equipped playgrounds, with no drink shop to spoil the picture— these are 
smne of the fmtures of an undcrtakmg which pants the way to a new era of 
economic industrial, and moral progress This excellent experiment m 
social reconstruction wiU be watched with mterest by refo-mcrs everywhere 

Hyderabad is sometunes regarded as a backward State, but one rues from 
the study at its AUcari Report and the exanunauon of such new departures 
as die one noted above wi^ the oonvicaon that die Government and people 
of the Nizams Dominions are fully aware of the danger inherent m the 
common sale of strong dnnk and are determined to adopt every pracdcable 
measure to reduce it to a minimum 


INDIA S OVERSEAS MARKETS 

Repokt on ths Woxk of ihe Indian Trade CmoiissiONXR during 1935/36 
By Dr D B Meek, c i x , 0 a x., d jc {London ) 35. yd 
Report on thk Work of the Indun Government Trade Commissionxr, 
Hamburg, during 1935/36 By S N Gupta, c.i x , i c s {London ) 
5s 9d 

Rxfort on thx Work of mx Indian Government Trade Commumonrr, 
Milan, during 1935/36 By M K. Ahuja. {London ) 38 3d 

{Reviewed M C B Satsr ) 

Above all thmgs, good policy is to be used, that the treasure and moneys 
m a rtate be not gathered mto a few hands For otherwise a state may have 
great stodc and yet starve And money is hkc muck, not good except it be 
^^ead.” If among treasure and moneys we include, as we must; agri> 
(Chiral and mineral product!, the words of Francis Bacon ring as true now 
as ihs day diey were written, over three hundred years ago. 
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la India, more thai4 perhaps, anj odier part o£ die Bnodi Empire, there u 
a great opportmu^ for econonuc planning to increase the maiet^ wealth of 
the people but all such efibm will be dqvived of half their value unless they 
also secure the proper dutnbatwn of the country’s nvplas products. The 
man who finds markets capable of absorbing Indus exports, nwiMUng 
largely of raw nutenals and scmi-manu&ctures, at economic prices, is as great 
a public benefactor as the scientist who increases die productivity trf the 
sod itsdf 

It IS often contended by Indian economua and pohQcians that Bntish 
aunmentators ate apt to exaggerate both the m^xHrtance fcveign trade, 
and Indus dqiendence upon it. It may be true that the commodiues 
exported rqiresenc only a fraction-^not more^ perhaps, than 15 per cenL — of 
In^ s agricultural production, and that li Indu d^eli^ied her own indus- 
tries she could achieve something like a self-contained economy and bectnne 
comparatively independent of overseas markets That was, fortunately, not 
the view of ^ose who sent the first Indun Trade Ciunmissioner to Europe 
And It 1$ significant dut the demand for the extension the Semoe, which 
led to the opemng up ctf branch offices, first m Hamburg and then in Milan, 
recaved the enthususuc suppon of some c£ the most perfervid exponents of 
economic nationalism 

The fact is that since the war India has become cau^ up in the maelstrom 
of mtcrnabotiul trade She cannot detach haself frmn dus world organism 
without a serious coonomic disas^ to masses of her people and, is 
of more immediate coosequenoe, her own uternal economy has, meanvdule, 
become vulnerable to devebpments m the rest of the world over which 
natfaer the Indun National Congress nor the British Government has any 
control, but which, by vitally aSecting demand for Indu s products may 
spell rmn to large sectioiis ha people. 

lliat India needs to find oudets tot huge exportable surpluses of ^utc, jute 
products, cotton oilseeds tea, and, if we s^l mclude Burma, nee, is a 
commonplace to evay schoolboy She cannot absorb dusc surpluses herself, 
and, if she could not sell them alx-oad, the millions of cultivates that have 
now specialized on tfaar production could not turn over to alternative 
products which would enable them to support life on anythmg bke their 
present standard-- 4 ow though that may be 

In die aggregate the expiMt trade, admittedly <mly covers a fraction of the 
country s pioductuui and even m 1935/36, to the extent of nearly 
one-durd was with the Umted Kmgdom 1 ^ catastrophic fall m pnoes 
during the past seven years, alchou^ Indu has fared more fortunatdy m 
this respect dun many odur prmury produemg countries, has shown con- 
cluswdy that it u the dtarader, not the volume, of the trade which matters 
most Indu s sales to Eun^iean buyers, thou^ oomparatxvdy small, repre* 
sent just dut maigm of pur^asug powa which nu^ all the diflerenoe to 
the general body of cultivators, while m special areas which concentrate 
on growing oops like cotton, jute and tea, the loss of export markets,” as a 
former Finance hfomber has saud, * would mean the destruction d die bulk 

the peoples hvehhood 

One need not be unduly pesumistic^ or fail to recognize that the present 
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depKHUMi » ui many ways afaiionnal->«zpectaOfMu of some recovery have 
ak^y been realized-^eo face the fact diat the ta^ of the Indian Govern 
meat Trade Commuiumen is not an easy one. In many direcooni State 
imervenctoo has been Imle short of disastrcuaB to world trade, especiaUy on 
the ContinenL It began with post war mflatimi It proceeded with high 
tarxA and dumpmg, from whi^ emerged the quota system for rcstrictiag 
imports, and then the control of foceign ezchangei, which leaves the foreign 
exporter free to sell to a country but successfully prevents him from getting 
any payments for what he s^ and barter arrangements And other 
factors are at work which unless they are counteracted in some way which 
cannot at present be foreseen may alter the whole process expansion of 
trade in pnraary produos, espeoally foodstuAs 
To these highly ddiatable questions of abstract economic theory aggra 
vated m the cate ssi India by doctrinaire nationa lis t sentiinent, the audiors 
of these diree admirably compiled and written reports do not venture to 
propound their own answers, tot the wh<^ tenor ^ their instructive intro- 
ductnry remarks is that the immediate task u the closer approxunatimi of 
the theoretical and practical points of view They diemsdves attempt to 
hold the scales evenly between theory and practice by pointing out the real 
difficulties mvolved m the theoretical solution tA post war European com 
meraal and currency problems Therein, apart from the restnctions im 
posed by their ofiCaal positions, they are undoubtedly wise for, however 
strong the practical considerations which weigh m favour of acang with 
the Indian nationaltst polmcuns while thinkmg widi the more realistic 
business men, the events of the past few years have been sufiEiacntly stardmg 
to show that the practice of even the pre-Ottawa period is no longer 
applicable m its entuety to the changed arcumstances of the world of 1937 
During the next few monihs Indian and Bntish merchants and indus- 
trialists will be actively engaged in hammering out the details of a new 
Indo-Britiih trade pact to supersede the Ottawa agreements We can 
imagine no better ccMTCCtivc to hasty generalizations, or surer guide to 
informed judgment of die real issues involved so far as concerns at least 
what India has to offer, than a careful study of the facts and figures so 
readily accessible in these three small volumes. 


HYDERABAD AND ITS INDUSTRIES 

AnaoNisTXAnoN RsroaT op ths CcocuxacE and Industries Department op 
HX.H THE Nizam s Dominions for 1344 Fasli (October 6 , 1934, to 
OcroBBR 6 1935 ad). (Hyderabad, Deccan Government Central 
Press) 

(JRevteufed M C B Sateb ) 

The Silver Jubilee of die Nizam of Hyderabad, postponed from a year 
ago on account of die death of King George V was celebrated throughout 
the Donumons last month with traditional pomp and ceremony and every 
mamieitatMHi of popular affection for a far sighted and deservedly respected 
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Ruler It IB diaracterudc ci Hu Exalied HigluieM diat, at hu express wi^ 
dbe bulk of the funds railed by pnvate subicnptioa m commemoration of 
the auipioous occasion should be devoted so &r as posiibk not to display 
and pageautry alone, but to philsodiropic and pubhc utility purposes, and 
that a feature of the oelclHattoas was an Industrial Exhibttiaii m which die 
fcveral departments exhibited appropriate tokens of the pet^reu attained 
durmg the last twenty five years. 

The industrial fidd affords, in fact, perhaps the most stnkmg example of 
the rapid matenal and moral advancement which has brougfu Hydoabad 
widim so relanvely short a period mto the forefront Indian States Thu 
u, indeed, hardly suipruing, for the Government of H E.H the Nizam s 
Doimmons has displayed, espeaally of recent yean an enthusiasm and skiU 
m the exploitation of the State s lutural resources, induding die resusutation 
of die anaent aru and crafts, i<x which history a&rds few parallels 

If a large share of the credit for die State s remarkable progress belongs to 
the Nizam himself, Mir &r Osman Ah Khan Bahadur like hu father, u a 
good judge c/t men, and has been fortunate ui hu Mimsters, and especially 
hu Fuiance Member, to whose invaluable services bodi m that capaoty and 
also, latterly, m the conduct of external afiairs Hu Exalted Highness recendy 
paid a signal tribute Sir Akbar Hydan who has lately been appomted 
President of the State EicecuCtve Coimal m succession to Maharaja Sir 
Kishen Pershad is an enthusiast, and it u largely owing to his foresight and 
administrative gemut dut Hyderabad stands where it does today 

The outstandmg success of the contract system rtf budgeting or thedqiart 
mentalizatKm of the finances which he mtroduced leventeen years ago 
has enabled the State to take the imtuuve in the establuhment of many 
mdustnes large and small, as well as the revival more ancient ones, 
without recourse to extra tazanon-^iicome tax u still unknown 

The Industrul Reserve, built up out of a portion of the accumulated 
surpluses past years, now amounts to one ciore of rupees 
The corpus of the fund is used for subsidizmg Iargt^«nIe enterprises like 
the coal and gold mines, textile mills and the Shahabad Cement Cmnpany 
and the new Nizam Sugar Factory while the income ficom the funds 
mvestmeots u utilized m finaoemg cottage mdustna mdustnal surveys 
industrial training, scholarships, etc. 

The annual report of the Commerce and Industries Department for 1344 
Fash (1934/35X notwithstandmg its smnewhat belated ajqiearance u an 
instructive document. This comjM^diensive survey of the conditioiu d. 
trade and industry m the Dmnintons diinng the period under review has 
been considnably enlarged and is particularly loteresnog for die account of 
the efforts which are being made, wuh oonsidend^ success, to revive die 
former beauty of Warangel carpets, which won the first prize at the great 
Oystal Faim Exhfoitum 1851, and cf Warangd muslin, which was 
praised as far back as the durteenth century by Marco Polo. Parallel e6forts 
are bang made to tzqirove the now fonaius jnodiicis of the indigenous 
clodi industries whidi have floundied atnoe anaent times m Aurangabad. 

Anodier old industry-paper making— datmg hack to the days of the 
Moghuls, has also hem revived. This haiid«iade paper, ihc textoe 
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which icaeflriilet diat of paEchmeot, is now extetutvely lucd br State 
do cu ment i and even Chruunai and Id ends While cottage industries are 
bang increasingly adapted to dw suf^y of znodan lequiiements, every 
care is taken^ wudy, to pRaerrCy so far as design and motif are concerned, 
the hentage of old artistic inipiratuMi Thus one may buy a modern adi 
tray m old Bidn ware;, but the design will be classic m form 


PERIODICALS 
La Qdinzaine Colonials 

La Qumname Coloniale, the organ of the French Colonial Union in Pans, 
publishes in its issue of February to a leading article by Mr C A Le Neveu 
on recent Governraeot announcements of colonial policy He discusses the 
view exjwessed recendy that France had reached the point when theie 
would, as m Great Bntam, be two great pames the one in power, and the 
opposition In Mr Le Neveu a view diat would be a great service to 
France, but it had &> be reinembeied that m Great Britain the official kept 
himself outside political controversy and could carry on his duties without 
the necessity of pleasing the pcdmcians of the moment He could do so 
because a pdiQaan would consider it dishiHiourable to mtervene in any way 
m the pnmiotion or the admimstrative career of any Civil Servant In 
France it would be mteresting to observe the atnmdc of officials, who 
behaved as partisaos under the twoparty system, on the day when the 
(^iposition came into power And Mr Le Neveu adds that if the aih 
nunutrative services placed poUtics before diar calling the result would be 
the American system under which the two>party system u conducted on fhe 
strictest linei^ but sidiere the so-called lesponsdble officials retire at each 
change of Government. If that were the wish of French officials let them 
say sot but if, cm the contrary, they wanted to nuuntain die stabihty and the 
fine tradittons of the French admimstratioo let them confine themselves to 
serving (m the noble sense of the word) the general interests tA the country 
above party and above even die political trend of events 
The same issue discusses die proposed control of free labour, as das' 
tmet born diat which is under contract, and tariff questioos 


Gboioica VoL 1 Nos a and 3 (TAe Georgian Historical Soaety) £i 10s 
net 

The new issue of this sdmlarly journal contains a varied selection of 
articles which should attract a widn arclc than the tide would suggest 
Mr } F Baddcley wntes on the Rising of 1877 Daghestan and Tchet 
china, (he Arcfaimandnte, Dr Gregory Peradze, treats the intereating 
questUHi of Georgian Infiuenoes on the Cultures of the Balkan Peoples, 
Alexander Yavakhishvili examines the questton of die Caucasian ^oe 
There are also archzrdcgical, artmte and hcerary articles, and book reviews 
by reoqgmzed aiidiontiei 



WARREN HASTINGS AND MADRAS 

By Sir H Vernet Lovett, k c s i 

AmKo the many otdigations under which Professor Dodwell has 
laid students of Brioim Indian history his researches mto con- 
ditions m Madras m the days of Warren Hastings and the wntings 
m which he has expressed his conclusions arc conspicuous Bio- 
graphers and historians have, as a rule, concentrated their attention 
on the remarkable events which formed the mam groundwork 
for the impeachment of Hastings and have mchned, possibly be- 
cause they were somewhat exhausted by their laboi^ m those 
diromons, give inadequate consideration to his pohey regardmg 
Madras affws But m Chapter XV of C H 7 , Vdl V , we have 
a full, clear and mteresting narrative which illumines this sul^ect, 
and m Professor DodwelTs Warren Hasttngs-Maepherson hkters 
and his article on ' Warren Hastings and the Carnatic, ’ 'EM R , 
July, 1925, we have further histoncal material We sec that the 
short mterval of rather over two years which Hastings spent as 
Member of Council and Keeper of the export warehouse at Madras 
influenced his actions m certam crises later on ‘ Everybody,” 
s^s Sir Frederick Reeblc, ‘*is a time^palimpsest”, and however 
often the parchment may be wntten on, m each case the old im 
pressions remam and show through, blendmg, perhaps strangely, 
with later wntings So it was with Warren Hastings 
When, after fourteen years of Bengal, Hastings embarked for 
England on December 20, 1764, wim Governor Vansittart, by 
whom he had loyally stood dirough great trials, he was deeply 
impressed with the evils of Bnti£ military supremacy uncon 
trolled by regard for the welfare of a people nominally subject 
to an Indian ruler With the latest victim of such a regime 
m Bengal, driven to revolt by the greed for gam of the Company’s 
servants, he had strong sympathy, and he had done his utmost to 
avert the flnal catastropnc All this was known at Lcadcnhall 
Streep but owing to chques and opposition m the India House, 
when he sought re-employment he did not obtam it until he had 
been desenbra by a friend as “ literally worth nothmg ” and m 
want of bread unless he returned to India * Then tardy repara- 
tion was made, and on March 23, 1769, he sailed for Madras as 
Member of Council, commended to Giwemor Josias Dupr£ as a 
man of “ great alnhty and unblemished character ” It was on 
this voyage that he met the lady who was to be his mam su^^port 

• Mervyn Davies, p 61 
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to tbe end of his fife under tnals such as have fallen to few of the 
sons of men 

Conditions m Madras di^ered widelv from those with which 
he had been so famihar ui Bengal, although there were some 
points of resemblance The servants of the Ounpany m the 
southern Presidency were not grasping at and grossly abusmg 
trade pnvilwcs, and the Nawab of the Kainatak, Mahammed AH 
Wala|ah, almough not living at his capital, Arcot, but m a palace 
adjacent to the piinapal British settlement, not only ^erned 
Jus domimoos, but held a lease for collectmg revenue mim the 
Company’s ‘jagir ’ concession, which consisted of small tern 
tones round !^dras and Cuddalore But he owed a large sum 
of money to the Company for his share of expenses incurred in the 
war against the Frenw and a much larger sum to pnvate acditms, 
includmg English avil servants, and even many members of the 
Governor’s Counal,* who had discovered diat lending money to 
the ruler of the province at high rates of mterest was the shortest 
road to fortune The loans were secured by “ assignments ’ — 
mortgages on the revenues of the vanoos ^tnets which were 
collected by the Nawab’s officials 

Promment among the assignees was Paul Benfield, who had m 
1764 armed m Madras as an architect and surveyor, and begm> 
nmg as a partner of an Indian banker and merchant, had got on 
by contracting and by lending money at usurious rates of interest 
He had also made himself useful to Walajah, who owed his 
position entirely to the success of the Company’s arms m the war 
with the Fren^, but cherished wide ambitions smee he bad be 
come aware that, m spite of his mincM' status m the now nominal 
empire, he had been recognized as ** lawful Nabob ’ of the 
Karnatak by the Treaty of Pans (1763) He had sought counsel 
with John Maepherson, the son of a Scotch minister who had 
reach^ Madras m 1768 as purser of a merchant ship, and appar 
ently suggested to his patron that a way to a higher posmon might 
be found through sendmg him back to London as an envoy to the 
ministry there hom an ^y formally recognized by agreement be- 
tween London and Pans Maepherson went, was received by 
the Prime Mimstcrf and returned to India as a servant of the 
Company About the same time a royal squadron lefi; for Indian 
waters under Commodore Lindsay, who had been invested with 
pohtical powers and encouraged the Nawab to look to hun for 
nipport against the Preadency Government, deputmg his secre- 
tary to at m Walajah’s durbar In Hastings’ words, the Nawab 
was assured of the protection of the Crown and Board of Directors 

• Hasoogs to Coldxooke (Glag, 1 , p 197). 

t FfMT an instructive description of this interview, see Forrest’s CotnuMoUst 
^PP 
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against the Government of Fort St Goorge. Small wonder diat 
controlling largely the savings of the Settlement and suppmted by 
his creditors a Scotch section of soacty, who were politically 
indmed and ** unconquerably averse to those who had more power 
than themsdves/* he mtngoed m ail direcbons and studied ** by 
every artifice’* to draw me servants kA the Company mto his 
measures, with the single object of establishing ^’his own m-* 
de^denev on the rum cS. the Company’s a^ the natumal 
infiuencc In a report to the Madras Gnmal, Hastings had 
before wntmg these words emphasized the miserable conditioa 
iA the weavers m the “ )agir ” and the even worse plight of those 
who lived outside itf Aner his departure mterfercnce from the 
CommodcHx ceased, and his secretary’s seat m the Nawab’s durbar 
was occupied by henfidd 

The avil servants m Madras were not judges or district officers, 
but clerks, merchants and contractors w^ often worked through 
mterpreters Hieir general aim was to make money and return 
home as soon as they could The stram of the chmate, uoreheved 
by visits to the hills, os die outdoor games <A later times, must 
have been mtense There were no proper roads, medicsd and 
samtary science was Utdc understood and mortahty was heavy, 
there was hide ox none of the human mterest diat came with 
admumtrauve work later on, life and ^operty were menaced by 
lawless oondiuons and Maratha or Mysore raids and invasions. 
“ Those who have seen, as 1 did,” wrote Hastmgs m 1785, ” m a 
time <A profound peace the wretched inhabitants of the Carnatic, 
of every age, sex and condition, tumultuously dirongmg round 
the walls of Fort St George, and lying for many successive days 
and nights on the burmng soil, wttbout covermg or food, on a 
casual rumour hdsely excited, of an approaching enemy, will f^ 
mgly attest the truth (A the contrast which 1 have drawn,” ctc.^ 
Vox bordering on the Karnatak was the powerful state of Mysore 
under the martial Haidar All, and not (as off were the forces of 
the Nizam and the frcdiootmg Marathas. 

Hastings time m Madras was short, but he did good service as 
keeper of the export warehouse His letters show that he aHTcedy 
gaugol the character and ambitioiis of the Nawab, who was, lu 
said, " entertainm^ a rage for the Marathas, ’ and showing * a 
favourable disposition towards the French.” Hastings appreoated 
the dangers of the situation, but was not then m a posttion to 
emnbat them He appean to have been pcmular m European 
soaety and to have got on well vnth the Nawals who corre- 

* HaBtutn to Laurence Suhvan (C^eig, 1 , 284) 

t Miss Nfouckton J(»es, Hastings m Bengaif p iio 

t Fonetti’s Sdecn^ from State Papers— Warren Hasbogs, H Com' 

pare^ too, Barrow s Ufe of Bari Macanoey, 1 , 133 (1807X 
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wooded with him a&crwards. He began a fnendship with Mac- 
pocrson, whose pkasant manners he appreciated, and he must 
hxn become acquamted with Bcnfield Assoaatioa with these 
three men and their surroundings did htm no good On February 
2, 1772, he left for Calcutta mi promotuin After two and a half 
strenuous years as Governor m Bengal, he became Governor 
General under the limitations of the ^gulatmg Act 

In his valuable bode The Central Authority in Bnhsh Indtd, 
1774-84,* Professor Das Gupta quotes the words m which Lord 
Noith introduced this piece of legislabon “ There is one altera 
non,' said the Prime Mmister, “which seems to be of great 
necessity for the Company, that there must be some\ supertonty 
lodged in one of their Presidents in India tn certain cases over 
the others “ The power thcrchire of commencmg hosblmes and 
making treancs with Indian princes would be “most properly 
lodged m Bengal, the great and important seat of the Englisn 
power m India “ Lord Clive, however, pomted out that durmg 
a great part of the year the three prcndencies were cut off from 
each other by “ a distance of two months ' and might not be 
always able to wait for orders from Bengal, also diat if the 
President of Bengal had m the past been compelled to wait for 
orders Bxmi the Court of Directors * we ^ould not have at this 
time one foot of ground m the East Indies” It was finally 
enacted bv Section IX (rf the Act that the proposed power of 
control sTOuld be exercised by “the Governor-General and 
Council or the major part of them ” except m cases of such 
imminent necessity as Clive had indicated and except m cases 
where Madras or Bombay had already received special orders 
from home Any President and Council who ofiended against 
this section would be liable to suspension from office ^ order of 
the new Central Government The Presidents and Oaunals of 
Madras and Bombay were to pay due diedience to orders received 
from Calcutta in the above connections They were also u> in 
form the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in-Council of “all transactions and 
matters relating to the government, revenues or mterests ” of the 
Company Professor Gupta’s criticisms of Section IX are |ust, 
but It was exceedingly dimcult to give practical weight to Chve’s 
reasonable arguments. After the passage of the Act the Directors 
mstructed the new Governor-General Council to fix their at 
toition on * the preservation of peace throughout India” and on 
“the secunty of die possessions and revenues of the Company ” 
Thus the tendency was to fix on them big re^nsibilitics and 
sunultaneously to ctreumsenbe their means of mschargutg those 

* Calcotu University Frets The autha- is Flit D London 1 have found 
hit wodc very helpful 

t The icslus are nunc. 
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responsLlMlmcs Madras and Bombay, on the other hand, who if 
war or grave trouble broke out fell back on Bengal for mihtary 
and financial support^ were naturally disposed to assert the large 
degree of independence which was still legally theirs Bearing m 
mmd these matters, we will turn to two crises m Madras m both 
of which Walajah took part 

The course o£ the Pigot episode (CJf / , V , c XV ) is illustrated 
by some correspondence m the Hastmgs letters to Maepherson 
and by quotations from letters and mmutes in Professor Das 
Gupta a iMok News that a majority of the Madras Coundllois, 
incfudmg the local Commander utChief, had ordered the arrest 
of thar President, Lord Pigot, and had placed him m military 
confinement reached Calcutta m September, 1776, when the 
death of Monson was givmg Hastings control of his Counal 
But he still fdt insecure, and apprehimded recall and the pro* 
motion of his bitterest adversary “from a dcamal mto the 
integer ” Francis would then run mad and half the people 
with him Both Pigot and his jailors appealed to Calcutta, 
and their quarrel was fully debated by the GovernorXjeneral’s 
Council, wnerc it was unanimously deaded to refer the issues 
to die Directors for orders. The Madras Councillors also con 
suited Calcutta about the disposal of thor Governor, suggesting 
that he should be removed to England, but evidently wishing to 
avoid the rcsponsibihty of this step “ The matter,’ they wrote, 
“might affect the peace of the Carnatic, which the controlling 
powers vest^ in you by die late Act of Parliament were intended 
to preserve “ The Central Government politely declined the sug 
gested respmisibility, but the proposed measure might be adtptra 
if the Madras Government thought fit'\ Maepherson had 
pnvately mformed Hastmgs that Pigot and hts fnends hoped to 
regain power with the assistance of the troops^ and that Fletcher, 
Commandcr-m-Chicf, was “beginning to be troublesome *’t 
Pigot was not sent home, apparently because the temporary 
Government feared that his removal would provdee a violent 
outbreak He died m May, 1777, while still under Fcstramt. The 
attitude of the Central Government was doubdess influenced by a 
prudent desire to avoid the pitfalls of the R^ulatmg Act and any 
responsibility for possible nots in Madras, but it was not impres- 
sive. Hastings’ mmutes and letters to M^pherson show that he 
was probably influenced by correspondence directly or indirectly 
from Nawab Walajah, with Benfield had deeply in> 
volved m die conspiracy which had bxougfit about the aasn, even 

* Letter to Scewart 10 Bcngalf Past and Presentf quoted 1 ^ Mervjn DsTiei, 
^ as Gupta, p 42. 

$ HastmgS'Mbtpberson Cwreapo&deooe, p 50 
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if they were not its ongmators Pigot unfortnnateiv endeavoured 
to soqieod coUeagues who were obstructing oniers from the 
Directon for the res^nution of Tanjore to its Raja, with which 
the Central Government had been asked to cooperate if required 
He thus exceeded his constitutional powers But even so, in hu 
present plight he certainly merited active sympathy from head- 
quarters and particularly from the Governor-General, who alone 
mere knew ^dras He does not seem to have received sympadiy 
of any kind from Calcutta. Early in 1777 Macphersoti, who had 
propttly been dismissed by the Pigot Government for disloyalty,* 
and was going to England in order to appeal agamst the sentence 
and champion the Nawab’s claim to Tanjore, offered his services 
as an agent to Hastings, and his offer was accepted He was wdl 
supphed with cash, and allied himself with Benhcld, who had 
been recalled by the Directors in 1777 for the part he had played 
in the ann Pi^t conspiracyt and was possessed of wealth wmeh 
he partly cm^oyed in buying seats in Parliament The pair were 
clc^ to the House of Commons, and the influence which they 
were able to exercise on die Ministry is described by Professor 
Dodweli When Maepherson, who had procured his reinstate 
mem m the Cml SeTvice,^ returned to Inma in 1781 he came as 
Member of the Governor-Generals Counal His appointment 
was unique, for never before or smee has a Member of that 
exalted body enjoyed the double distinction of dismissal from 
the Civil Service and unseatment from the House of Commons 
for bnbe^ § It was welcomed by Hastings, whose enthustasm 
soon cooled when he discovered what he might well have 
suspected before, that his new colleague s pnnapal of^ective was 
personal advancement accompanied no doubt by distrust of the 
wisdom of parts of the Governor General s pohey In more cases 
than one he was right, for Hastm^ was suffenng from years of 
stram It is noteworthy that Bcnflcld, who was also reinstated and 
permitted to return to India after undergoing tnal for bribery, had 
cm February 1, 1781, expressed to Hastings through a third party 
hu extreme anxiety to be united widi him ** in political frieno' 
ship,” in which he would ” make a fair exchange of his force and 
mnuence here for your favour and protection in India 
The circumstances m which the Central Government on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1781, directed Madras to demand from Nawab Walajab 
ffie immediate transfer of the Kamatak m exclusive assignment 
for the apenscs of the war with Haidar Aii, the deputation of 

* See Forrettt Conmdltf, p 5 

t He was reinstated and afterwards permitted to renirn to Madras, 
i For details, sec Forrest, pp 5^ 

$ In 1780, »o^ as wfonffly staM by the D N B , in 1788. 
f Inn^ucuon to HasnngsMaqihersoa Cofrespondeno^ p zxiu. 

VOl. xxxut. fV 



^ Warren fhttmgs and Madras 

Eyre Coote to the southern Presidency m 1780 with men^ money 
and extraordinary powers, the arrival there of Lord Macartney, 
aGovernor of a refreshingly novel type, his di&rcnccs with Coote 
and Hastings have been ^ly described by Professor Dodwell, 
who tells us that twice Hasting if unrestramed by hts Councillors, 
would have suspended Macartney, once when the latter opposed 
Jus wish to restore the Karnatak to the rule of the importunate 
Walajah wJule it was still largely in the clutches of Haidar All, 
and agam when the Governor-General was dissatisfied with 
Macartney’s negotiation of the treaty of Mangalore I am in full 
agreement with Professor DodwcU^s view that in both instances 
Macartney acted consaentioasly and reasonably On page 292 
C HJ , V , Professor Dodwell c^serves that the reasons for Hast 
mgs’ change of front regardmg the assignment “ remam obscure, 
but were almost certamly connected with the necessity under 
which he thought he lay of preserving the support of Benfield’s 
fnends m Lonefon ” Here agam I agree It may be that Hastings 
persuaded himself that his motives were justinable No doubt 
they ran into one another But bis consaencx was dl at ease even 
while he msuted on trymg to suspend Macartney,* until brought 
up sharp by inability to carry his colleagues with him There is 
reason to supp<»e that his ob^acy m baclung to such extremities 
the Nawabs desire for immediate remstatement proceeded not 
only from hostility to Macartney artfully mflamed by Walajahf, 
but also from deference to those Madras inHuenccs which had 
obsemed his sense of right m the Pigot case Moreover, he still 
believed m Bcnficld s capaaty to command votes m the House of 
Commons and Court of Directors, he was constantly assailed by 
venomous and unscrupulous enemies m London, he was worn by 
vaaiLj conflicts, and with all his ^eat qualities he was human 
and could sometimes blunder badly No one knew this better than 
himself On the occasion of his unpeachment be justly pleaded 
*Not only my actions but my words, and even my imputed 
thoughts, as at the final day of judgment, are converted against 
me. And horn whom is dm state of perfection exacted? From 
a man who was separated, whde yet a schoolboy, from his native 
country, and from evc^ advantage of that lostructum which 
ought ^vc better oualifiM him for the high odice and arduous 
situations which it became his lot to fill ’* What sustained him 
throughout his trials was his consaousness of the mtegnty of his 
mam purposes 

* Hastings-Macphasoa Correffiondenoe, p 179 

t Barrow § Maartaey (xSc^X < » ^ 
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THE INDIAN PROVINaAL ELECTIONS 
By AN Observer 

The tremendous vigour with which the Indian National Congress 
Party worked up Ac constituencies in Aar favour in Ac Pro- 
vincial elections and Ac sweeping victories whiA Acy jeauicd 
have made Ac (X>ntest and its resuhs Ac most remarkable lUustra 
tion which India has yet provided o£ Ac adaptabihty of its people 
to clccuonecruig on Ac Western democratic model The Congress 
Party has often been described as Ae only organized political party 
m InAa OAer parties have now had a ^ttenng example of 
^tigjx own neglect to organize m their own behalf Yet, as wc 
shall presently see, Ac result is not merely Ae effect of superior 
organization 

To pomt to the energy wiA which the Congress Party fought 
Aeur battles m the different Provinces one may well cite Ae fury 
of activity in whiA FunAt Jawaharlal Nehru, as President of Ae 
Congress, engaged It is cdculated Aat m 130 touring days he 
travelled some 25,000 miles by rail, 22,000 miles by road, cbicBy 
by car, and 1,600 miles by air, makmg togeAer 48,600 miles It 
IS estimated Aat be addressed not fewer Aan 10,000,000 people 
Loud-speaker vans or local loud-speaker arrangements were almost 
always provided for him The size of his meetings was very 
lemarkwlc Some are alleged to have numbered over 

100.000 people His organizers declare Aat a meeting of 5,000 to 

10.000 was regarded as small Villagers crowded m to see him 
ai^ hear him A notable feature of Ac meetings, espeaally m 
MaharaAtra and Sou Aem India, was the large number of women 
attending them Often, it is said, women Armed on&quaiter of 
Ac audience AdAcsscs were presented by Muniapahtics, Dis- 
tinct Boar A, Merchants’, Traders*, Women’s, Students’, Peasants’, 
and Workers’ associations, as well as by Congress Committees 

The PunAt’s speeches are apdy summanzed by his pnvate 
seaetary, who m a newspaper article on Ac subject asks what 
was his message and answers Aat it was “ Fight ^ Indian free- 
dom, to remove poverty, unemployment, social, cultural, and 
pohtical degradation Bmld Ae Congress up mto a mighty army 
of Ae entire InAan people stnigghng agamst Impcnalism for life 
and culture and for Ac establishment ^ PanAayat raj ” From 
which It will be seen Aat Impcnahsm is tepresented as Ae source 
of ^ctically every ill and hardship ht>m which the people suBd: 
and Aat to vote for Congress was commended as for a patent 
mcAcme which will surely core all trouNes 
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Here IS a statistical analysu of the deedda xesuits in the 
different Provinces, accurate as far as party alignments can be 
ascertamed 


The Legxslahvb Assemblies 


Assam 

Congress Hindus 
Ind^ndent Hindus 
United Peoples Party Hindus 
Assam Vall^ Moslem Party 
Surma Vall^ Moslem Par^ 
Moslem Lea^ 

Independent Modems 
Proja Par^ 

Europeans 
InAan Chiistians 
WcHnen s Independent 
Backward Tnbal 
Backward Areas Hills 
Indian Planting 
Labour 


Total 


Orissa 


Congress 
Independents 
Um^ Party 
Nauonal Pai^ 
Nominated 

Total 


Bihar 

Cone 
No 

Indqxndient Moslems 
United Moslem Par^ 
Europeans 
Constitutioaal 
Ando-lndian 

Indian Phn rtian 

U^alist 

Total 

N WJP 
No Par^ Moslems 
CoBgress 

Hinms^Sikh Nationalists 
Modem Indcpendems 
No Fluty Hindu 

Total 


35 

10 

3 
5 
5 
9 
M 

I 

9 

X 

X 

4 

5 

a 

io8 


36 

XI 

5 

4 

4 

60 


95 

a? 

1 

4 

a 

I 

1 

X 

153 


ai 

19 

7 

a 

X 

50 


Bombay 

Coneress 
Moslem Leagw 
Independent Moslems 
Independents General 
Europeans, Ang^Indians and 
Christians 

Independent Labour Party 
Non'Brahmms 
Democratic Swanq Party 
Peasants Party 

Total 


Central Protinces 
Congress 
Mosims 
Non Brahmins 
Ambedkantes 
Nabonalists 
Raja Party 
Eun^ns 
Anglo-Indians 
Hindu Sabha 
indepradents 

Total 


ao 

10 

aa 

8 

la 

8 

5 

a 

>75 


7 « 

14 

3 

4 
a 


X. 

iia 


Bengal. 

Congress (indudmg x Inde- 
pendent Coneress and a 
women, 44, Sdieduled Caste 
Cmigicss 7, Labour Con 


It Moslem 

Proja (Tenants ) Party 
Moslem League (mduding a 
women) 

Euit^eans 

Independent Scheduled Caste 
Indraendent Caste Hmdos 
Ang^o^Indians (including i 
womai^ 

Hindu NaucmaliMs 
Hmdu SaUu 
Indian Cbnstians 

Tola! » a5» 


55 

4a 

40 

39 

35 

33 

*5 

4 

3 

a 
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Manuu 

Consren 
)a^K Party 

Feo^a Party 
Manem League 
Moslem Prosiesstves 
N(m-Party Moslcim 
Eueopeans 
Indian Commerce 
Ai^o-lndians 
Otfurs 


Total 


Umootsts 


Punjab 


AkaJ] Congress 
Khalsa Nationalist Party 
Hmdu Election Board 
Ahrars 

Mudim League 
Congicss Nationalist 
lenhaiU Miliat 
Independents 


Total 


X 

xo 

X 

8 

7 

X 

a 

lO 

M 5 


x6 

11 

13 

12 
a 

I 

1 

2 
x6 

175 


SXNlk 

Sind United 
Con^s 
Hindu Sabha 
Arzad Party 
Sind Moslem Party 
Hindu Independents 
Moslem Independents 
Labour Independents 
No Party 

Total 

Unttbo PaOVtHCBS 
Congress 

Independent Moslems 

Muslim League 

National ^riculturist Party 

Independent Hindus 

Landholders 

Europeans 

Indian Christians 

Anglo-Indiaiis 

Hindu Sabha 

Total 


Ths Ljbgislativb CouNcas 


Madras 

Congress 37 

Justice Patty 4 

Peoples Party 0 

Hiimu Indqiendents 5 

Muslim League 2 

Independent Mushms 4 

Eun^ieans i 

Indiaa Christians Olnd ) 3 

To be Nonunated 8 

Total 54 


Bihar 

Hindu Independents 9 

Muslim Independents 3 

Muslim Unitm Party 1 

Euzmieans i 

No Fluty X 

To be ejected by Assembly 13 

To be Nmmnated 3 

Total 39 


18 

B 

XX 

3 

4 
3 

9 

I 

J 

60 


133 

39 

*7 

18 


238 


Assam 

Moderates 

Muslim Independents 

Europeans 

To be Ntuninated 

Total 

Central Provinces 

Independent Hindus 
Ind^cndcnt Muslims 
Congress 

Nanonal Agncultunst Party 
Europeans 

Totsd 

United Provinces 

Independent Hindus 
Independent Muslims 
Confess 

National Agncultunst Party 

Europeans 

To be Nominated 

Total 


10 

6 

18 

3 

37 


7 

2 

3 
I 

36 


31 

14 

7 
4 
6 

8 
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BskgaIl 


Bomsat 


lodepcndcnt Muslims 13 

Indraeodent Caste Hindus 5 

Muslim League 4 

Congress 3 

Europeans 3 

lEndu Nationalists 1 

Hindu Sabha i 

For Elecoon and Nomination 33 

Toul 


Congress 
Indwendents 
Muslim Leai^ 
Democratic Swara] Party 
Liberab 


Europeans 
To be Nominated 


Total 


13 

7 

2 

a 

X 

I 

4 


30 


The first point one notices about these results is that they repre- 
sent m effect diHerent sections of one All India dection, rather xtaa. 
a senes of elections in different Provinces This anscs from two 
factors The first is the necessity of holding the elections in all 
the Provinces at about the same tune To do so was mevitable, 
in % lew of the inauguraaon of the new Provmaal Constitution on 
April I When the Constitutions have been workmg for a while, 
the defeat of mdividual mmistnes will tend to preapiute clecttons 
m different Provinces at different times The other factor giving 
the elections an AU-India aspect is that the Congress Party is an 
All India organization and in its policy and propaganda takes no 
notice of Provincial a&urs as such 

The new Provmaal Legislatures will all approach their duties 
with the general policy prescribed for them by the All-India 
Congress Workmg Committee in their mmds Indications at 
present arc that they will not refuse to take their scats m thar 
different Le^atures How, after gettmg there, they will react 
to Provinad problems we have yet to see, but for the most part 
they will come newly to the business of handling them It was 
lately announced that the choice of site for the c mtal oS. the new 
Province of Onssa would be left to the first local mmistry under 
the new Constitution This, if anything, might have been calcu- 
lated to cause the bvehest discussion m the election campaign It 
appears not to have figured m it at all The disregard of it was 
typical An oft enunaated pnnaple is that the candidate and the 
elected member should accept the creed enunciated by the All- 
India Congress Working Committee and pledge hims^ to obey 
the Committee’s orders Such qualifications as understanding 
local problems, or for that matter any other problem, is of 
secontwy importance or none The rout of a large number of 
non-Congtettmen who have real understandu^ of pobhe a^urs 
merely emphasizes the point. 

Hie fint Item m the policy, or programme, of die Confess 
Wodting CommittiBe is the wrecking ot the new GonsntutKia 
Thu indudes bo& the smashmg of me new Provincial Coos&bi- 
tions and the [mvention of the matenahzation of the Federal Oqa- 
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stitution In |>aiallcl widi dus, is placed die achteveniait of 
complete mdejxndencc Mr Gandhi, in a pronouncement m the 
midst of the election campaign, stated *^So far as I am oon 
cemed, if Dominitm Status were offered m terms of the Statute 
Westmmster, that is, with the right to secede at will, I would 
unhesitatingly accept it * Some people have joyfully hailed this 
as an indication that the demand for independence must not be 
taken literally But there can be no reasonable doubt about what 
IS meant llie aim is to escape completely from the irksomeness 
of Bntish control, £r(»n the conservation mherent m the Bntish 
connection The ordmary elector knew nothing about the Statute 
of Westminster when he voted for the Congress candidate 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru has never made any bones about why 
he wants &eedom What he desires is the overturn of landlordism 
and capitalism What he wants is Soaahsm, and his Socialism is 
undistinguishable from Commumsm Neither he nor other Con^ 
gress Par^ managers have ever denied that if the party members 
entered the Legislatures th<^ should go there to utilize their 
positions for the assistance or the party’s main work, which hes, 
they say, outside the Legislatures and m the villages The aim 
in the villages is to rouse the peasant masses m order to increase 
the power of the Congress Executive m its fight with Government 
Arguments about Domuuon Status, the Statute of Westminster 
and even the Communal Question arc treated as matters of no real 
im^t compared with this prime objective and the economic 
and soaal revolution which it mvolves 

Before fmmmg an opinion of what the Congressmen are likely 
to do with the power which the constituencies and the new Con 
stitution have placed in thetr hands, one needs to study why the 
electors have given them such sweeping victones at me polls— 
victories which could not have been secured unless Congress Party 
candidates had been supported by vast numbers of ^ple whom 
we did not ordinarily regard as Congressmen at all That the 
Congress vote mcluded many people nominally belonging to other 
parties and large numbers of pec^le who cannot possibly hold the 
extreme doctrmes in which the Congress President and ms fnends 
openly beheve is no secret The Congress Party managers have 
roped m these other voters by organizing what they call '*the 
Umted Front ” 

Why have people whose mterests and idcak are far difierent 
fr<xn those of the Omgress Party and its plentifully advertised 
p<dicy voted for a Congress Party raj P I put this question, the 
odier day, to a tHominent HSndu buamess man (£ Bombay vdio 
was ezpiesstof ms {dcanire at the progress which die Congress- 
men were making at the polls. People like himsdf, he said, st^ 
ported Coi^FCss because it was the only organized party which 
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really wanted to bring about rcfoim He hoped diat dicy woidd 
take c&ux and ta^ out dicir programme or com^ the 
Govemon amun and again to exerciK ^ veto And w^ one 
asked, was the good of dmng that if peoc^ hke himself approved 
of the Governor excrcismg ^ veto m w particular cases which 
necessitated it? Thereupon my hnend said what an excellent 
Governor his Provmce had He further comforted himself with 
the assurance that as regards the more extreme measures dt 
economic and sooa] revolution which the Congress proposed, ** it 
will take tune before they reach that stage ” 

Hiere was another Indian whom one questioned He is a 
lawyer Congress m die suhProvince to wlucb he bdongs have 
swept the board One asked him why “ Because they are anti 
Bnash,” he said The reason he advanced for dus sentunent was 
that the British offiaals about the countryside were not so friendly 
with the people as the; formerly were ** But there are no Bntisn 
officials m your part of India, are there?” one asked He ad 
nutted that there had been none for about 14 years, as the higher 
appointments there had all been Indiamzed *Aiid what were 
the Congress election sli^ans m your part?” one asked “ Down 
with die landlords !” was, he saio, their chief cry and by that they 
meant expropnauem When, he added, the Co^ess bade people 
who wanted freedom to vote tor diem, that was what they were 
dunking of And then he broke olf and pomted out that ” the 
Sanatamsts, which used to be very strong m our part, arc abso- 
lutely nowhere ” 

One recalls still a third infonnant A Hindu, member of the 
Servants ctf India Soaety, workmg in close touch with the Indian 
wmking classes in all parts <A India, he is also a much travelled 
man of the world, ^d he, ”Why is everybody votmg C(m 
mess?— because thn ^like the Bntish. Why do they disuke the 
British?— because the countxr wants things done ana the Bnosb 
Government, with their tolerance and non-mterference, block 
changes, such changes as social reforms ” The Congress have 
subdy told the people that radical changes are necessary to unprovc 
their condition, that the British oppose changes of all kinds be 
cause they want to ” cimlmt the people,” and that dierefme it is 
only by nrst getting no of the Britim that they can hope to im- 
prove their conditions of life When they say that the Bnbsh 
oppose reform, they mean such reform as wm enable the poor 
countryman to escape from his burden ot debt and the tenant to 
be nd of bs obligation to rent Tlicy have not been half- 
hearted m dicir promises of what they will do for die people 
when they get the power In Ben^ and Onssa they ^ffomim 
the abolition of the permanent setdement In the United Fro- 
vio^ they pxmnised rtmissioii of arrears of debt Over vast areas 
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tlicy have ^edged themselves to the remission of arrears of 
revenue ana great redactions in, or meal abdinonof, land revenue 
A Congress Soex^t paper in Bombay regards die decdon results 
as a chaUenge to caste and the whde so<^ Indian Hindu organ> 
izatioii based upon caste. 

** There ace propagandists in Congress ranks [wrote die Liberal 
paper The Leader, of Allahabad, the other day] whose mius for 
inventing lies is unsurpassable Hiey behevc that every- 

thing IS tan in love and war and that the end ]usttfies the means 
Far from educating the lUiteratc, they have been trying to 
exjdoit the credulity of the unsophisticated masses ” 

A Ccxigress paper in Calcutta rejoices that most of die dected 
Members arc cx-pohtical prisoners In contrast with this there is 
httle dodit that the sweeping Congress victory in Bihar was 
mainly the effect of a i^te touching appreciation of the person 
ahty m the Provincial ingress leader and past Indian National 
Omness President, Babu lUjendra Prasad— who is avowedly and 
loudly opposed to Socialism and against whom and whose party 
the trusting landlords of the Province therefore organized no par 
bcular oppositioa 

To the general landshde m favour of the Congress, the Punjab 
provides a shini^ example of understanding and vigorous Con 
sntationalism Inc Punjabis have a marvdlous facul^ for rising 
above their Communal divisions when they have to deal with their 
pubhc affairs They have never pabendy listened to the disrupbve 
doctrines of the Congress Party durmg the ^t seventeen years 
Perceiving the reality of the power given to me Provmaal )^is- 
trics and Legislatures under the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, 
they worked those reforms for all they were worth and by domg 
so made themselves the most progressive Provmcc m In^ In 
preparabon for the inauguration of the new Constitubon, their 
leaders organized a Unionist Party, the name of which suffiaendy 
indicates its character, to assure a continuance and development 
die [xogress made under die old Consbtubon For this die 
Provmcc has largely to thank the late Sir Fazl-i Husain, whose 
mande has fallen upon the shoulders of a worthy successor in Sir 
Sikandcr Havat Kh^ 

Seven eff the Provinces have upper Houses and these, as far as 
their membership is setded, do not all appear of the same pohbcal 
complexion as the Assex^ics in the same Provinces The 
Muslurn, if they sabsfactonly combine, will have a majonty and 
focm the Ministry in Bengal Theu hne m die Legulature of 
that Province has yet to be duodated In other Provmces, thmr 
influence m the sew situation is also uncertam 

Ihroug^bout India, excluding the Punjab, the North West 
Frontier Province and Smd, where the Hmdxis form minontiei, 
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the Congress leaders are now constdezing how to proceed They 
are in axunderable difficulty Thar 5Un|de means of wredung 
^ Constitution would be to make thar representauvet decline 
to take their places m the new Legislatures or to form Mmutnes 
But this would leave out of account their promises to die maM of 
then supporters The last great trouble between the Omgress 
managers and its followers was when the latter, a few years ago, 
bred ^ wandermg m the wilderness of noncoKiperation, insitt^ 
upon the adoption (rf a constructive policy The loaves and fidics 
of office are also hard to resist The par^ have it m their power, 
m nearly every Province, athcr to form a Minisby without rely 
mg upon the votes of other parties or to do so witn the assistance 
of other parties which they dominate If they take office and 
htmesdy endeavour by legislative measures to carry out that 
election priMnises, the experience they gain will give them die 
finest possible practical paliucal education and will, through them, 
educate thar fdlowcrs The reserve powers of the Governors will 
only come mtx> play after they have <kalt with the considerable 
portion of their own party and the other parties whose ideals are 
different from the Communistic preachments of certain leaders, 
and there may arise out of the present apparent chaos a new spint 
of cooperation, which will be all the bater because of its natural 

g owth, and a new understandmg of the partnership bowcen 
reat Bntain and the people would be secured But optimism 
along those hncs is not justified by the position thus far dmoped, 
and the outlook will require the wisest and most cour^ous 
statesmandiip on the part of the Provincial Governors and of the 
Government India 

India, 

March a, 7937 
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RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 

Le Droit Chinois Conception et Evolution Institutions legislatives ct 
judicuiFcs Science et ensetgnement By Jean Escarra (Peking Henn 
Veuh) $i8 

Foe a number of years NL Jean £scarra> adviser to the ChmeK 
Governineatt has ma^ a special study of Chinese Law He has issued a 
number of books and contributed amdes m different journals on the sub 
jecti of which a lut is given m diis new, handsome lolume This constant 
and intensive interest has allowed the author to produce a \olume of 
immeoK importance on the present condition of the country s judicial 
administration and on its legislation One may come to the conclusion that, 
on the whole Chinese traditions and customs ha\e remained mtact, in spite 
of the numerous new regulations The Govemmeot has not thrown the 
ancient culture o\erboard as the historical and cultural background demand 
an induidual outlook 

lllie first part of the volume therefore gives an analysis of the funda 
mental conception of Chmese law dependent upon rices and ceremonies and 
upon the idea of reward and punishment 
The second poruon deals with legislative lostitutioos, prefaced by an his 
toncal review and followed by the various modem laws The legislators 
had to bear m mind the demands of the Consutution and also the Three 
Prinuples of San Min Chu 1 The third part is devoted to the or^nization 
of the judiciary and also to the prison system 
CoDSidenng the difficulty of his task it is not surprising to find a valuable 
Bibliography of 50 pages m Chinese and m European languages beanng 
on Chinese Law and Custom Footnotes abound throughout the work 
referrmg to the sources upon which M Escarra has drawn The pnnung 
also IS very creditable it has been executed by the North China Dady News 


Recherches Arch£oi;ogiquss AO Cot DB Khair Kmaneh PRis DE Kabul 
Par J Hackm et J Carl (Paris Editions d Art et d’Htstoire) 80 £r 
Thu work, tome VII of the Mfmoires de la Oflfgauon Archeok^ique 
franfaise en Afg^ianutan, forou a most worthy compamon to the previous 
volumes on Banuyan and Hadda The excavations near Kabul of 1934 
have laid open a result very different from the earher work A temple has 
been discovered which shows a dutinct rdigxous as well as artutic Sassamd 
mfluenoe In thu temple were found a number of statues m white marble, 
die duef figure of which mptesents a solar God (on Plate XIV X a perfect 
masterpiece of art It u fully desenbed by M Hackin It u rrmarkaMe 
dial die god a boots are voty much bke those still worn at the present time 
by the Uzbeks and die Tudus The figures show an art varying between 
the Greek and Indian ideals Besides the statues, the chief objects found 
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^wcK jan and lamps. Tlie plates can «ily be dmcnbed as beu^ vS. die 
greatest exodlenoe, they dww die sit^ die duee sancnanes, die woric of 
excavatum, die tfatues, and some pieces of pottery M. Carl has provided 
dute plans trf reoonstnictioo of die sanctuary whi^ should in their aaoent 
form emte die admiration of die present-day architecL 


L Ancibnnb Camausahon d'Eav o Aup Par S Mazloum (Jnsntm Pnm 
fou de Damas) 

lie Frendi Institute of Damascus has just added a capital new volume 
to the Documents d'Etudei Qnentales dealing with die Anaent Canalixa' 
uon of Aleppo Like the previous wduma m this senes, die work of M 
Mazloum displays the conscientious care of Frcndi Onental schoUrship It 
IS a happy sign of die times diat sound reseatdi is making headway m die 
Near Eut Hie learned audior takes us back to die Oreco-RcHnan penod, 
when canalizanon took jdace or was resumed although Arab wnters, such 
as Ibn Suia, mamcam diat it began under St Helena, die mother of Con' 
stantine We know, of course, that canalization existed in Babylon and 
Mohenjo-daro, and it 11 not unlikely diat it was also known in Syna m die 
eldest times, M hbzloum gives a short history of its development, and 
also an account of its distribution, its organization m town and country, as 
well as Its legal system The author has added difident documents in 
Arabic and Froich showing what were the rights of die beneficianes of 
1 ^ disputes, with their judgments by the Sultan or his Kadis. These 
judgment! as well as die lists of beneficianes are given on separate plates. 
The maps tracing die canalization show the great care which the audior 
has taken and die excellence of the printing done at Beirut 
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